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Fred Eastman [100]. A great 
idea, splendidly developed. There are five volumes in 
this library, each volume containing four “sixty-minute” 
biographies of characters selected to kindle fires of im- 
agination and ambition. The five volumes, handsomely 


boxed, $6.95. 


[22] Vol. 1.—Life stories of Thomas Jefferson, Statesman; Charles Dick- 
ens, Social Reformer; Matthew Arnold, Essayist; Louis Pasteur, Scientist, 
[36] Vol. 2.—Life stories of Francis of Assisi, Religious Leader; 
Leonardo da Vinci, Artist and Scientist; John Milton, Poet; Oliver Crom- srore SOURCES 
[48] Vol. 3.—Life stories of Benjamin Franklin, Statesman; Ralph : , 
Waldo Emerson, Philosopher: George Fox, Religious Leader; Charles Darwin, Scientist, $1.50. 
[65] Vol. 4.—Life stories of Abraham Lincoln, Statesman; Leo Tolstoy, Author; John Burroughs, 
[80] Vol. 5.—Life stories of Lenin, 
Statesman; Gandhi, Religious Leader; E. L. Trudeau, Scientist; R. L. Stevenson, Author, $1. 50. 


$1.50....< 
well, Statesman, $1.50 . 


Naturalist; Graham Taylor, Christian Sociologist, $1.50 . 


we eaecerae# 


souRCES OF POWER [327] 
in Famous Lives—Walter C. Erdman— 


The title well describes this book. Here w 
have analytical character sketches, rathe 
chan mere biographies. Taking 26 characte: 
in secular and religious history, the autho 
traces factors that made them great. Subject 
range from John Bunyan, the primitiy 
preacher, to John Wanamaker, the merchat 
prince. Great value at $1. 


ofr power [328] 
in Famous Lives—Walter C. Erdman- 


Author continues his formula in a secon 
volume of inspiring and informative sketche 


GREAT WOMEN OF THE BIBLE [166]—Clarence E. Macartney—Dr. 


Macartney wrote this book in response to popular request. Like his 
other sermonic biographies, these studies are rich in ideas, vivid pen 
pictures and applications to everyday life.—$1.50. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER [143]—Ernest Fremont Titthe—Taking the 
Great Supplication phrase by phrase, this book considers the world 
and modern life from the standpoint of The Lord’s Prayer.—$1. 
PRAYER POEMS [172]—O. V. and Helen Armstrong, Compilers—An anthology of truly descriptive. 
360 “Prayer Poems’ by more than 200 authors. Poetic expressions of more than 75 
moods and themes of prayer. Classified in two sections. Ideal for devotionals.—$1.75. 
CENTRAL CERTAINTIES [175 ]—Arthur J. Moore—A book for these troubled times 
when the Christian faith and the Church are “being tried as if by fire.” 
Moore proclaims the certainties of the Christian gospel.—$1. 
HOW JESUS DEALT WITH MEN [134]—Raymond Calkins—An analysis of the pro- 
cedure of Jesus in his approach to human problems. Demonstrates how methods of 
Jesus may be applied to mentally and morally afflicted of our day.—$1.75. 


THINKING ALOUD IN WAR-TIME [205]—Leslie D. Weatherhead— 
For those confused and shaken by current events. 

THE AMERICAN CANON [279]—Daniel L. Marsh—Stirring stories 
back of historic American documents—the Mayflower Compact; Decla- 
ration of Independence; the Constitution, etc. 

PETER AND HIS LORD [626]—Clarence E. Macartney —Twenty-one ser- 
mons on the many-sided Peter, as pictured in the Gospels and the Book 
of Acts. 

THE EVENING ALTAR [98]—For individual or group devotion; ‘‘will 
quicken the pulse of many who need comfort and courage.” 
SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS [265 ]—Ralph S. Cushman—A book of devotion 
for earnest, seeking Christians. 12th printing of Bishop Cushman’s 
splendid volume. 

WITH GOD AND FRIENDS EACH DAY [631 j—Frederick R. Daries— 
Daily devotional book, including space for reminders—birthdays, an- 
niversaries, etc. 

THE AMATEUR CHOIR DIRECTOR [113 )]—Carl Hjortsvang—A practical, 
usable, common-sense book, written by one who has a spiritual purpose 
in presenting church music. 


Please send me the books whose numbers are circled below: 

1B 461K) «6220: 36 48 S65 800 98 S100 113s :*134 Ss «143 
165 166 172 175 205 221 223 265 266 269 
271 «272-279, 299° 327) 3328 = 626 6311 


{] Remittance Enclosed {_] Send C.0.D. [_] Charge My Account 


(If you do not have a Charge Account, please send 
remitcance with order, or specify C.O.D. shipment) 


Nome 


Address 


a saci nian I aaa eee 


NOTE: If you do nor have a convenient bookseller, mail this form, 
with cash, to ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS, Nashville, Tenn., and 
your order will be tilled through nearest available dealer. CH 10 


YOU CAN WIN [272]—"A 
book which puts defeat on the 
run.” Sources of spiritual and 
Personal power, and how to 
use them in winning life's 
battles.—$1. 


THE ART OF LIVING [271]—The title is 
Impressive ‘‘case his- 
tories” of persons who have healed inner 
conflicts, banished fear, relieved stress and 
tension. Inspiring and helpful.—$1. 


FAITH IS THE ANSWER [221] (with Smiley 
Blanton)—A psychiatrist and a pastor turn 
the light of two modern sciences upon your 
present problems. A most readable, in- 
structive and satisfying volume, to renew 
faith in self, in fellow men, and in God. 


—$2. 


f ‘ BOOKS WN ge. sTaMey sone 


victorious LIVING [299|—A elite favorite, by 
‘ae * —_— the author of The Christ of The Indian Road. While 
primarily a book of Daily Devotions, it may be read 
continuously with pleasure and profit. Now only 


$1.39. 
r CHRIST AND HUMAN SUFFERING [266]—Messages 


Bishop 


that will help us to mect suffering as Christians. Spe- 
cially priced at $1. 
CHRIST'S ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM [269]—A vivid por- 
trayal of the Christian way, as opposed to the current ‘‘isms.” 
Specially priced at $1. 
1S THE KINGDOM OF GOD REALISM? [223 ]—One of the ablest 
contemporary statements of Christian philosophy.—$2. 


For those who did—and those who didn’t... 


1 MARRIED A MINISTER [165 ]—Golda Elam Bader, and Others— 
Challenging, thrilling, amusing, critical, earnest. In this philo- 
sophical and enlightening volume are contributions from many 
ministers’ wives; from the daughter of a minister; from the wife 
of a rabbi, and from a close observer outside the parsonage. A 
truly delightful book. Just published.—$1.50. 


fice to God and Count 
—tThe Perfect Gift to Men in the Service 


This book of daily devotions for soldier, sailor and marine, was 
specially prepared by an overseas chaplain, assisted by 370 under- 
standing ministers and laymen. Brings God into the daily lives and 
thoughts of our service men. 

To honor the men who have gone forth 
from your Church, your firm, your club, send 
this book as an individual remembrance, or 
as a group gift. A beautiful book, in conven- 
ient pocket-size. 75c each; $7.50 a dozen. 

(1B) Blue cloth binding, for Sailors 

(1K) Khaki cloth binding, for Soldiers and 

Marines 
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NOW Ye 
OCTOBER « 


Grace Noll Crowell 


Now October with his brilliant banners 

Strides the valleys, climbs the autumn hills 

To stake his colors and to take possession 

Of all the land. It is as if he wills 

To make the earth his own, and prove his power: 
He strikes the tree boughs with his staff, and lo, 
The bruise is crimson, and the vines he tramples 
Die surely though their passing may be slow. 


Cine is a strangely heady victor: 

His shout is on the hills—he stakes his claim, 
And on the farthest heights he stands triumphant, 
One with the blue mist and the scarlet flame. 


































































































THE REASON FOR 
THIS WAR 


A Four-Part Discussion Outline 
for Service Men and Other 
Christian Groups 


By Dr. J. Gordon Howard 
Editor, Sunday School Publications 
United Brethren Church 


Edited by Stanley B. Vandersall 


I. Confusion after World War I 


Week of OCTOBER 4 


F THE Allied nations following World 

Wa: I had adopted one policy, and 
stayed close to it. the conditions leading 
to World War II might never have arisen. 
At the close of the war the Allies made 
Germany angry by imposing severe pen- 
alties. At the same time they soft-pedaled 
military force to keep the Germans in 
line. The result was what might be ex- 
pected from feeding a tiger raw meat 
with one hand, while goading him with a 
big stick with the other. 


Idealism vs. Cynicism 

President Wilson was an idealist. His 
Fourteen Points, on which the peace was 
supposed to be built, set forth an ideal- 
istic concept of international affairs. Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, the Old Tiger of France, 
was a cynic. He scoffed at the idea of 
trying to remake human nature, particu- 
larly the Germans. Prime Minister Lloyd 
George of Great Britain was more on the 
side of Clemenceau than of Wilson. 

It can be seen that there was little 
hope of a just and permanent peace based 
on such conflicting ideas. 


The Treaties 

We will consider only those treaties 
between the Allies and the five defeated 
Central powers. Germany gave up all her 
colonies, and returned Alsace-Lorraine 
to France. An Allied army of occupation 
was to patrol the Rhine. The rich coal 
mines of the Saar went to France. Part of 
Schleswig, which Prussia had seized from 
Denmark in 1864, was returned. Newly 
organized Poland received considerable 
territory. Austria was cut to a fragment 
of her old self Germany was demili- 
tarized completely, and allowed only 100,- 
000 troops as a police force, and her navy 
was similarly reduced. No air force, no 
tanks, no submarines, were permitted. All 
Rhine fortifications were to be destroyed. 
She was to pay five billion dollars’ repara- 
tions the first two years, the total repara- 
tions later being set at thirty-three 
billions, an astronomical figure for those 
days. 


These seem like harsh terms. But if 
Germany had won, the terms would have 
been harsher. But Germany felt humili- 
ated and angry. While some of her repub- 
lican leaders tried faithfully to make the 
best of a bad situation, and for a few 
years cooperated with the Allies, yet 
many in Germany secretly worked for the 
day when they could retaliate. Among 
these was an Austrian corporal named 
Adolph Hitler. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What are ideals, and to what extent 
should ideals control us in dealing with 
the practical issues of international af- 
fairs? 

2. Christianity is accused of being im- 
practical, yet how practical is lack of 
Christianity in solving our international 
problems? 

3. What lessons have we learned which 
should help us to be wiser in making the 
next peace after this war? 


If. The Quest for Higher Living Standards 
Week of OCTOBER 11 


The ancient quest for higher living 
standards came to a white heat during 
the years after World War I. The Allied 
nations took over most of the world’s 
wealth and colonies and trade, while Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
were left without much but big debts to 
pay. 

We cannot blame the Allies for penal- 
izing Germany. It was generally accepted 
that Germany had been guilty of vicious 
aggression (Prussianism, it was called), 
and a basic principle of justice is that the 
guilty must suffer. But we can blame the 
Allied statesmen for being shortsighted. 
They did not seem to realize that a group 
of poverty-stricken nations in their midst 
ultimately would impoverish all. 


Haves and Have-Nots 

For a high standard of living and pros- 
perity two things are necessary: plenty 
of room and natural resources. If a coun- 
try has plenty of room to raise enough 
crops to feed each person, then there will 
be a fair standard of living. If in addition 
there are forests and water power, and 
ample deposits of coal, iron, oil, gas, gold, 
silver and other natural resources to pro- 
vide every home with a bath tub, automo- 
bile, washing machine, radio and other 
necessities and luxuries, then there is an 
excellent standard of living. 

After World War I, the Allied nations, 
particularly Great Britain and France, 
were in possession of most of the world’s 
room and resources because they added 
further mandated areas to territories they 
already possessed in the Near East, Afri- 
ca, India, and the East and West Indies. 
The United States, having plenty of both 
room and resources, asked for nothing. 
Japan and Italy asked, but were rejected. 
and did not receive nearly what they had 
been led to believe they should receive. 

This situation led to a sense on the part 
of Germany, shared by Italy and Japan, 
that the world was divided into two 
camps: the haves and the have-nots. The 
United States, Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, France, Russia, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, were considered 
the “haves.” 

The “have-nots” were Germany, Aus- 
tria, Bulgaria, Italy, and Japan. These 
countries had large populations crowded 
into small space. There was an _ insuffi- 
ciency of agricultural land, and they could 
not feed their people. They had few nat- 
ural resources with which to manufacture 
necessities and luxuries. 

We cannot blame the people of these 
have-not countries for casting longing 
eyes at the lands and resources of others. 
We do blame them for the violent and 
brutal measures to which they resorted 








in trying to remedy their condition. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. How has the quest for higher living 
standards influenced our American colo- 
nists and pioneers? Our American family 
life? Our farmers? Our laboring class? 
Our professional groups? 

2. Why do wars of aggression always 
fail in the long run? 


Ill. Circulation Is Necessary for Health 


Week of OCTOBER 18 


No individual can exist in comfort with- 
out trading with other people. That is, no 
man has the time or the energy to make 
everything he needs. One man alone can- 
not build his house, tailor his clothes, cob- 
ble his shoes, assemble his auto, and raise 
all his own food. 

A man has a sum of money and wants 
to trade it for food. clothes or shelter. 
But his neighbors get together and build a 
high fence around the man and say, “No! 
You can’t trade with us. You must stay 
on your side of the fence. and we will stay 
on ours.” 

It will be seen that these neighbors are 
violating a fundamental principle of good 
economics, for they are interfering with 
trade. 


Trade Is Circulation 

The life of trade is circulation. A thou- 
sand tons of rubber on the docks of Singa- 
pore are worthless as long as they remain 
there. But once that rubber gets into cir- 
culation it becomes valuable. 

The same is true concerning every com- 
modity. But some politicians violate this 
principle of circulation. Like the neigh- 
bors who built a fence around the man, 
they build fences around nations so na- 
tions cannot circulate their goods. These 
fences are called protective tariffs. If 
one country tries to sell coal to a second 
country it is found that the second coun- 
try has a protective tariff. a fence around 
it. A third country and a fourth country 
also erect such fences. 


Economic Barriers 

After World War I, all countries burst 
out with a frenzy of economic fences. 
These many barriers strangled interna- 
tional trade. The economic fences forced 
every country to keep at home much of 
what it had to sell. 


Restless Germany 

This period of tariff barriers, along with 
other considerations, led to the worst eco- 
nomic depression the world ever saw. It 
began in Germany, where unemployment 
was general. Money became worthless. 
People worth millions found that they 
could not buy a loaf of bread. This Ger- 
man depression traveled around the globe. 
Bread lines, gaunt faces of children, gov- 
ernment relief measures, and other indica- 
tions of depression became general. The 
world was in the grip of a terrible thing. 
No one knew exactly what it was, or what 
to do about it. 


The Explosion 
Every country frantically used various 
devices seeking a cure. Germany, with 
her military spirit at fighting pitch, was 
not content to remain within the frame- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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~~. This Generation of Children 


HILDREN of todd deserve as good religiou™ training as the children of 
pre-war years. a demands on the time anith energy of Sunday 
Schodl leaders and the loss of teachers due to enlistmeit and defense 

activities, you can keep you® Sunday School teaching at its customary, high 
level, if ydu use a quarterly t thy gives you a complete, step-by-step plan. Fhe 
David C. Cook teacher publications for all age levels give trained and untrained 
teacher alike a carefully worked ott step-by-step procedure that insures a suc- 
cessful class. They show you: What to do... what to say ... how to con- 
duct lively discussions . . . how to ask\and answer questions . .. how to vary 
the lesson to maintain interest. 











Guarantees Successful Classes Select These For Better Teaching 
A striking anecdote, a dramatic ob- In Your Sunday School 


ject lessoh, or similar attention-getting CEGINAERS' TEACHER. , Detailed step-by-step 

Sa sae . ” . ‘ plan for ‘every minute of the class hour. Bible 
opening arouses the interest during the oom Or Ke ien aon an te 
first minutes of the lesson. From then BEGINNERS, BIBLE STORIES. Weekly. Hand- 










a 4 je : . some 4-page Jeaflets with colored Bible pic- 
on to the assignment of the next Sun- tures and simpve stories.Per qu., per set 7c * 


day’s lesson and the deeply reverent PRIMARY TEACHER. Step-by-step lesson pro- 


: : : cedure that holds “the interest of Prima hil- 
closing prayer, every detail of the lesson Gren. s ee ee ee ae 
is worked out. Thus, the untrained as PRIMARY BIBLE STORIES. Wk. Affractive leaf- 


; : lets with large coloted Bible picture, Bible 
well as the trained teacher can be sure of story and activities. Ser qn, per set Oc * 



































a well-rounded, inspiring lesson. JUNIOR TEACHER. Stej-by-step teaching for 
- ‘ : wide-awake Juniors. Per qu., ea. 10¢ 

For Intermediate-Senior and Young JUNIOR SCHOLAR. Makas worth-while reli. 
People’s classes, a teaching outline 1S gious activities interesting. Per qu., ea. 5¢ 


. a : PROBLEM STUDIES TEACHER) (Int.-Sr.) De- 
given and a wealth of illustrative ma- tailed teaching outline with illustrative material 
ee NT ses —_— ~— and life applications. Per qu., ea. 10¢ 
terial suggested. Closely geared to each PROBLEM STUDIES SCHOLAR. ‘ts pertinent 
teacher’s quarterly isa companion scholar fife applications make religion a positive force 
Bie ae ee peace . in everyday life. Per qu., ea. 6c 
publication which encourages _ Bible COMPREHENSIVE TEACHER. All thd. pupil's 
study and points out its application to material plus an eens section for = 
“c. 5 . teacher. er qu., eas 8c 
life-problems today. aaa ; COMPREHENSIVE SCHOLAR. (General School). 
We believe these publications will Use this if you must combine groups of various 


. ‘ " *. ages. Per qu., ea. 7c * 
prove successful in your Sunday School. YOUNG PEOPLE'S TEACHER. Suggested 
Try them. We are offering Free a_ teaching outline which the teacher may adapt 

to her needs. Per qu., ea. 10¢ 

copy of Dr. Shaver’s newest book with YOUNG PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. Applies religious 
every order for $1.00 or more of these ae ie modern eae = a 
publications you are NOT now using. NEW CENTURY LEADER. Monthly. Teaching 
helps — the busy Sunday — executive = 

sant his teachers. er qu., ea. Ic 

New Teacher Training Course ADULT BIBLE CLASS. Mo. Builds active adult 

Just Off the Press classes and promotes effective layman leader- 


, 7 2 ship. Per qu., ea. 14¢ * 
Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, director of lad cates ee tale 08 5 ee 


Weekday Religious Education of the 
International Council and secretary of 
Leadership Education for the Congre- 
gational Christian churches has written 


Use Coupon For Your Free Copy 






a practical book based on his years of PLEASE SEND ; aan LISTED BELOW STARTING WITH ............004 Qu. 
CRM Roe a . . This order totals more than $1.00 (and is for publications we are not now using in 
experie . : : 
pe ae ee teachers our school) which entitles me to a Free copy of Dr. Shaver’s “*100 Ways to Improve 
+. + Be sure to read ‘100 Ways to Improve Your Sunday School Teaching.” 


Your Sunday School Teaching" This is not an order. Please send me Free samples of the publications listed below. 






* 


My position is: () Superintendent () Treasurer (1) Secretary C) Pastor 


Name of Church 
Charge to 

My Name Is 
Local Address 


City State 


Dept. CH-10 


NOTE: This teacher training course can be obtained without a periodical order 
merely by sending in your request with $1.00 in cash, check, or money order. 
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‘Christian Herald, a family magazine for mem- 
bers of all denominations has this as its perma- 

nent platform: To conserve, interpret, and. ex- 

tend the vital elements of Evangelical Christian 

Faith. To support World Peace: that it may be 

“world-wide and lasting; Church Unity: that it 
may be increasingly a reality; Temperance: that 

. through education it may become universal and 
-that-the liquor problem may be solved. To carry 
‘forward a practical ministry to those who are in 
need. To champion those forces ... . wherever 
‘they appear . . . that bid fair to aid in the effort 
nake a a Christ-like Wa Fe 






ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENCE 


Question: 

New York dailies have carried the ap- 
peal of thirteen distinguished clergymen 
to fellow pacifist preachers to join with 
them in reaffirming their stand. These 
men state that they want no “general 
publicity” and that “by our very paci- 
fism we are constrained to do nothing 
that will aid the war parties of the fascist 
powers.” . ..I, too, am a preacher. I 
rise to object. I do not believe that you 
will do it, but nevertheless I ask for cate- 
goric answers to the following questions: 


1. Should these men in this war time, 
when millions of young Americans 
are endangering their lives in de- 
fense of freedom, be allowed to 
sabotage that defense? 


. They say they want no publicity, 
but nevertheless get it. Are they 
not responsible? 


3. In not being for America’s defense 
effort, are they not against it and 
therefore supporting the Axis—or is 
the Scripture just another writing? 


. What is your honest opinion of 
these men and their statement? 


Answer: 

1. No man should be allowed to sabo- 
tage the defense of freedom, but free 
speech and all the freedoms require that 
the statements of these thirteen men be 
allowed. Their voice cannot be silenced 
if freedom itself is to survive. Made at 
this time I may and do regret the state- 
ment. It does not help and_ therefore 
does hinder America’s all-out effort to 
defend freedom and win the peace. But 
a greater tragedy than the statement 
would be its suppression. 


2. They are responsible. They select 
a bad time to propagandize. However 
worthy their purpose, they choose a 
wrong method. Private correspondence 
with those enrolled would be entirely 
adequate. 


The Scripture is not “just another 


writing.” Writing as they have, in not 


being “for” they are “against.” 


!. I believe these thirteen are honest 
men. I cannot follow them. If I were to 
take their position, I would be both im- 
moral and unChristian, but they and 
others of their conviction are both Chris. 
tian and moral. How can these things 
be? There is only one answer— They 
are.” 

Let this be added. Now that the na- 
tion is at war no citizen escapes moral 
responsibility. As a social unit he be- 
longs to the “unity.” My son is with 
the Army, my son-in-law is at the con- 
trols of a Navy patrol bomber. They 
both hate war. Every indictment brought 
by these thirteen clergymen against war 
these young men support. But also they 
believe themselves to be soldiers of free- 
dom and peace. 

I, with these thirteen pacifist clergy- 
men and all other citizens, have moral 
responsibility for the military acts of 


“these two young men and of their com- 


rades. We put gas into their tanks, shells 
into their guns, and food into their 
bodies. We are all “one of another.” 
Now theory fades before fact and some 
words have a hollow sound. But. the 
pacifist must still be granted the integ- 
rity of his position. He ceases to be a 
pacifist when by propaganda and with 
publicity he becomes an activist. Then, 
whatever his purpose, he helps the enemy. 

Again I am reminded of the young 
man who came to his minister with the 
statement: “I am going to the colors. 
Under the circumstances and feeling as 
I do, I have no moral alternative, but if 
what you have said is true and if now 
you have nothing more to say, then in 
going I leave uy church, I leave God, 
and I go to hell.” It is that “something 
more” that is vital now. These thirteen 
men and every man of us must and may 
have “something more” to say. 


Question: 

Is there an authorized and accepted 
etiquette for the use of the Stars and 
Stripes in relation to the Christian flag’ 
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Answer: 

When the Christian Flag is shown in 
the sanctuary or in any public auditori- 
um behind the speaker, the Stars and 
Stripes should always be at the speaker’s 
left and the Christian flag or flag of the 
church at the speaker’s right. That 
means that as the congregation looks 
toward the speaker and the flags, the 
Stars and Stripes will be at the right of 
the congregation and the church flag or 
Christian flag at the left of the congrega- 
tion. The exact reverse is true where the 
flags are in front of the speaker. Always 
in a parade the United States flag is at 
the right of the marchers. During a reli- 
gious service on shipboard the Christian 
flag is raised above the Stars and Stripes. 


Question: 

I am a worker in a factory where “The 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America” has a branch. This 
is a C.I.O. body. I am not a member of 
the Union. I am now under pressure to 
join. A twelve-cent raise is being asked. 
I told our committeeman that there is 
10 justification for the raise. I am threat- 
ened. It is likely that I shall lose my 
job. We are all making good money—as 
much as we have any business to make 
under present circumstances. What shall 


I do? 


Answer: 

This question reflects a nation-wide 
growing situation in America. If present 
trends continue, whatever the result of 
the war, there is disaster ahead for Amer- 
ican freedom. What is your opinion? 
What answer would you give the one 
asking this question? From your letters 
I shall make a later reply in this column. 


Question: 

Just how important is this business of 
writing letters to men in the service? 
Surely a friend and particularly a mem- 
ber of a family will not need to be instruct- 
ed or urged to write—or am I wrong? 


Answer: 

You are all wrong! Even families 
need to be urged—many of them. There 
are hundreds, thousands of men who 
have few, if any, regular correspondents. 
Every popular journal reflects this fact 
in appeals, homesick, lonesome appeals 
from all areas and all services. Here is a 
paragraph from a letter I received during 
the week: “There is nothing in service 
life that compares to the thrill of mail 
from home, so you see, your letter was 
doubly welcome. It gives me a great 
feeling to know that the folks at home 
are interested in what we are doing.” 
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Chapel of Norfolk, Virginia Naval Operating Base. Pews and kneelers, altar, altar rail, 
pulpit and supplemental furniture built and installed by American Seating Company 


EF more than 50 years, it has been the privilege of the 
American Seating Company to work with church planners 
of every denomination. € In countless churches throughout 
the country are inspiring examples of the architects’ careful 
planning faithfully interpreted by the experienced craftsmen of 
American Seating Company. € American Seating Company 
pews installed in this and other army and navy chapels, in- 


duce thoroughly comfortable and dignified 
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reverence. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium, and Trans- 
portation Seating - Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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HOWARD RUSHMORE’S 


MOTION PICTURE 
Comments 


ONTY WOOLLEY, the “Man Who 

Came to Dinner” has at last been 
given a little milk and honey in his menu. 
Those of us who saw him as a bewhisk- 
ered Machiavelli, clever. ruthless and 
altogether unlovable in the above picture 
would be hard put to recognize the old 
rascal in 20th Century-Fox’s heart-warm- 
ing Pied Piper. In this new effort he has 
faith, hope and the greatest of these, 
charity—toward the young and _ helpless 
victims of Europe’s hour of terror, 

Not that he accepts the mantle of kind- 
liness with immediate grace. When Dun- 
kerque finds him vacationing in the Alps 
(and grieving over the death ot his 
R.A.F. son) Woolley protests the impo- 
sition of two British parents who ask him 
to take their children back to England. 
He accepts after much grumbling, finds 
shortly that a little French girl has joined 
his “brats” and by time Monty reaches 
the Channel coast he is a veritable Pied 
Piper with six juveniles in his company. 

Woolley’s great gift of unmatched film 
venom gets its opportunity in the final 
sequences when he and his brood are 
halted by a suspicious Nazi officer. His 
taunts are as neat a bit of jibe-turning 
as we've seen on the screen for several 
seasons. Their final escape and the comic- 
tragic relief of the little French girl when 
she discovers that “Heil Hitler” are no 
longer required words, provides a moving 
climax to an unusual and utterly human 
war film. 

The Pied Piper’s performance is even 
more enjoyable when one considers the 
considerable talents of the six urchins 
who threaten but only occasionally steal 
a scene from their adopted guardian. 
Roddy McDowall, Peggy Ann Garner. 
Maurice Tauzin, Merrill Rodin and 


* 


Flaurette Zama offer Woolley ample com- 
petition. Cast also includes Otto Prem- 
inger, Anne Baxter and J. Carroll Naish. 

There is laughter as well as tears in 
this one; and, too, there is the feeling 
that wherever men of free minds and 
conscience survive, there will be a Pied 
Piper to lead us from darkness into the 
light again. Our thanks to Monty Woolley 
and 20th Century-Fox for a bit of trail- 
blazing well worth applause and gratitude. 


Much as we like Mickey Rooney and 
his Hardy family, the young imp is posi- 
tively the last juvenile in Hollywood we 
would cast in the role as a junior am- 
bassador of international good will. Yet 
MGM has defied the fates by dumping 
Mickey on the playing fields of Eton 
where he tears British tradition and man- 
ners to shreds. It’s funny enough (as 
Rooney always is) but we doubt if 
Mickey gained much English prestige in 
A Yank at Eton. Edmund Gwenn, Ian 
Hunter and Freddie Bartholomew are also 
in the cast. Cinematic diplomacy virtual- 
ly demands Mickey’s return to Judge 
Hardy and domestic rather than inter- 
national problems. 

Wake Island is not a pretty film; neither 
was its subject, and the struggle waged 
there last December on the lonely bit of 
sand in the Pacific was grim and full of 
death. Paramount is to be complimented 
for depicting the 385 Marines who held 
their little outpost in a realistic light. 
There is no romance in this moving story 
of the defense against superior Japanese 
forces. Even facing death the Marines 
had time to pray; as one of them said 
“There aren’t any atheists in gunpits and 
foxholes.” 


NOW —sexnd Chistian Herald te 


YOUR BOY IN SERVICE 
—through his Chaplain 


Chaplains are asking for more subscriptions to Christian Herald—to use in their 


services, to have on their 
interesting features and inspiration. 


eading tables—because they find that our boys want its 


You can send one or more Christian Herald subscriptions to Chaplains for One Dollar 


each—just half the regular price. Mail 
Manager. 


served) and will begin service promptly. 


you 


r request ‘o Christian Herald Circulation 


He will select a chaplain (unless you prefer to have some particular camp 


At least 10,000 chaplain subscriptions are needed to make Christian Herald available 
to every soldier, sailor and marine whether at home or abroad. 
Your Bible Class may want to send five or more as their gift. 


The Country Preacher Says: 


ERE it is August 14th and the Gilbert 
family is all down to the shore. So 
many people around here have cottages 
along the shore or else rent one. All these 
forty years we have never rented one and 
had a real stay at the shore. So we blew 
ourselves this year and rented one for 
two weeks. We are not going .o be like 
farmers and always complain about the 
weather, but the first week was fair most 
every day but cold, and the second week 
was cloudy or rainy every day except 
one but warm. We enjoyed the fine sandy 
shore and having the cottage right on the 
water edge with excellent bathing. 

“You must bathe regularly,” said the 
doctor. 

“T do doctor. 
Fourth of July.” 

While it costs good money to hire a 
cottage at the shore, I guess it is well 
spent. It is a real change and one can lie 
around without dressing up. There is no 
telephone, and that’s a welcome change. 

We've had quite a little fun over those 
“off days” haven’t we? Well, I heard of 
another off day piece of hard luck that I 
guess beats them all. 

How would you like to have fifty gal- 

lons of kerosene oil run down into your 
family well? This is just what happened 
to a family down river that used to come 
to our mission services. A full fifty gallon 
tank of kerosene tipped over in the night 
in a shed just back of the house. The well 
was right near and the lot trickled out 
and ran down into the well. The water 
from the well was pumped into the house. 
What woman or man, for that matter, 
wouldn't be fit to be tied on such a morn- 
ing as that must have been. 
- But do you know, now, some three 
months later they are using that drinking 
water, and what’s more they are burning 
that kerosene in their stove! You see 
kerosene is lighter than water so they let 
down weighted pails and pulled that kero- 
sene right up and out again and put it 
back in the tank. They saved almost all 
that oil. 

As to the water, the fire company came 
and pumped out the water, then it pumped 
in good water till it ran a brook right 
over the top. 

Here it is the 17th day of August. We 
came home from the shore Saturday after- 
noon. And the very next day, Old Home 
Day down to the old country church. 

What a list of things to take! Then the 
sun peeped through and we rushed and got 
a lot of folding chairs and the hydrangeas 
were out—a big bunch of them. A new 
sign to go up so the iron bar (crow bar) 
off by nine o’ciock. Eight miles out of our 
way to pick a couple that has no car— 
four boys here to pick a girl here at this 
house. They have a big bag of lunch, 
good. Now at the church—new candles 
—flowers—brush up—windows to pry 
open—yes, I brought those sticks to hold 
them up; sun out a minute again—the 
people coming—and coming and coming 
—gas or no gas—church full—extra 
chairs—sixty-one to communion—rain 
stops just before dinner—200 eating at 
once on the lawn—afternoon service— 
eighteen miles over the hills—farmhouse 
—forty people there—five baptisms—fine 
big supper—home at ten o’clock. 

George B. Gilbert. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 
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3-A: U. S. married men read their 
papers carefully this month: they read 
there that they might, probably will, be 
drafted along with those enjoying (?) 
single blessedness. That’s the word from 
the War Department; reclassification of 
men in 3-A will start by Christmas, if 
not earlier. 

What the Department is after is an 
army of ten million men. To get that, 
there will have to be quite a bit of re- 
classification. There are a good many 
married men who could do behind-the- 
lines work (clerical, quartermaster, etc.) , 
and thus relieve a younger, stronger man 
for combat duty. Reclassification of 1-B 
men (already under way) is aimed at 
this; a man with poor teeth and eyes 
could do noncombatant work, easily— 
and fifteen out of every hundred men in 
1-B were put there because of not-so- 
good eyes and teeth. 

Henceforth, there will be no further 
1-B; all eligible men will be 1-A, for 
either full or limited service. All found 
unfit for any form of service will be 
classified 4-F, and definitely rejected. 

So far as the married men go, those 
with secondary dependents and _ those 
with only wives to support will be called 
up first. Those now doing war work will 
be reconsidered. 


FARLEY: New York had a Demo- 
cratic Convention last month which 
aroused a rather unique nation-wide 
interest, for a war-time convention. Con- 
testing for the nomination for Governor 
of the Empire State were States Attor- 
ney John J. Bennett Jr. and Senator 
James M. Mead. Bennett had the sup- 
port of James A. Farley, an old hand at 
rounding up votes; Senator Mead got 
the nod of approval from Mr. Roosevelt, 
and was recognized as “the President’s 
man.” Mr. Bennett won, and that’s im- 
portant. 

It is important, for in this convention 
there were aligned against each other 
certain strong political forces which will 
surely be aligned against each other in 
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the 1944 National Democratic Conven- 
tion, and which will fight each other in 
local, county and state elections until 
that convention meets. If Mr. Bennett— 
with Mr. Farley’s help—wins the Guber- 
natorial election, this faction may domi- 
nate the New York delegation at the Na- 
tional Convention—and that is power, 
plus, when it comes to naming the Dem- 
ocratic nominee. Farley could then pos- 
sibly swing the nomination for an anti- 
Roosevelt candidate—and that would be 
something! 

But the Farley Democrats in New 
York have been winning their elections 
with the help of the American Labor 
Party. To cultivate Labor, one of their 
party members was nominated for Con- 
troller. It didn’t work. The Labor Party 
has now named its own candidate for 
Governor, and Jim Farley can start wor- 
rying! 

Watch this New York election, this 
November. It is most significant, Presi- 
dentially speaking! 


SONG: We read in the morning pa- 
per that due to the volume of war com- 
munications over the wires of Western 
Union, there are to be no more singing 
telegrams. After September 18, your 
congratulations can no longer be crooned. 

Thank heaven, that’s over. We’ve been 
wondering for years why Western Union 
kept it up; it was about the silliest per- 
formance (off the stage) that we know 
of. Last time we received a singing tele- 
gram (sent as a joke by one of our jok- 
ing friends) the girl who was supposed 
to sing it was giggling so hard she 
couldn’t sing, so we sang it to her, and 
hung up. 

We wonder whether it really is over- 
loaded wires, or a fed-up and _ increas- 
ingly disinterested public? 


spies: Your editor dropped in last 
week for a look at Mr. Herbert Karl 
Fredrich Bahr, who was on trial for his 
life in a Newark court. He looked like a 
slightly bewildered, badly frightened, 
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over-persecuted college boy who had 
done something he didn’t mean to do, 
and wished he hadn’t. 

Mr. Bahr was convicted and sentenced, 
and now we'll be getting along to an- 
other spy. That’s the worst of the sabo- 
tage business; there isn’t any end to it. 
We shall never wipe out the spy-rings in 
this country, nor will the Germans wipe 
out our spy rings over there, for Rule 
No. 1 in espionage is that there must be 
not just one spy-ring working at a time 
in the enemy’s country, but several, each 
having no connection with or knowledge 
of the others. When you wipe one out, 
the others go on. 

Mr. Bahr, like the eight other Ger- 
mans executed in Washington, probably 
did not pick spying as a vocation; it was 
more likely thrust upon him because he 
had once lived in the U.S., harmlessly. 
The German who has lived here, gone 
back to Nazi Germany for a visit how- 
ever long, and then returned, is the man 
to watch, if you are spy-conscious. 

There is another one to watch: the 
one who talks publicly and loud about 
army or navy movements. This one can 
be a good American! 


SCALPS: It begins to look as though 
some scalps might be taken in the inter- 
government war in Washington, as 
though some heads might fall. Congress 
—or part of Congress—was looking for 
Donald Nelson’s scalp last month, but he 
still has it. Those in-the-know are say- 
ing that if Nelson’s head doesn’t fall, 
others will. 

This is bad. There is a war going on, 
and a good way to lose it is for the men 
with the responsible jobs in Washington 
to fall down on those jobs. That’s easy 
to say; what really is wrong here is that 
there seems to be a conflict, or a con- 
fusion, between the New Deal theorists 
in Washington, and the hard-headed 
business men ($1 a year men) who have 
always done things a certain way and 
who want to go on doing them that way 
even in the emergency. 
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There is litthke common ground upon 
which these two can meet: they are too 
far apart. What must come to straighten 
out the mess, we believe, is a hard-boiled 
director will clean out the drift- 
wood executives (and there are a lot of 
them in politics) , and clear out the talk- 
ative theorists, and really “drive the 
Mr. Nelson may do that, but 
many of his friends think he will not. He 
is a more or less gentle soul who loves 
his fellow man and who hates to hurt 
anyone's feelings: he has promised to 
“vet tough.” but that takes a certain 
type of personality—which he hasn't. 

Forgive us for predicting, but we'd 
like to guess that Mr. Nelson will be 
out, before long, and oldtime cracker- 
downer General Somervell will be in. 


who 


horses.” 


KAISER: Further evidence of Wash- 
ington confusion is seen in the case of 
Mr. Henry Kaiser, who has behind him 
almost a miracle-record in production 
and who wants to replace torpedoed 
supply-ships with cargo-carrying aero- 
planes. Army and Navy __higher-ups 
couldn’t agree on Mr. Kaiser long enough 
to give him the green light, so Mr. 
Nelson gave it. Mr. Raymond Clapper, 
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smartest columnist in Washington, wants 
to know why “Washington doesn’t get 
behind Mr. Kaiser with an honest effort 
instead of brushing him off with a rub- 
ber-stamp letter? . . . Why kid a man 
who has his production record? Why 
kid the public . . .?” 


Cargo planes are only one of Kaiser's 
ebullient ideas; he has another in mind 
which may be of more value to the Allies 
than 10,000 cargo planes. He is worried 
about the shortage of metals in aero- 
plane production—the shortage in nickel, 
particularly. To correct a situation in 
which U.S. production has begun to 
suffer, Kaiser has his men prospecting 
in the West for nickel deposits; some of 
these deposits were too expensive to 
work in peacetime, but they may be a 
boon in wartime if Kaiser can make 
them produce. All loyal Americans, ex- 
cept possibly a few “It-can’t-be-done” 
experts, are cheering for Kaiser; he may 
become the man of the hour along 
America’s assembly line. Watch him. 


NEWS: The American public has 
what seems to us a just complaint: it is 
that they are getting all too little news 







about the war. No capital of any bel- 
ligerent nation engaged in this war is 
turning out so little news to its people 
as Washington is turning out. 

It’s bad for the public to cry that it 
is being spoon-fed; bad for morale. Great 
Britain discovered that, when it was go- 
ing through exactly the same experience 
as we are going through now, and Great 
Britain appointed an_ information-dis 
pensing officer of Cabinet rank to see to 
it that the people got what they asked 
for in the press. When we look at the 
columns in British newspapers on thi 
Commando raids, and on the recent lit- 
tle business at Dieppe, and compare it 
with the scant 1500 words on the affair: 
in the Aleutians that have appeared in 
the American press, after two weeks 
of action—then we /now that there is 
something wrong. When we think of the 
reams of paper written by Mr. Hitler's 
agents for reader-consumption, we real 
ize that the Fuehrer appreciates the 
value of news as a morale-builder. Mos! 
of Hitler’s “news” is lies, it is true: but 
it still builds morale! 


The trouble with U.S. news is that it 
is in the hands of the Army and tli 
Navy. No thinking man wants to take it 
out of Army and Navy hands, com 
pletely: no good American wants to de 
mand any publicity that will aid the ene- 
my. But somewhere between the to» 
strict censorship of the generals and the 
admirals, and free and open publicity. 
there must lie a middle road which would 
satisfy the mothers and fathers who are 
sending their sons to the front. 

The American public can take it, even 


if it is news of defeat. Let’s have it! 


ABROAD 


BRAZIL: Brazil is in the war. Brazil 
has been patient, but the sinking of six 
Brazilian ships, bringing the total to 
twenty sent down by Axis subs, was 
the straw that broke the Brazilian back. 

Brazil can muster an army of 400,000 
men; it has an air force of 5.000 and a 
navy that is a bit antiquated. Which 
means that from a military standpoint. 
the Allies will not get a great deal of 
help from our sister republic. Most of 
their fighting will come from their air 
corps, which has already accounted for 
more than its share of Axis submarines 
in South American waters, 


But Brazil will help mightily in other 
directions. There is a wealth of unex- 
ploited rubber down there—and rubber 
is something the Allies have needed des- 
perately ever since Malaya and the East 
Indies fell. There is also a rich store of 
bauxite for aluminum, manganese and 
iron ores, industrial diamonds, 
stuffs, textiles, hides—and seventy per- 
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cent of the world’s coffee supply. 
Then, there is the “bulge”—that bit of 
land that thrusts itself out into the 


South Atlantic toward the African 
“bulge” at Dakar. Here is the shortest 
distance between the two continents: 


here is the best spot for a trans-oceanic 
air route, and here is the best spot in the 
Atlantic to hunt for enemy submarines! 
Truth be told, Brazil has long been help- 
ing the Allied Nations here; there has 
been a vital air ferry and transportation 
service rising from the Brazilian bulge, 
for quite some time: there have also 
been some 600 new airfields in the “plan- 
ning stage.” for months back. Brazilian 
planes and warships have been sub-hunt- 
ing with U.S. planes and men-o’-war, 
and the catch has been good. 


Last but not least. Brazil now throws 
herself squarely in the path of one of 
the most vulnerable invasion threats 
that has been worrying U.S. Army and 
Navy men since Pearl Harbor. Brazil 
also will have a strong influence in mak- 
ing other South American states aware 
of their danger: it is not improbable 
that she will lead the procession of 
South American nations lining up in 
full war regalia against the enemy. That 
is more than probable when we think of 
the West Coast of South America, and 
its vulnerability to invasion by 





Japan! 


THIN: There are two thin men in 
India who hold the key to that land’s 
tomorrrow. One is Gandhi, whose rai- 
ment consists of a loin cloth—and a 
flowing white sheet for state occasions. 
The other is Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
equally thin but a lover of the best sack 
suits to be had from London. These 
two lawyers can bring peace or war. 
Civil war. 

Gandhi rules 240,000,000 Hindus, or 
the best part of them: Mr. Jinnah is the 
leading figure among 80,000,000 Moslems 
in India who say they will not live in a 
Hindu-dominated state. The Moslems 
threaten, in case England grants inde- 
pendence to India, to secede and set up 
a separate Moslem state. The Hindus 
call for federation of all India, which 
seems, with 80,000,000 discontented 
Moslems, somewhat a large order. 





It may come to civil war between 
Moslem and Hindu. or war between In- 
dian and Englishman. We think the 
former more probable. We also think 
that the Indian would be smart if he 
would take a good long look at the Bur- 
mese border, and ask himself whether 
he can expect his cherished independ- 
ence from the huge Japanese army that 
waits there for the civil war to break. 
With interna] bloodshed raging, the man 
from Nippon would have an easy time 
of it beating both sides. 

India is afraid of the Axis; she is 
watching closely the progress of the 
war, and the up-to-now defeats of the 
Allied Powers have more than a little to 
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do with her stand. It looks like a “play- 
ing safe” policy, from here. The ques- 
tion remains as to who would be safe, 
anywhere, if the Axis were to win. 


RAID: The raid of 10,000 British- 
Americans at Dieppe is the Allies’ great- 
est raid, to date. It did not establish a 
second front; it was not staged for that. 
It was a dress rehearsal staged to answer 
certain questions that plagued the Allied 
commanders. 

It proved that Allied beachheads can 
be established on the French side of 
the Channel, in spite of German fortifi- 
cations that have been in preparation 
there since 1940. It proved that the 
Allies now have sufficient air power to 
protect the surface movements of its 
troops and navies. The air phase is espe- 
cially interesting. The loss of aireraft 
over Dieppe was approximately in the 
ratio of one to one—one German to one 
British plane lost. When the~Germans 
were trying to bomb England into sub- 
mission, a year or so ago, they lost five 
planes to every British plane they shot 
down. In other words, the British and 
Americans have developed a new. strik- 
ing power in the air. 

The raid proved that the American 
Flying Fortress is something for Hitler 
to worry about; after the week-end of 
battle was over, the “Forts” had engaged 
in four large-scale actions, and lost not 
one single bomber. In one raid, eleven 
Forts shot down six of twenty attacking 
German fighter-planes, with not one 
American fighter-plane to help them. If 
that doesn’t give the Nazis a case of 
the jitters, then nothing ever will. 


RUSSIA: In two months’ time, the 
Germans in Russia regained more terri- 
tory than they had lost in their retreat 
of last winter. Since the start of the 
war, 38,000,000 Russians have come un- 
der Nazi control; oil and mineral wealth 
untold has been taken from the Soviets; 
Sevastopol, Rostov, Maikop are gone. 
and it looks as we write as though Stal- 
ingrad must go. The oil of Baku seems 
within reach of the invader, and the re- 
treat goes on. 

But mark this: between May 15 and 
August 15 last. the Germans lost 1.- 
250.000 men, of which nearly half a 
million were killed; they also lost 3,390 
tanks, 4,000 guns, 4.000 aeroplanes. The 
Russians lost 606,000 men, 2,240 tanks, 
3,612 guns, 2,198 planes. 


In other words, the manpower of the 
Germans is being used up about twice as 
fast as Russia’s: for each two tanks lost 
by the Russians, the Germans lost three: 
the Germans were losing twice as many 
planes—and the first cold weather of the 
winter of *42 is only six weeks away! 

Maybe, it will be the draining of Ger- 
many’s manpower that will beat her. 
It doesn’t make a particle of difference 
how much oil you have, if you haven’t 
any men left to use it. 





SOLOMONS: (Once again the Amer- 
ican Navy has met the Japanese Navy 
and given it a shooting-lesson. Full re- 
ports on sinkings and casualties in the 
latest Solomon Islands affair are not 
yet in our hands as we go to press, but 
it looks, from early communiques, as 
tho the Yanks had triumphed at the ra- 
tio of one hundred to one. 


The significance of this victory is plain. 
For one thing, it demonstrates that Ja- 
pan, having lost face badly in the first 
encounter, went all-out and took impos- 
sible risks in order to regain that face 
and succeeded only in losing more. And 
there than face involved. 
American Marines in the Solomons up- 
set the Japanese time-table, and are 
now a threat to Tokyo. From here the 
Americans might—and probably will— 
spread out further and further, one little 
island at a time, until they are within 
striking distance of the mainland of Ja- 
pan itself. That must come: only land- 
based aircraft can successfully attack 
Japan. With bombers rising from this 
direction, and more bombers coming in 
from airports in China, Japan would be 
And if the 
Russians can hold, and the Allies get the 
use of Vladivostok, Nippon will be in an 
utterly impossible position. 





Was more 


caught in a bad_ pincers. 


That this is what the Alhed nations 
are aiming at is now fairly certain. First, 
the Japanese Navy will be reduced to 
impotence. Then the air-fleets, land- 
based, will strike at the mainland. It is 
foolish to imagine that the Allies will 
attempt to fight their way back across 
Malaya, Burma, ete., when the enemy 
can be brought down by an attack on 
enemy headquarters in the capital. 


CHINA: The army of Chiang Kai- 
shek is still the amazement of the world. 
Driven back a thousand times, they have 
started another counter-offensive — in 
which the Japanese have been driven 
back. The Japanese almost had control 
of the rail line that ran from Shanghai 
to Indo-China: almost had control of all 
the air-bases that U.S. fliers might have 
used to bomb Tokyo; almost had the 
Chinese in one big final trap. The trap 
was never sprung. Why? 

Some there are who say that Japanese 
troops by the thousand were suddenly 
moved from the battlefields of China to 
a position along the border of Manchu- 
kuo, and put in shape for a push against 
Russia into Siberia. That would have 
relieved the pressure on Chiang, certain- 
ly. Others say that the Japanese were 
moving their men into Yunnan and 
Kwangsi, to take Chiang in the rear. 

And others there are who say that 
Japan’s impossibly long lines are be- 
ginning to show the strain, that Nippon 
is beginning to weaken. Of this no one 
but the Jap can be sure. But it is more 
than a hope; it must happen, sooner or 
later. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PICTURE: Faith is slipping, in some 
quarters of the American church; pastors 
tell us that a lot of U.S. Christians these 
bitter days are just shrugging their shoul- 
ders in the direction of the sanctuary 
and saying, “We can’t see God in all 
that’s going on, in all that’s happening 
to us.” Perhaps their eyes are bad... . 

Consider Mahatma Gandhi. If any 
man in the world has any reason to be 
confused, the Mahatma has; if any leader 
of a great desperate people and cause has 
reason to be discouraged and to give up 
with a shrug of his shoulder, he has. Yet 
—reports Louis Fischer, famous author 
who has just spent a three-week visit 
with Gandhi—yet on the walls of Gand- 
hi’s mud hut hangs one little 4-by-6-inch 
picture that is the only decoration in the 
hut: a picture of Jesus Christ. 

Think it over, American! This Gandhi 
is no Christian; he follows from afar. Yet 
if a lot of the rest of us, all tangled up in 
our possessions, could break away from 
them and get clear in our consciousness 
that one Divine Countenance, we'd be a 
lot more certain of the purposes of God 
and the everlastingness of faith in Christ 
than we are now. 


Sects: Dr. Elmer T. Clark, of the 
Methodist Board of Missions and Church 
Extension reports a peculiar situation in 
Latin America; he says that there are too 
many small sects crowding in down there, 
from the United States. They are Pente- 
costalists, Assembly of God, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, Four-Square Gospel and Mor- 
mons, and “they proselyte among other 
evangelical groups and themselves and 
carry on a program of evangelism exclu- 
sively. They are discrediting Protestant- 
PRM corse” 

This may be important—coming as it 
does at the very moment when it is being 
suggested none too gently that all Prot- 
estants get out of Latin America, and 
when there is a large-scale revival of 
Jesuit activity South of us. 


Latin America is a great fertile field for 
the missionary crusade; it will become 
increasingly that as our interest in that 
section increases. In one sense, Latin 
America is Exhibit A for U. S. missions: 
in another, it is a sadly neglected terri- 
tory. All the missionary romance and ad- 
venture has seemed to lie in China and 
India; we have rather neglected our own 
back vard. Yet, with the splendid few 
we have sent down there, miracles have 
been wrought: In Porto Rico, for in- 
stance, a startlingly complete religious 
freedom has been won since the Spanish 
War. 

There is no sensible reason why the 
Protestants should get out: to ask them 
to leave there now is like asking all 
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Catholics to leave New England because 
the Puritans got there first! What ts 
necessary is a unity of thought and ac- 
tion among competent Protestant groups 
to save a great people and to do a great 
work in winning for Christ what might 
be in danger of going to Marx, Hitler 
and Lenin. May we have the gumption 
at least to do that! 


GLOOM: The Assistant Dean of Law- 
rence College has just been studying 
American preaching from 1929 to 1940. 
He reports a note of social pessimism: 
“Much of the American religious think- 
ing of the early ’20’s was concerned with 
the problem of ‘the Kingdom of God on 
Earth’ and man’s improvement of his 
worldly lot. This tendency to equate re- 
ligion with contemporary social move- 
ments or anything temporal or human 
has been rejected by a group now prone 
to speak of the former position as ‘de- 
funct liberalism’—and to charge it with 
failure to recognize great qualitative dif- 
ferences between the temporal and the 
eternal.” 


That is a trend worth your thought. 
It might be mildly interesting if the 
zroup mentioned were a group of con- 
servatives never much interested in the 
liberal cause: what gives this item sparkle 
is the fact that Assistant Dean Hamilton 
based his findings on a study of the ser- 
mons printed in The Christian Century 
Pulpit! 


Tourists: Better than 300 young 
Methodists, accompanied by eighty-two 
adult counsellors, toured the country 
during the past summer months in a 


church visitation project called The 
Youth Caravan. 
The Caravan idea grew out of the 


Youth Crusade begun back in 1939 by 
the M. E. Church South; that year, there 
were fifteen teams on tour. This vear 
there were eighty-two teams on the job. 
Each Caravan is made up of two young 
men, two young women and a counsellor; 
the Caravaners must have had two years 
of college work and be under twenty-four 
years of age, and they must take a course 
of specialized study during the spring and 
winter months. They serve without pay, 
visit a church a week, where they organ- 
ize youth work, interpret church school 
literature, engage in home visitation, hold 


informal study and action groups, or- 
ganize forums and _ stage recreational 


demonstrations. 
It is one of the largest and most effec- 
5 
tive youth movements of this generation. 


SPATS: If you want to be happy 
though married, develop an artistic tech- 
nique of argument; that, says Dr. Regina 
Westcott Wieman, is the best insurance 
for a long and happy marriage. Engaged 
couples with a tendency to differ, she 
says, usually obtain domestic bliss. 

Dr. Wieman knows whereof she speaks; 
she is a ranking expert on domestic bliss 





and marriage problems, and we do not 
intend to start any argument with her. 
We agree, 100 per cent, but we’d feel a 
lot better about it if we men could only 
win an argument once in a while. 

Not too long ago we heard a preacher 
rise at a banquet and say, “Tonight 
marks the fortieth anniversary of my 
marriage; in all that time, my wife and I 
have never had a spat.” He was followed 
by a hard-bitten old Bishop who said 
soberly, “Now, my friends, there are two 
things to keep in mind about the broth- 
er’s statement. One is that it may not be 
true. The other is that if it is true, how 
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ghastly! 


Just what this item has to do with 
Church News we’re not sure, except that 
Dr. Wieman made her statement to a 
group of religious educators, and that 
most of us are still married in a church. 


STRATEGY: The churches and syna- 
gogues of fifteen communions and creeds 
will make a united, spontaneous appeal 
to their constituencies this fall and win- 
ter. It is a move and a strategy that 
should make every Christian in America 
proud of his leadership. 

A committee of leading churchmen has 
been formed to launch the appeal under 
the chairmanship of Charles E. Wilson of 
New York City. who happens to be presi- 
dent of the General Electrie Company, a 
Baptist and a layman. By way of added 
strength the Committee roster includes 
other laymen: Henry R. Luce, eminent 
magazine magnate; James L. Kraft, the 
Chicago cheese man; President Charles 
Seymour of Yale: Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati; William Allen White of Emporia: 
Governor Charles A. Sprague of Oregon 
and Mr. Wendell Willkie. 

The canvasses will fall mainly in two 
periods: November 15 to December 6, 
and February 21 to March 14. Churches 
cooperating include the Episcopal, Re- 
formed Church in America, United Breth- 
ren, Presbyterian, in the U.S.A., Syna- 
Council of America, Congrega 
tional-Christian, Church of the Brethren, 
Methodist, United Presbyterian, Evan- 
gelical, Evangelical and Reformed, Afri- 
can M. E. and Colored M. E. 

This is a great plan. It will, if cleverly 
handled, bring the attention of the whole 
community to the whole church at once, 
as well as making one concerted plea for 
regular financial support. No preacher in 
America likes to put forth the effort he 
is required to put into finances; they all 
look forward to that ecclesiastical Utopia 
which is found in the rare church which 
supports itself with free-will gifts once a 
year, and that never finds it necessary to 
ask at any other time for funds. 
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But that’s Utopia! Lacking it, this lay- 
man’s drive, aided and abetted as it is by 
a liberal sprinkling of prominent clergy. 
seems the most sensible way of handling 
the problem, at the moment. We wish it 
every success. 
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SENSE: “Whereas the armed forces of 
the United States are particularly ex- 
posed to the social destructive effects of 
the use of liquor, and whereas, our 
churches are vitally concerned in the 
moral and physical welfare of the men in 
the service, we recommend to our min- 
isters that they exert themselves to the 
utmost to counteract these evils by scien- 
tific and educational methods.” 

The italics are ours; the rest is the 
original statement issued by the General 
Council of Congregational Christians. 
Now we're getting somewhere! This is a 
sensible approach to the temperance 
problem. We'll never get it solved by be- 
wailing and bemoaning the presence of 
liquor; we'll never solve it, even, by call- 
ing attention, over and over again, to the 
manifold sins of the liquor industry, or 
by weeping over the victims of the busi- 
ness. 

But when we can convince the public 
that they are being plundered economi- 
cally and degraded socially by an indus- 
try that doesn’t care what happens so 
long as it reaps its profit—then we are 
on the right track. We need a whole new 
approach to this problem—an economic 
and social approach. 

We’ve been emotional about it long 
enough; now we need to be cool-headed 
—and hard-boiled! 

Incidentally, Miss Mary Lewis Reed, 
who is a New York Registered Nurse, 
has an important and fact-crammed little 
booklet entitled “Alcohol—Its Physiolog- 
ical and Psychological Effects and Their 
Social Consequences.” Fathers and moth- 
ers of boys in the Service will especially 
appreciate it. Price is $1.50 for ten 
copies; it is obtainable from Mary L. 
Reed, Box 50, Station H, New York City. 


END? The news that the govern- 
ment has “cracked down” on the manu- 
facture of liquor for the duration is good 
news, but don’t let it stampede you into 
thinking it may be the end of liquor for 
the duration. The booze men have taken 
care of that; they have a five-year supply 
on hand against such an eventuality, and 
they have probably worked overtime to 
get a ten-year supply laid up before the 
axe fell. 

There was no good reason why the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages should 
not be stopped. Tires can be made out of 
alcohol: good tires, to relieve the pres- 
sure we are suffering now. If the indus- 
try is not patriotic enough to give over 
this much to win the war, then they 
should be forced to give over. 


TIDE: The demand for war-time 
Prohibition is rising. General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) has 
asked for it; so have the official assem- 
blies of 10 leading denominations, and 
goodness knows how many others. 
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HE’S just seven years old, she 
lives at 514 Plum Street, her father is 
plain Bill White. Most people notice her 
pigtails and her blue eyes, but they 
never guess they’re in the presence of 
royalty. 

But we know! 


Maybe that’s because we know more 
about her kingdom—the kingdom she’l1 
be queen of one day—than these people. 
It’s no ordinary kingdom, this—it com- 
bines the best features of all the fairy 
stories you ever read rolled into one. 
Instead of an ordinary marble palace, 
she'll have a real home made of in- 
expensive materials that you haven’t 
even heard of yet, flooded with sun- 
light, and opening on the whole out- 
doors. 

Instead of a pumpkin coach, she’ll 
drive a car such as you have never 
dreamed of, and fly a plane as readily 
as you would drive a car. Plastic shoes 
will be her glass slippers. And her 
servants will all be electric, for elec- 
tricity, in modern electric appliances for 
cooking, heating, cooling, and cleaning, 
is just about the best servant man has 
ever had, 








Where is this fairyland? It’s right 
here in America, tomorrow! 

But how can we be sure that this 
is not just another fairy tale? Because 
American industry has already made 
enough discoveries and developments 
to reveal to us the shape of things to 
come. New materials like plastics, new 
developments _ like new 
sciences like electronics, assure us of 


television, 


this—and promise even more. 

Today’s job is fighting for that better 
world. But when comes, 
American industry, once again busy 
producing things to make living better, 
will help to make tomorrow’s young 
men and women more truly princes and 
princesses than the heroes of yesterday’s 
fairy tales. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The volume of General Electric war pro- 
duction is so high and the degree of secrecy 


tomorrow 


required is so great that we cannot tell you 
about it now. When it can be told we be- 
lieve that the story of industry’ s developments 
during the war years will make one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of 
industrial progress. 
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IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


ee E COULD lose this war—at the moment 
we are losing it,” was within recent weeks 
the statement of a responsible officer of 
the national government. These are strong words 
but they are not spoken too soon. 

Why? Who? Why are we losing the war and 
who is responsible? These are the reasonable 
questions of an anxious people. 

We suffered surprises and reverses at Pearl Har- 
bor, on Bataan and Corregidor, off Java and in the 
Aleutians, but we did not lose the war. Certainly 
we did not lose it in the Coral Sea, nor at Midway. 
We have not lost it in the Solomon Islands, and 
over Europe we have scarcely begun to fight. Our 
allies have suffered disasters from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea, from North Cape to the Pyrenees, 
across Asia and the North of Africa, but they have 
not lost the war. Dunkirk was another Thermop- 
olae, for the ages will write that on that day an- 
other slave-driver was turned back. The Axis 
powers may have won the victories, but they have 
won them only to lose the war unless for another 
year and another and yet another they can win yet 
greater victories. “Never did so many owe so much 
to so few” is the epic prophecy of the shape of 
things to come. 

What then of the fateful words with which this 
editorial begins? They dare not be dismissed. 
Clearly our fighting men are not losing the war. 
Definitely our sons have not lost it. We sent them 
into action without planes or with ancient models. 
We left them all but defenseless on unfortified is- 
lands, but they made the materials do. They did not 
fail. Who then has failed and where? 

One popular columnist says that we have failed 
by refusing to call up great Americans simply be- 
cause they decline to be the government’s “yes” 
men and by penalizing efficiency in the base cause 
of selfish politics. Another lays the blame at the 
door of criminal labor and at the feet of politi- 
cians who are afraid to deal with the criminals. 
Yet another who writes of many matters includes 
misleading war-zone publicity and expresses the 
opinion that a little more of this and the American 
people won’t believe anything. There are those 
who express the unguarded opinion that the war is 
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being lost in Washington, who affirm that industrial 
captains who would toil and spin are entangled by 
bureaucratic red tape—that they may get a rubber 
stamp of approval but not materials; that while we 
fight the battles of freedom half a world away sev. 
enty thousand native born citizens of Japanese 
descent are treated like felons and turned into 
peons; that the negro is still a slave and anti-Semi- 
tism a growing sinister reality; that in the field of 
production where even our enemies acknowledge 
our supremacy we have come not to our maximums 
but into decline and that while the nation’s very 
existence is threatened the New Deal fights first 
to save its own life. 

These are some of the “goings” in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, and the sound thereof is not unlike 
the sound made by Abraham Lincoln’s critics in 
1863. But also those words of high authority and the 
reality of “Too little and too late,” cannot be dis- 
missed with a shrug or a parable. All is not well with 
America. We have lost something we had or thought 
we had, immediately after Pearl Harbor. What about 
strikes, slow-downs and lockouts by anyone, at any 
time anywhere? Service men have a name for it— 
Treason. Where lies the fault? Who is to blame? 

Here are the answers. The “Where” is the home 
front and we—you and I—are to blame. The trouble 
is in the soul of America; it is a spiritual sickness 
and we the soul doctors have greatly failed. We 
have or will have the guns and tanks, the ships of 
the sea and air, armies and their equipment to meet 
supreme demands, but it is “not by might nor by 
power,” but by the spirit—or lack of it—that finally 
we shall prevail or perish. 

Today a people born in the travail of “Give me 
liberty or give me death” are out-matched in the 
spirit of sacrifice, by the militant faiths of Nazism, 
Fascism, Communism and Emperor worship. We 
are the generations of those who fought to help win 
a war and then deserted the peace. We are the 
selfish seekers after security in a world that rocked. 
We are the futile isolationists of a shrunken globe. 
We are the liberals who denied or ignored the faith 
of the fathers, who made of pacifism a golden calf, 
who forgot “thus saith the Lord,” and pridefully said 
it ourselves. 

Was it much learning that made us madP Too 
often Christian colleges and seminaries were the 
feeding grounds of saboteurs of freedom and faith, 
faith in God, faith in Christ, faith in the Scriptures, 
faith in democracy, faith in America. We set out to 
reconcile faith with science. We tried to make it 

(Continued on page 57) 
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CHARLES DOWNES 


iy EORGE HILLER and I went 
We to school together as- boys. 
“xd He’s done pretty well in the hard- 
ware business since then but it hasn’t 
changed him any. We like to slip away 
together once in awhile with our fishing 
rods and sort of play hookey, as we still 
call it. Ed Jones and a couple of other 
people were in Hiller’s store when I 
dropped in yesterday, and George was 
doing all the clerking himself. 

Ed and I got talking while George 
was busy with the others. Ed has a 
filling station. But the rubber shortage 
and gas rationing have kind of punctured 
his business. It’s got him worried. He 
told me that if things keep on the way 
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Salesmen for household standard products like refrig- 


erators, 


find themselves without anything to sell 


WHILE IN OUR ARMED FORCES FIGHTING OUR BATTLES FOR VICTORY MANY 
MEN WILL MAKE THE SUPREME SACRIFICE AND THOUSANDS WILL SUSTAIN 
GRIEVOUS WOUNDS, THERE ARE MEN AT HOME, UNNOTICED IN OUR NA- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT TO SUDDEN CHANGE, WHO HAVE NO CHOICE BUT TO 
MAKE GREAT SACRIFICES. IT IS FOR THESE, WHO ALSO SERVE, ALBEIT WITH- 
OUT OTHER CHOICE, THAT THIS MESSAGE OF REASSURANCE IS WRITTEN 


they have been he'll have to close up. 

George had joined us while Ed was 
talking, and immediately took over the 
conversation. 

“Yes, sir!” George nodded. “If things 
keep on the way they have been a lot of 
us will be going out of business.” 

“What’s the matter with your busi- 
ness?” I asked. “You seem to be doing 
well. People always need hardware.” 

“Sure,” he replied. “They need tires, 
too. but Ed Jones can’t sell ‘em! What 
am I going to do when my shelves are 


empty? I can’t restock. Everything on 
those shelves there,” he said, pointing to 
his electrical appliances, “is out for the 
duration. They’re not making them any- 
more: toasters, waffle irons, mixers, elec- 
tric irons. . Bicycles are frozen. No 
more kitchen sinks or gas stoves— Guess 
Tl have to sell hot dogs soon!” 

“Well,” I interrupted, “you still have 
the old stand-bys: tools and nails and 
rope and ... And that reminds me. I 
need a few feet of rope, George, I guess 
about—” 
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“Haven’t a foot in the place,” he said. 

I looked at him with surprise. 

“TI never kept a large stock,” he ex- 
plained. “And since Pearl Harbor and 
Bataan the government has frozen it for 
the navy. We can’t get a foot of Manila 
rope for love or money today.” 

“ave,” i rubbing my chin, 
“suess Tl have to do with what Ive 
got. But I do need a roll of copper screen 
cloth.” 

“No can do,” said. “That’s 
out, too. I can let you have some gal- 
vanized though.” 

So I took what I could get, bought the 
other things I needed, and went on my 
way. All that day I kept thinking, off 
and on, about what George and Ed had 
told me, and it bothered me. 

That evening, Harry Gillen and_ his 
wife dropt in for a call. 


sad, 


George 


Harry is a 
traveling salesman for a large spice im- 
porter. While the women were inside 
talking Harry and I went out on the 
porch. I 
was. 


asked him how his business 


“There isn’t any,” he said. “Can't get 
most spices today. All we can do is ra- 
tion what we have on hand to our regular 
customers. When that’s gone we're 
through, and [ll be looking for a job!” 

Just then our wives came out and we 
changed the subject and got on to other 
matters. 

During the following days I found my- 
self thinking a lot about Harry and Ed 
and George, and of thousands like them 
all over the country who are being af- 
fected more and more every day by the 
shortage of goods that the war is caus- 
ing. I kept wondering, what is going to 
happen to millions of middle class peo- 
ple in America, regular, ordinary, every- 
day people—small business men, like 
Harry and Ed and George, people in the 
professions: doctors, lawyers, clergymen 
and school teachers, printers and news- 
papermen, like myself, and to our fam- 
ilies and creditors—if we are forced by 
circumstances, over which we have no 
control, into a position where we are 
no longer able to meet our bills and 
pay taxes? 

We’ve never had a situation quite like 
this before in America. Almost every- 
body I know is doing a lot of thinking 
about it. 

The more I thought about it, and the 
more I discussed it with others, the more 
I came to realize that, serious as the 
situation undoubtedly is, it is not as bad 
as some seem to think. I’m not trying 
to minimize it. It’s a big question, per- 
haps one of the biggest any of us has 
ever had to face. But it’s not going to 
beat us. I say that deliberately after 
careful thought and a good deal of in- 
vestigation. 

Our cronic malcontents and agitating 
enemies of democracy are stirred to 
malevolent frenzies by the broadcasted 
theory that all are parasites except those 
who produce with their hands, that only 
those who create with muscle and sweat 
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GAS AND TIRE RATIONING HAS LEFT MANY A MAN WHO HAD 
A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS OF HIS OWN, EMPTYHANDED 


are entitled to a fair share of society’s 
wealth. 

But was not man endowed with reason 
by a wise God to allow him to find if he 
could a place above that of the hewers 
of wood? Could this theory of the social 
extremists be based on a jealous resent- 
ment against the few who exert them- 
selves to the full use of their divinely 
bestowed power of thinking and so raise 
themselves above the accepted economic 
level. 

It has been the publicly proclaimed 
theory of those who have brought misery 
and destruction over the earth in this 
century that religion weakens men and 
nations. They have in their brief time 
of power destroyed much of the visible 
structure of the church. But are they 
not discovering that the destroying 
places of worship and forbidding public 
prayer has only made stronger the inner, 
deep-rooted convictions of true Chris- 
tians. Do they not surely sense that this 
new strength will overwhelm and destroy 
them? 


More Than Economics 

The thing that many people fail to 
see is that more than economic issues are 
involved. Social, political and moral fac- 
tors are inseperable parts of the prob- 
lem. The moral aspect alone is one of 
the most vital of all, the one indeed on 
which all of the others hinge. I hope 
to make this abundantly clear as we go 
along. But first of all let us consider 
some of the points that many people 
seem to misunderstand. By so doing, it 


will help to make the main point clearer. 
None of us, of course, can possibly 


grasp the tremendous implications of the 
great social and economic changes now 
taking place. They are world-wide and 
all-embracing, and reach into all phases 
of human activity. That they have so 
quickly and so directly affected the so- 
called middle class in America empha- 
sizes a fact too little recognized, which 
is simply this: the United States essen- 
tially is a nation of middle class people. 


The Middle Class 

The term “middle class,” however, 
is neither exact nor representative as an 
American expression. It is a term of 
European origin, and its European mean- 
ing does not apply to conditions in this 
country. There are no peasants or aristo- 
crats in the United States. We have dif- 
ferent income groups, it is true, but no 
frozen and immutable class distinctions 
as in Europe. In America class distine- 
tions are not rigidly defined even in dif- 
ferent income groups. 

Our lawmakers, teachers, and clergy- 
men, our artists and scientists, our 
bankers, farmers, manufacturers and 
merchants, even our generals and ad- 
mirals, almost without exception, are 
middle class people. This is not so in 
any other country. Our children are edu- 
cated in the public schools, we read the 
same press dispatches, listen to the same 
radio programs, see the same movies, 
buy the same standard brands as our 
neighbors, and, as a result, our stand- 
ards and values are similar. For the most 
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part, these are middle class standards, 
that is, standards of the middle income 
group, which has the largest group buy- 
ing power. Consequently, the impact of 
war and economic change on the Ameri- 
can middle class, so called, is bound to 
affect the whole tenor of our national 
life. 


Political Paradoxes 

Politically, for example, we are con- 
fronted with one of the most curious 
paradoxes any generation in this coun- 
try has ever had to face. While fighting 
as free men for the maintenance of dem- 
ocratic institutions and free enterprise 
we find that the iron laws of military 
and economic necessity leave us no 
alternative but to accept extension of 
government control over virtually every- 
thing of material importance. In addi- 
tion, the rising power of the trades 
unions is a political factor which some 
observers believe is likely to grow and 
become a major influence upon post-war 


be denied. It is simply this: our eco- 
nomic system is built around the middle 
class, and has become so complicated it 
could not function without a large and 
continually growing middle income 
group. Try to imagine the United States 
without a large number of white collar 
workers. You can’t do it. Most of them 
are engaged in some kind of work that 
has to do with the distribution of goods 
from producer to consumer, an abso- 
lutely vital and indispensable service to 
the community at large, or else they are 
engaged in essential professional or 
technical work. America simply wouldn’t 
be America without them. 


This fact is likely to become so obvi- 
ous during the near future that govern- 
ment action to ease the burden of the 
middle class in the present emergency is 
almost as certain as snow next winter. 

In addition to all this, some of us 
seem to forget another important fact. 
Our so-called middle class embraces all 





WHILE SOME SMALL RETAIL SHOPS HAVE GAINED, OTHERS HAVE CLOSED ENTIRELY 


policies. These trends have caused many 
people to be alarmed about the future. 
They fear that government controls will 
not be relinquished after the war, and 
that men with radical ideas will obtain 
influence in the government and attempt 
to put their theories into practice. 


To many Americans, one of the most 
obnoxious and dangerous of the radical 
theories is that which regards the mid- 
dle class as a parasite group. This may 
have been partly true in nineteenth cen- 
tury Europe, but it is not true in the 
United States today. Even the radicals 
themselves nowadays have come to see 
the error of their ways on this point. 
The truth of the matter is too plain to 
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types and races of men. It possesses to 
a conspicuous degree the qualities of ini- 
tiative, ingenuity and adaptability. It is 
daring and _ resourceful. If anybody 
thinks that this group, which conceived 
and developed the great corporate enter- 
prises of America, is going to succumb 
easily under the calamities of this war 
he is grossly misinformed in American 
psychology, and has very little concep- 
tion of the resiliency of the American 
people. The experiences of the great 
depression following 1929, and the rapid 
transition of our normal manufacturing 
facilities to abnormal war production 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor fur- 
nish abundant evidence of what we can 
do when we have to. 








Government Control 
However, we may as well reconcile 
ourselves to greater government control 
of economic forces in the future. World 
conditions and the security of the nation 
make it necessary and inevitable. So 
long as we retain the power of. the ballot, 
and exercise our constitutional rights we 
shall have representative government, 
and so long as we have that, despite its 
imperfections, we meed not be too great- 
ly troubled by alarmists. As a nation and 
as individuals we have a deeply rooted 
conviction that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people is 
right and must endure. So long as the 
majority of us hold on to that I don’t 
think we need worry too much. 
Furthermore, there is every reason to 
believe that the cooperation now being 
achieved by the United Nations is to be 
used after the war to stimulate civilian 
consumption and thus maintain produc- 
tion levels and raise living standards 
throughout the world. Such a program 
of planned activity, 
even if only partly re- 
alized, will make for a 
broadening of the mid- 
dle class, not only here 
but in other countries 
as well, and will bene- 
fit everybody. 
Socially, also, the 
war is changing things 
all around us. It is 
disrupting family life, 
as it always does. At 
the same time it is 
bringing people closer 
together. Whole com- 
munities are 
better acquainted 
through individuals 
taking part in volun- 
teer work for the Red 
Cross and the various 
civilian defense groups. 
Cultural and moral 
values are also affected 
by the great changes 
now taking place. When 
people are troubled and 
afflicted they seem ei- 
ther to place too great 
an emphasis on cur- 
rent events and personal affairs, or they 
attempt to escape from reality by vari- 
ous means. 


getting 


Crux of the Problem— 

In many respects, this is the very crux 
of the problem. The future of any nation 
is determined absolutely by its cultural 
values and its moral standards. What 
America needs most of all is a fresh 
evaluation of its basic concepts. We 
need a new sense of direction. This we 
are in the process of acquiring. 

In times such as these great revivals 
of religion with the renewal of Christian 
faith rise from the souls of the people. 
These rise spontaneously from men’s 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Chaplain Bart D. Stephens, U.S.N., beloved by 
thousands of bluejackets, leads Divine Services 
in a Navy chapel ‘somewhere in the U. S. A.” 


by 


Lieut. CARL KNUDSEN 
NEVER saw so much religion 


ee 
A harbored in one spot in all 


my life.” This was the answer of 
one sailor to a question in his anxious 
mother’s letter, “Can you lead a Chris- 
tian life in the United States Navy?” 

Hundreds of thousands of mothers, 
fathers, wives, and sweethearts are won- 
dering about the fate of the morals and 
religion of their loved ones who today 
are following the sea trails of John Paul 
Jones. Is religion gently shunted aside 
for the duration of the national emer- 
gency as an inconvenient inhibition 
against an all-out fight? Is the tradi- 
tional picture of the drunken sailor with 
a girl in every port to describe the social 
level of Uncle Sam’s fighting seamen? 
Will the bluejacket return from the 
Navy morally disillusioned and _spiritu- 
ally undone? 

“Tt takes seven services on Sunday to 
accommodate the men who worship,” 
continued the seaman son in replying to 
his letter from home. “Furthermore, al- 
most anywhere we turn we must come 
into some kind of contact with a church- 


lf 
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man. Our Chaplain is our trouble shoot- 
er. He is a combination information 
bureau, welfare worker, Good Will Hour, 
Mr. Anthony, father-confessor, and 
preacher of the gospel. And Mom, you 
better not worry about our conduct. 
Liquor is banned, obedience to regula- 
tions is the order of the day, and all the 
cards are stacked against a man who 
misses the bus. Mom, you can’t very 
easily lead any other kind of life here 
but Christian. Mom, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that there is a Navy Religion. 
It is different but it zs religion.” 

Navy Religion may be “different” as 
this sailor concluded, but it has many 
common ties with the New Testament. 
It shares with Christianity, for example, 
an ardent conviction that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Spirited 
self-sacrifice is the heart and soul of 
Navy Religion. 

Harold D., a marine engineer repair 
man from upstate New York, age 45, 
closed up his $18,000 a year business to 
enlist as an apprentice seaman. His only 
interpretation of this seemingly irra- 
tional act was: “I heard the country 


needed a few more hands to manage thie 
case of Adolph Hitler and Company and 
concluded that the millionaires who sail 
their yachts on our lovely Saranac Lake 
will have to get along with a few spark 
plugs missing, until the episode is over.” 
H.D. is also a veteran of World War 
No. 1. 

“He that loseth his life—shall save it 
and he that saveth his life shall lose it,” 
seem to be the watchwords of Dr. S.— 
now a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Medical Corps, whose income tax for 
1941 was computed on a basis of several 
tens of thousands. Reminded of the for- 
tune he was missing, at $2.00 a man, 
when one day he inoculated 1004 sailors, 
he shot back his answer, “And look at 
the fortune we will all be missing if we 
try to do business with Hitler.” 

One afternoon A.R.B. walked into the 
office. “Please endorse this check, Chap- 
lain, so I can have it cashed. It’s my 
pay for the last two weeks on my job 
before I enlisted.” 

The Chaplain endorsed the check for 
this electric welder, who, far beyond the 
draft age, had volunteered his services to 
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Lieutenant Carl Knudsen, Chaplain Corps, U. S. 
Naval Reserve 


the Navy, at less than twenty per cent of 
his civilian income. “What of it?” he 
said, “This country is worth everything 
we have or it is worth nothing at all.” 

There is a world-famous welterweight 
boxer, Fred Cochrane, who is attached 
to a U.S. Naval Training Station. His 
“gate receipts” as an instructor in his 
manly art are less than $1500 a year. 

“Out $30,000 a night?” he retorted 
when interviewed by his Chaplain at 
his quarters. “So what? I’m having fun. 
If one of my boys comes out on top in 
around with the enemy some dark night, 
and it’s because he learned a few of 
these tricks, that will be the big gate 
receipts for me.” 

Surrender of income is by no means 
the most impressive token of sacrifice 
made by disciples of Navy religion. On 
the altar of freedom and humanitarian- 
ism are laid priceless skills and talents. 


Professors and teachers, lawyers and 
musicians, offering their time to the 


service, know that their professional 
standing and their acumen will not be 
enhanced by what may be many years 
of hard labor on the high seas. 

Harold M., Yale graduate, formerly 
one of the librarians of Congress, more 
recently a professor of English at Beirut 
College, Syria, enlisted as an apprentice 
seaman. Urged to accept a yeoman’s 
position in an insurance department of a 
Chaplain’s office he retorted “Insurance 
office? Never! Insurance against pagan- 
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ism and dictatorship is my only love. I 
want action.” He is out there now, on 
the Destroyer , seeing action. 

Frank N., graduate of two Massa- 
chusetts colleges, member of the bar, 
thought that the case of Dictators vs. 
Decency had progressed beyond the 
courtroom stage and that the need now 
was for someone besides trial lawyers. 
He enlisted, too, as an apprentice sea- 
man and is doing his big bit for the 
nation. 

James M., sat down to the piano in 
the service men’s Y.M.C.A. and, totally 
oblivious of the gathering crowd, let his 
soul through the magic of music. Twelve 
minutes passed, The silence of 125 sail- 
ors, soldiers and marines was more than 
eloquent. The highest tribute of a rev- 
erent silence was his. This pianist, of 
concert. caliber, was a mess attendant 
from one of Uncle Sam’s Destroyers. 
Sensitive of soul, he suffered under the 
deprivation of a piano aboard ship. His 
hand was losing its cunning. He felt the 
frustration keenly. Further questioning 
disclosed, however, that his professional 
sacrifice was made with nothing less than 
religious zeal. On the back of an old 
envelope he had scribbled these words: 


“"Tis not in vain, and not by 
chance I go 

But for the sake of men to come 

That T have chosen thus, to face 
and fight 

The menace to a free man’s right. 


"Tis not adventure that I seek, but 
peace: 

What man, born worthy of the name, 
could cease 

To champion right, keep peace alive 

And help a sinking world survive? 


"Tis not because I’m tired of life, 
I fight 

But for the weary, for the child’s 
weak cry, 

And willingly my life I give 

That humble folk might work and 
live.” 


Navy theology is as simple as New 
Testament faith. “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples that ye 
have love for one another.” A religion 
that does not produce a great-hearted, 
sympathetic, comradely spirit is quietly 
mustered out of the fleet with an “inapti- 
tude discharge.” 

A burly Chief Petty Officer came to a 
drill officer with a youth who was pain- 
fully choked with grief. “This man has 
got to get to Maine. His Dad is not 
expected to live.” 

“All right, we'll get the leave. Now 
you see the Chaplain about emergency 
funds.” 

“See the Chaplain? What for? We've 
got $50.00 already from the Company 
(125 men) and we can get more if he 
needs it.” 

Intense experiences, dangers, burning 
patriotism, hopes shared together, make 


the deepest possible bond of fraternity. 
A Chaplain who has the misfortune to 
acquire the reputation of penuriousness 
with his time or energy is up against a 
real impasse when on Sunday morning 
he wants an audience, or having one, 
seeks spiritual effectiveness. 

The religion of fellowship is uncom- 
promising im its demands. Denomina- 
uional barriers, familiar to civilians, are 
reduced to the vanishing point. A sec- 
tarian is as much at home with the fleet 
as a duck is at home in a desert. In the 
face of ultimate realities men quickly 
sift the essentials from the irrelevant 
elements and act accordingly. 

“Can you give me your blessing before 
I go to sea?” asked a Catholic recruit, 
his sea bag all packed, his face tense 
with anxiety and wonder. 

“TL would love to” said the Chaplain, 
“but do you realize I'm Protestant?” 

“Well, no, but what difference does 
that make? It’s the same God, isn’t it?” 

The simple prayer for protection, cour- 
age and spiritual victory seemed entirely 
satisfying to the Catholic seaman. He 
tried to say “Thank you” but his voice 
failed him. The Chaplain tried to say 
something and was equally — helpless. 
Their parting language was a firm hand- 
shake and a common struggle to keep 
back thoses tears. 

Many ministers, priests, and rabbis 
have their first real taste of inter-faith 
fellowship in their careers as Chaplains. 
In the civilian world such experiences 
seem open mostly to leaders celebrating 
“Brotherhood Week” with the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. In 
the Navy, Brotherhood Week comes 
fifty-two times a year. 

“Tolerance” is not the word, either, 
to describe the inter-faith relationships 
in the armed services. This word has in 
it too much of the sting of condescension. 
Mutual respect for the sincere convic- 
tions of the other man is increasingly 
evident to the recruit as his contacts 
make inevitable his observation of the 
fruits of other faiths. A Protestant can- 
not witness Catholic youths coming in to 
the chapel one by one to say their pray- 
ers, and going out visibly fortified, with- 
out thinking beyond the mystery of the 
rosary to the spiritual reality at the heart 
of their devotion. A Protestant Chap- 
lain, junior to a Catholic Chaplain and 
associated with him all hours of the day, 
is amazed at the fairness shown him on 
all occasions. He sees a priest spend 
hours with a Christian Science welfare 
worker and making sure that the con- 
tacts are made with members of his 
faith. He is soon aware of a deep re- 
spect for the faith that will produce the 
character and the spirit that there are 
in this faithful follower of the Roman 
Church. 

And when, one day, this Catholic 
priest asks him to give the prayer, in 
his place, at a public ceremony, he 
knows that he has seen the light of a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Buying food—rice, bananas, 
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Miss Vera May Rumberger, Registered Nurse 


for the 


CONGO 


Miss Rumberger’s ‘‘Rolls Royce’’—a kipoya (hammock) carried by natives 


y THEODORE 
ENGLISH 


IF HEN Vera May Rumberger 
was a little girl she wanted 
to be a doctor, and often “oper- 
ated” on her dolls. But when her mother 
died, Vera had to give up the idea of 
medical school and keep house for her 
father. So she made a pledge to God: 
If He would let her be a trained nurse, 
she would serve Him as a missionary 
anywhere in the world—except Africa. 

God kept His part of the contract, and 
Vera Rumberger has more than fulfilled 
hers. She has spent three and a half 
years in Africa as a medical missionary, 
working for the Unevangelized Tribes 
Mission, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
Her cases would challenge any doctor, 
and her adventures would satisfy any 
explorer, although she went for God and 
not for excitement. But working for God 
is exciting, and Miss Rumberger’s ex- 
perience begins with a surprise, like any 
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good adventure story. 

She was graduated as a registered 
nurse from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1930. Then she worked a year 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Re- 
ligious Education at the Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York and was accepted by 
the Grenfell Mission. But the position 
evaporated because of the depression, 
and, until April, 1934, she looked for an- 
other missionary assignment. On _ the 
19th of April, half an hour after she had 
finished praying, the telephone rang. 

“Miss Rumberger, this is Miss Mary 
Miller. My sister, Bertha, and I are 
going to the Belgian Congo in June to 
continue the missionary work we left two 
years ago. Our nurse is sick. Will you 
take her place?” 

Miss Rumberger 
pledge to God. 

The Miller sisters and Vera Rum- 
berger left for Africa on June 6th. The 
spot picked for the mission was seven 
miles from the nearest settlement, Ka- 
hemba, and the 1,000-mile, circuitous 
trip inland took a month. The mission 
served thirty-three native villages in an 
area about the size of Pennsylvania, and 


remembered — her 


the only white settlers nearby were a 
Belgian Government official and a Por- 
tugese storekeeper. 

While the Millers taught the Gospel, 
Miss Rumberger went right to work on 
the natives’ health. The hospital was a 
two-bed grass hut adjoining a small dis- 
pensary, where about twenty-five na- 
tives came for treatment every day. 
Adventure followed in their tracks. 
While in the dispensary one morning, 
Miss Rumberger was attacked by a wild 
prairie dog. “I felt like Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood,” she says. “The dog came 
right for me. Luckily one native had a 
gun handy; the dog dropped dead at my 
feet.” 

A week later, Miss Rumberger got an- 
other scare. It was a letter that took 
her breath away. The government for- 
bade her to practice nursing because she 
had not gone to Belgium for the re- 
quired four months’ course in tropical 
medicine. Before she had time to an- 
swer, she had to deliver a baby. Two 
days later, when a government physician 
stopped at the mission and complimented 
her on the delivery, she asked if he could 
get her permission to continue nursing. 
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Medicine man with fetishes on back 


A native witch doctor in his grotesque costume 


Again there was a letter from the gov- 
ernment. She could practice if she took 
a month’s laboratory course in Leopold- 
ville, several hundred miles away. 

At Leopoldville, Miss Rumberger got 
a second shock. All the lectures were in 
French, and she couldn’t understand a 
word of it. She prayed God for assist- 
ance and got it the next day when she 
met an American doctor who had come 
to take the same course. He knew 
French and agreed to translate for her. 
Miss Rumberger worked so hard that at 
the end of the month she became the 
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first nurse ever to be admitted to Fore- 
ami, a medical society sponsored by the 
Queen of Belgium to control sleeping 
sickness. Membership entitled her to a 
small salary, medical supplies and instru- 
ments, and she went back to the mission 
with funds to establish baby and leper 
clinies. 

When she wot back. the Millers and 
the natives had finished building a big- 
Miss 
charge and tramed nine natives to assist 
her in 


eer hospital. Rumberger took 
and 
statistics for. the 


the dispensary maternity 
The first vear 
were impressive testimony to her ability. 
No women died of childbirth, and there 
were only two deaths in 5.854 hospital 


and dispensary Cases. 


clinic. 


The most prevalent diseases were lep- 
rosy, sleeping sickness, malaria, hook- 
worm and tape worm. But in the native 
mind, a person never died from these or 
Death caused 


either by the spirits of other dead per- 


anv other diseases. Was 
sons or by the witchcraft of some living 
person. When a native dies, his survivors 
ask the witch doctor to “smell out” the 
guilty person. The doctor assembles the 
natives with his back to 
Gazing in a mirror, he picks a 
guilty person—at random. 


and stands 
them. 
This unfor- 
tunate may pay with his life or a few 
possessions, depending upon the doctor’s 
whim. In one village, when the clief’s 
mother died, the doctor accused the spir- 
its of dead slaves. Drums were beaten 
for two days while their bodies were ex- 
humed, decapitated, and burned. “Now 
they are really dead,” the natives said. 

Miss Rumberger and the Millers con- 
stantly fought witchcraft with the Bible 
and converted about 300 natives in one 
yvear—inecluding one witch doctor. His 
colleagues killed one of his children as 
punishment. Another time, some witch 
doctors broke up a_ baptismal service 
with whips and knives, but Miss Rum- 
berger frightened them sway by taking 
their pictures. 

Natives also have superstitions about 
childbirth. They think it defiles a bed, 
so deliveries have to be made on the 
floor. Miss Rumberger got used to this 
idea, but she will never forget one of 
her cases. She has told it to every doc- 
tor she has met Only one had 
ever had such a case—and his patient 
lied. 

One morning a native came to her 
hut and asked her to come with him. 
He took her to a windowless, smoky, 
hut, where a woman was lying on the 
floor. “Now you mustn’t be embarrassed 
when TI tell you about this.” Miss Rum- 
herger says. “The woman’s delivery was 
so forceful that she expelled part of a mem- 
brane and started to hemorrhage. I had 
to come in a hurry, so all I had with 
me were a pair of scissors, some bandages 
and pencil and paper. I gave the baby 
to a native woman and sent another 
native back with a note asking for my 
medical kit. Then I went out and found 
a low, but 


since. 


the natives, sensing that I 


wanted it to prop up the woman’s bed, 
wouldn't help me drag it in. An interpre- 
ter came back with the kit, and he ex- 
plained that the woman must be put in 
bed. They brought in the log and we 
raised the foot of the bed with it and 
lifted the woman in. I gave her a hypo- 
dermic for hemorrhage and asked God to 
euide my hands. He did. The woman 
lived and has had another child since.” 

Equally astounding is the story of 
Kitoko, a leper. In 1986 there were six 
lepers at the mission: in 1939 there were 
forty-five in a special colony. The govern- 
ment gave permission to start the colony, 
but Kitoko was really responsible for it. 

“Kitoko” means “beautiful” in native 
dialect, but he first came to the 
mission one rainy January morning he 
Was anything but beautiful. Leprosy had 
distorted his 


when 


and made 
him a revolting mass of ulcers, sores, and 
blotches. 


“Please, 


ears and nose 


mamma, do something for 


me,” he snivelled to Miss Rumberger, 
and pulled a crumpled piece of paper 
out of his loin cloth. It was a note from 
the Belgian district doctor, asking the 


hospital to treat Kitoko. The hospital 


was full, so Miss Rumberger took him to 
a hut at the edge of the forest. 

“This hut will be for you alone,” she 
told him. “I will will bring you a blanket 
and a bath bowl, and the native medical 
boys will bring you food and water every 


day. You can’t go to the river or mix 
with the others, but God will be with 
you, and, if it please Him, you may 
some day be well and strong again.” 

Kitoko improved slowly in mind and 
body. He attended the regular morning 
services, listening at a distance, and Miss 
Rumberger gave him medicines and in- 
jections until she became sick herself. 
Acute appendicitis and the nearest hospi- 
tal was nearly 1,000 miles away! The 
trip took nine days, but she lived. Kitoko 
was one of the first people she asked 
about when she got back to the mission. 
They told her a fantastic story. 

While she had been away, the doctor 
who had sent Kitoko, came to examine 
the patients. Kitoko was last in line. 

“And who are you?” the doctor asked. 
“What’s the matter with you? You don’t 
look sick.” 

“Why, Doctor, I’m Kitoko, the leper. 
You sent me here.” 

“T never saw you before,” the doctor 
insisted. “You say I sent you here?” 

“Ves, Doctor.” 

The called for the records. 
When he had seen his own signature on 


doctor 


the request-for-admission slip, he said: 
“In twelve years in the Congo, I have 
never seen a leper recover so rapidly. I 
give the same treatment, and the disease 
lingers on for years. But look at you. 
Your spots are all gone!” 

Then Kitoko spoke. During one of the 
morning services he had asked God to 
make him clean. “Jesus not only cleansed 
my heart,” he said. “He has cleansed my 
body of leprosy as well.” 
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Miss Rumberger at her microscope 


That also expresses Miss Rumberger’s 
own estimate of her work. She is in her 
early thirties, slender, shy, and modest. 
“T’m just an instrument in God’s hands,” 
she says, forgetting that in her devotion 
to God and work, she has become much 
more than a mere nurse. To meet the 
demands of her practice, she has spent 
hours over a microscope, studied tropical 
medicine, treated snake bites, set frac- 
tures, and written and filled prescriptions. 
Still she has had time for what might be 
called native social life, but even then 
she has remembered her responsibilities. 

In the Congo, there is a nine-month 
rainy season. Just before it begins in 
September, the natives go hunting. They 
start a ring on controlled fires, and, when 
the animals trapped in this ring try to 
run through the fire, they are shot. One 
August afternoon, Miss Rumberger went 
on one of these hunting trips, and “got 
my face as black as a native’s,” she says. 
When the fires shrank into a small ring, 
one desperate animal rushed through and 
all the natives jumped on it. It bit one 
native’s thumb nearly off, and Miss Rum- 
berger took him back to the hospital. It 
was dark by the time the thumb was 
sewed back on, but none of the other 
natives had returned. Finally two of 
them staggered in, terrified, and apparent- 
ly out of their minds, they couldn’t 
recognize the mission. their homes, or 
their relatives, but when they saw the 
church, they exclaimed, “Oh, now we 
know where we are. This is the house 
of the great God. Go quickly and save 
the others. They are lost.” 

Miss Rumberger didn’t know where to 
look and there was no one to go with her, 
so she ordered signal fires built. A drum- 
mer at the hospital got out of bed and 
drummed messages for four hours—until 
he was exhausted. Then Miss Rumberger 
beat the drum until the last native was 
accounted for. 
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Another hunting expedition had a more 
serious purpose, but a satisfactory end- 
ing. For four days and nights a leopard 
roamed the vicinity of the mission. It 
tore a dog in half, and the natives used 
the other half to bait a trap which they 
rigged with a gun. The leopard gnawed 
the bait, but instead of being killed, he 
was shot in the paw and went berserk. 
The natives’ guns weren’t dependable, so 
they were afraid to go out for water and 
wood. Miss Rumberger had a good rifle 
and started out for the leopard twice. 
Twice she was called back and believes 
God sent a birth and a storm to save 
her life. 

Meanwhile, some natives had con- 
structed a trap. It was a portable straw 





Nurse Rumberger and her hospital staff 


hut with a hole in the roof. Four men 
carried it around, thinking that when the 
leopard sprang on it, his forepaws would 
be caught in the hole; then he would be 
an easy target. But the hole wasn’t big 
enough for both paws, and the leopard got 
r . om 
away. The men in the hut were terrified. 
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O God, we, too, prayed it might pass 
away... 

This bitter cup . . . uncompromising war! 

As one, with Judas-kiss, came to betray 

The hope of peace we still were striv- 
ing for. 

We see, alas, no nation shall be free 

While these are slaves chained to a 
tyrant’s will 

That seek to crucify Democracy 

Upon a cross of greed that blazes still! 


So, if it be Thy will, Lord, we will drink 

The gall of strife, that Freedom yet may 
reign 

Within the hearts of all; nor dare to 
think 

The price we pay shall ever be in vain 

If, through our blood and sweat and 
tears, we see 

A Resurrected World . . . our Victory! 


Lura Thompson Pickering 









Finally one of them, Shamubabwa, volun- 
teered to go out. Before he could raise 
his gun, the leopard ripped him from 
head to foot and tore his skull open from 
ear to ear. He put out a hand and the 
leopard crushed his thumb like a match. 
When he fell unconscious, the other men 
shot; the leopard fell dead with twenty 
bullets in him. 

Miss Rumberger had no sutures or 
clamps, so she sterilized adhesive tape 
over a candle and patched Shamubabwa’s 
wounds as best she could. She wanted to 
amputate the thumb while he was still 
unconscious and not in pain, but his 
family objected. Three days later the 
wounds were healing, but the thumb had 
started blood poisoning. It must be 
amputated, but there was no anesthetic. 

“God will help you bear the pain, 
Shamubabwa,” Miss Rumberger told him. 

“Mamma, will the blood of Jesus cleanse 
my sins?” 

“Yes, Shamubabwa.” 

“Mamma, I do believe. I want Jesus 
as my Saviour. I do believe. Go ahead!” 

Shamubabwa lived. His wife and 
daughter accepted Christ, and Miss Rum- 
berger brought home the leopard’s skin. 
It is eight feet long, and she has refused 
$1,000 for it. She has often told lecture 
audiences how she got it. And she has 
also told them that natives are far from 
aboriginal. “There’s a soul under their 
ebony skins—a beautiful soul,” she says. 

The Miller sisters are still in Africa, 
but Miss Rumberger had to come home 
because of sickness in December, 1937. 
“When I left,” she says, “all the natives 
and lepers gathered to say good-bye. 
‘When you go home across the water, 
one of them said, ‘tell God’s white children 
we thank them for sending you. Before 
you came it was all dark, but now it’s 
all sunshine.’ That shows how much the 
natives appreciate the word of God.” 
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Left to right: George Bergman, Ist president of the St. George Association, 
Police Commissioner Valentine and the Rev. A. Hamilton Nesbitt, Protestant chaplain and national 
organizer of the St. George Association. Taken at first Communion breakfast of the organization 


ISITORS to America’s largest 

city have the idea that the 

average New York City cop is a 

man to whom you wouldn’t give even a 

dog-eared copy of “How to Win Friends 

and Influence People,” although you sus- 

pect said cop is badly in need of that 
particular literary effort. 

But cops are people, even the Gotham 
variety. However, many an irate tourist, 
who at one time or another has made a 
right turn on Broadway and bumped a 
fender directly into the scowling face of 
a traffic officer, will not agree to that. 
To him that cop who bawled him out in 
the best New York accent was a bull- 
necked Irish demon with a vast contempt 
for the English language and Iowa li- 
cense plates. 

During the boyhood days back home, 
this tourist had many times encountered 
the town constable, sometimes under dis- 
tinctly inauspicious circumstances, such 
as being surprised in the midst of archi- 
tectural destruction on Hallow’een night. 
This usually resulted in a severe tongue 
lashing, but it was administered with the 
proper accent and even a degree of 
gentility. 

But that New York cop! The con- 
stable back home, at his worst, was a 
gentleman and always a God-fearing 
man. Gotham’s brand is neither, says 
the tourist at whose Iowa license plates 
the blue-coated Broadway Vulcan flung 
his thunderbolts. 

“And right there,” says the Rev. A. 
Hamilton Nesbitt “Is where that tourist 
is wrong.” 

Sticking out a determined jaw, the 
minister waves an emphatic finger in 
one’s face and speaks up warmly in de- 
fense of that blue-coat. And Rev. Nes- 
bitt, by all laws concerning fact and 
experience, should have a right to his 
opinion. He’s been Protestant Chaplain 
of the New York Police Department 
since 1922. He knows cops and he likes 
them. 

These policemen, the Chaplain ex- 
plains, squaring his broad shoulders, may 
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Cops 


By 
Howard Rushmore 
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A cross-section of the first parade of the St. George Association as it swung down Fifth Ave- 
nue on the way to St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church where 3,000 policemen received Communion 


appear belligerent and act uncouth, but 
that’s only a false exterior acquired in 
the line of duty. Their job is not an 
easy one: it takes them into the under- 
world and into vice dens and sometimes 
to death as pistol shots crack in the 
silence of dark hallways and a blue uni- 
form is stained red. This sort of work 
isn’t calculated to make one congenial 
enough to exude brotherly love. 

They have courage, let no one dispute 
that. As spiritual adviser to more than 
+000 of these New York policemen, 
Chaplain Nesbitt never doubts for a 
moment that the heart is there. He’s 
seen these men live (and die violent 
deaths) for twenty years and he talks 
about the thousands of good Christian 
deeds they have done which receive lit- 
tle or no recognition in the public eye. 
This good is not even interred in police 
records; it is the nickel given the old 
beggar woman for a cup of coffee; it is 
the strong hand that helps the cripple 
across roaring Fifth Avenue; it is the 
consoling arm and kindly voice that the 
mother hears as she stares down at the 
tiny, crushed figure underneath the 
truck’s wheels. 

The bad they do lives on even after 
history has written off the grafters and 
politicians who once infested the Police 


Department; the kind of unhealthy tra- 
dition that recently influenced an author 
to title a biography of conscientious 
hard-working Police Commissioner Lewis 
J. Valentine “Honest Cop,” a dubious 
title and a doubtful compliment. 

“We've talked mainly about external 
appearances,” Chaplain Nesbitt inter- 
rupts. His alert brown eyes linger over 
the Police Department photographs 
which line his study. “After all, Lincoln 
was called uncouth, too. I’m more con- 
cerned with the souls of these cops than 
their etiquette. Suppose we talk about 
those souls. I give you my word they 
have fine ones.” 

It was not an easy job, being Chap- 
lain of the Police Department and the 
Rev. Mr. Nesbitt knew that when in 
1922 he first entered the block-long 
building that is known as “Headquar- 
ters.” He knew he was Chaplain to a 
minority. For almost three-quarters of a 
century the job of law enforcement in 
New York City has been mainly in the 
hands of Irish immigrants or men of 
Irish descent whose faith is predomi- 
nately Roman Catholic. The present 
ratio is almost four to one; 4,000 of the 
19,000 policemen are Protestants, 1,500 
are Jewish and the rest Catholic. 

(Continued on page 49) 





Cates WAS A MAN WHO WOULDN’T GIVE 


UP. 


HE JUST’ COULDN‘T BRING HIMSELF TO 


SPEND HIS LAST YEARS IN A PORCH ROCKER 


Ly Mary Wentworth King 


PART TWO 


B UT they won’t let you wear overalls 
here, even on weekdays. You got 
to keep neat all the time. The matron 
said so.” 

“Them overalls warn’t bought to wear 


in the Home. There’s barns connected 
with this institution, way down back in 
the fields, with cows an’ hosses, an’ all the 
things that belong in a barn. I aim to 
git me a job down there.” 

“Caleb Warner, you’re all through with 
barns! I’ve smelled barn on you for fifty 
years! Why can’t you be a gentleman in 
your last days? You hang them overalls 
in the closet an’ forget you got ’em!”’ 

When Myra had finished Caleb rolled 
the offending overalls, tucked them under 
his arm, and stalked out of the room with- 
out speaking. 

A few minutes later he walked into the 
superintendent’s office, with the bundle 
still hugged to him, and asked for a job 
down to the barns. The superintendent 
was astonished and showed it. 

“Why Mr. Warner,” he answered, look- 
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ing Caleb over for signs of mental de- 
rangement, “it isn’t the plan to have our 
old people work, except lightly for exer- 
cise. We’ve provided a wide veranda for 
you men to sit on and we hope that you’ll 
use—” 

“But I ain’t the sittin’ kind,’ Caleb 
interrupted. “I reckon I can help around 
the barn.” 

The superintendent detected a pleading 
in the blue eyes that looked fearlessly 
into his. 

“This man’s mind is as straight as 
mine,” he thought, studying Caleb. 

“W-e-ll, I tell you what,’ he decided 
suddenly, “I'll call up the manager at the 
barn and tel! him I’ve given you permis- 
sion to visit down there every once in a 
while. They are all trained men down 
there, and in our dairy. You must be 
careful not to get in the way, or I'll be 
obliged to cancel the privilege. How will 
that do?” 

“Umph!” was Caleb’s disgusted answer. 
Then caution came to the front. He’d got 


“Umph!"’ was Caleb's disgusted answer, 
He’d 
got a wedge in. He’d manage the rest 


Then caution came to the front. 
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a wedge in. He’d manage the rest. 

“Thank you,” he said with difficulty, 
then remembering Myra’s harangue he 
added, “You needn’t worry ’bout me be- 
in’ round in overalls. I'll leave ’em down 
to the barn on a peg. I won’t bring ’em 
in the house.” 

The superintendent laughed outright 
and waved Caleb out of the office. 

Caleb’s permission for “every once in 
a while’ grew into a regular routine, as 
he had intended it should. And no com- 
plaint ever reached the office that he was 
a nuisance at the barns. In fact, it was 
the superintendent who knocked on the 
door of Myra’s and Caleb’s room late one 
night, with the request that Caleb get up 
and dress. The night man at the barns 
was in trouble and had told the super- 
intendent that he wanted Caleb. 

“He knows more about animals than 
the rest of us put together,” had been the 
night man’s verdict. 

Caleb rose gladly and spent the re- 
mainder of the night helping a suffering 
cow bring a contrary calf into the world. 

Life moved very evenly for both Myra 
and Caleb. On Sundays only, after chores 
were done, Caleb joined the old men on 
the veranda or in the smoking-room. The 


rest of the week he was almost a stranger. 

“Queer duck,” the other inmates con- 
cluded. ‘Paid in all his money to take it 
easy the rest of his life and goes right out 
looking for work.” 

Fifteen months of this routine passed. 
Suddenly, as such things come, Caleb was 
called hurriedly from the barn one day. 
Myra had been stricken with a shock and 
was beyond speaking when he reached 
her. Two days later she died. 

An hour after he had returned from lay- 
ing Myra to rest, Caleb called again at 
the superintendent’s office, this time carry- 
ing his clothes neatly bundled under his 
arm. 

“I jest stopped in to say good-bye,” he 
said quietly. “I'll be leaving you now.” 

“Leaving?” The superintendent’s voice 
showed his amazement. “What do you 
mean, Caleb?” 

“Just that. I ain’t aimin’ to live here 
no longer.” 

“Why Caleb! What’s wrong? Haven't 
we treated you fairly?” 
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“You've treated me tine, but I never 
reckoned to spend my last days here.” 

“But you paid in your money for just 
that purpose, for you and your wife!” 
The superintendent’s voice was rising in 
bewilderment. “We can’t pay that money 
back, or any part of it. It’s against the 
rules. You’re entitled to be cared for as 
long as you live.” 

“Don’t expect you to pay it back. My 
wife wanted to come here to live. She was 
right happy here an’ I figger that’s worth 
all it cost me. She got jest what she 
wanted for her last days—tea parties an’ 
women talk, settin’ an’ visitin’. She'd 
give up and she was ready to enjoy such 
things. I ain’t give up yet.” 

Caleb’s shoulders straightened and _ his 
fingers reached for the place where an 
overall strap ought to have been. 

“Tl be goin’ now an’ I’m thankin’ you 
fer all you done fer Myra.” 

He picked up his bundle and turned 
toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, Caleb.” the superin- 
tendent said hastily, with a suspicion of a 
break in his voice, “I’ve got to know 
where you plan to go. We’re responsible 
for you, you know.” 

“T aim to go to Johnny’s tonight. I can 
sleep on the hay if the beds are all full. 
I’m goin’ to look around.” 

The superintendent thought aloud and 
fast. 

“There’s your farm, Caleb. We’ve never 
been able to dispose of that—it’s so far 
out in the woods. You’ve only been here 
fifteen months—perhaps under the cir- 
cumstances the board would let you go 
there.” 
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“Gee, Grandpop! Gee! 
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So it was arranged the next day. With 
difficulty Caleb was persuaded to spend 
one more night at the Home. Then he 
was allowed to go, with the thought in- 
stilled into his unwilling mind that he was 
to come back to the Home whenever he 
felt inclined. 

The superintendent watched him step- 
ping briskly down the stairs the next 
morning. 

‘“He’s a wonderful old codger?’ he said 
to his secretary. “It’s against all of our 
rules to let him go out like this, but he 
simply does not belong in an institution. 
‘He ain’t give up yet’,” he quoted, laugh- 
ing, but with a tender note in his voice. 

Life was very exciting for Caleb after 
that. He bought a cow, a horse, some hens 
and two young pigs. Where he got the 
money no one knew but Caleb. If the 
authorities of the Home wondered they 
asked no questions. And Caleb consid- 
ered the heifer bank book his own busi- 
ness. He bought cautiously and had two 
hundred dollars of his precious four hun- 
dred left. His stock was a far cry from 
the blueblood stock of his heart’s desire, 
but he contented himself with the hope 
that he could sleek them up by fall and 
cover up the bones. 

Johnny came over and helped his father 
“vet settled in.” He was downcast and 
ashamed that he couldn’t offer his father 
a home with him. 

“Don’t want to live at your place, 
Johnny,” Caleb assured him cheerfully. 
“Want to stay right here where I always 
stayed. Seems kind o’ strange round here 
without your mother, but there ain't no 
remorse taggin’ me ‘round. Your mother 
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I'm going right now and tell Lucy Wheeler we can get married!’ And Johnny sprinted away 


got jest what she wanted for her last 
days. But what’s ailin you, boy? Any- 
thin’ wrong at your house?” 

“No, Pop. The youngsters are all well 
and running wild. We ought not to have 
had so many I guess. When they’re little 
and cute you like a raft of them—Mary 
and I did—but now they’re growing up 
and all needing so much, we wonder if 
we did just right. We can’t give them 
what they need. Young John’s got his 
heart set on going to Agricultural College 
for the summer course. I’ve told him I'd 
do his work but I can’t give him any 
money. Says he'll get along without any— 
get a job up there. He and the Wheeler 
girl want to get married as soon as Young 
John can get started. I don’t see what on, 
but you can’t discourage them.” 

“Do, eh? So young John still wants 
to farm it?” 

“Yes, he’s got his mind on a milk farm. 
That’s been his talk ever since he was a 
little kid hanging around your cows.” 

“Don't you worry about young John, 
Johnny. He’ll get where he wants to go. 
It’s good for youngsters to bite off jest 
all they can chew.” 

“Makes you feel bad though, not to be 
able to help your kid when he’s ambi- 
tious.” 

“Jest give young John a chance and 
let him alone this summer. You get your 
own head above water. You act like you 
was licked.” 

“Well—I—guess—I am,” Johnny ad- 
mitted in a low voice. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s the interest on the mortgage. 

(Continued on page 69 
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Rev. Sam Smith is shown at the right 
in a characteristic preaching pose 


Se Smith 


worked for eight weeks at a 


lathe in the machine shop of 


a war plant in order to learn 
the religious needs of the 
working men, thus earning 
the title “Minister in Overalls” 


by 
FRED B. BARTON 


E WAS just an average man, 

you remember. That’s what 

makes the story. And when he, 

the Good Samaritan, saw the fellow who 

had been beaten up and robbed, he did 

something about it himself, then and 
there. 

He might have gone home and written 
a stiff letter to his chamber of commerce. 
He might have organized a committee. 
He might have done a lot of things to 
shirk the nuisance of doing something 
himself. But the point which Jesus em- 
phasized was that this average man took 
his own time to stop and do the neces- 
sary courtesies to a needy man himself. 

Thinking over these things recently a 
man in Cleveland, Ohio named Smith 
decided we've lost some of our sense of 
personal responsibility in religion. He 
felt it was time somebody did something. 
Something about what? Well, as a start, 
here were thousands of new war work- 
ers, flocking to his city from every part 
of the country. They weren’t going to 
church. Maybe the church people acted 
unconsciously snobbish; maybe the work- 
ers had prejudices; maybe—he just didn’t 
know. 

Now it happened this man Smith al- 
ready had a job, and a full-time exact- 
ing job too. He is pastor of a small but 
active church in Cleveland. In his fifteen 
years as pastor he had seen the mem- 
bership practically double, from 160 to 
300, despite the fact that some of his 
most influential members kept getting 
jobs in Detroit, Pittsburgh and other 
cities. You have much to contend with 
in a city that changes its population 
as rapidly as does Cleveland. Smith 
preached his sermons regularly, led his 
weekly prayer meeting, handled his par- 
ish calls. Surely he was doing his bit! 
If the transient war workers were some- 


OVERALLS BELONG 
IN CHURCH 


body’s responsibility, surely they couldn't 
be his. 

But Sam Smith couldn’t forget the 
matter that easily. It was time some- 
body did something further. He studied 
the matter carefully, and having a mind 
unusually single in purpose, he got his 
answer. 

“Walter,” he said to his oldest son at 
supper that evening, “when you go to 
work tomorrow Id like to go with you.” 

“All right, Dad,” said Walter, Walter 
is a clean-cut lad who has specialized in 
industrial chemistry at Western Reserve 
University and who earns his tuition by 
working part-time at a Cleveland war 
industry. 

The plant is a small one; no need to 
name it. It makes essential parts for 
Diesel naval engines. 

The superintendent was friendly but 
cautious. 

“I'd like to go to work and see what 
a war job is like,” said Rev. Sam Smith. 

“But, Mr. Smith, we don’t need any 
salesmen. And our office work is not 
important,” said the boss politely. 

“T don’t mean office work. I mean 
working at a bench or a lathe.” 

The boss answered with an amused 
gesture which indicated he didn’t think 


Sam Smith knew the difference between 
a micrometer and a monkey-wrench. 

But Smith told briefly how as a high 
school principal and instructor he had 
had a first-hand acquaintance with tools. 
That was before he got into the min- 
istry. He argued the boss down on his 
own ground. The upshot was that he 
was put to work, but with some condi- 
tions. First, his hours were to be from 
10 p.m. to + a.m., so if he didn’t show 
up or didn’t make good he wouldn’t be 
slowing down the day’s production. Sec- 
ond— 

Well, the second condition wasn’t put 
into words. But for his first six hours 
Sam Smith worked every minute under 
the eye of a tough foreman. After that 
the company saw he knew his business. 
He could not only operate a lathe; he 
could do more than most workmen, in 
setting up the machine. He knew his 
stuff. 

So for eight weeks Rev. Samuel W. 
Smith, pastor of the Trinity United 
Brethren Church of Cleveland, Ohio set 
his teeth and kept workman’s hours, six 
hours around midnight for five nights a 
week. He’s been handling his prayer 
meetings and committees and _ other 
church work afternoons and evenings, 
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and starting to work on the trolley at 
9:30 at night. About 4:30 he gets back 
home and goes to bed without eating 
any breakfast. About 10 or 10:30 his 
street is too noisy for further sleep and 
he gets up. He had lost fifteen pounds 
when I saw him, but his leg muscles no 
longer ached. Aside from the loss of 
sleep he was feeling fine. 

It has been the most illuminating ex- 
perience of his life. For this white-collar 
man applied himself, not to teach, but 
to learn. And to learn, not from books, 
but from actual life. 

That was how he got acquainted with 
Jake. Jake had been there — several 
months and had done well. Jake and 
Smith met in the washroom just before 
the half-hour shutdown at midnight for 


and above wages and hours, thought 
Sam Smith. This man is making good 
money, but he needs friends. Couldn’t 
the church do something here? 

It was too late to do anything now 
for Jake. A week, even a day earlier, 
and Sam Smith might have sent some 
women church workers to call on the 
wife and change her whole picture of the 
city. Too late now. Jake quit: And Sam 
Smith pondered these things in his heart. 

You don’t talk much when you're op- 
erating a turret lathe and getting out 
production, gauged to three-ten-thou- 
sands of an inch, for your six hours every 
night. You give the job your full atten- 
tion while you’re at the machine. But in 
the locker-room before and after those 
six hours and during the brief midnight 
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The minister in overalls at work at his lathe 


supper. It was Sam Smith’s first week 
on the job. 

“Youre a new man, aren’t you?” 
asked Jake. “Well, for me, I’m leaving 
tomorrow.” 

“Got a better job?” asked Sam Smith. 

“No, going back home. Don’t like this 
town.” 

It turned out he worked all night and 
slept days. His wife and two children 
knew nobody. No one ever came to call. 
The wife had stood it as long as she 
could, but now she was downright lone- 
some. So Jake was quitting a good-pay 
job to go back to West Virginia and be 
a coal-miner, just so his wife would be 
happy. 

So there are problems in industry over 
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supper Sam Smith began to make friends. 

A young university student was wash- 
ing up one evening. He saw Sam Smith 
change from street clothes to overalls. 

“You’ve got another job,” said the 
lad appraisingly. 

“Yes, I just came from the church.” 

“Oh, you’re a priest?” 

“About the same thing. A Protestant 
minister. What do you do?” 

They got acquainted. From him and 
other fellow workmen Sam Smith learned 
some surprising things. 

He had known of course that many 
supposedly Christian people had_har- 
bored various feelings against all these 
thousands of war workers who had 
flocked to every industrial city from 





states further south. Many people 
thought war workers were a different 
breed of cats. Smith found they are all 
true Americans, loyal and earnest and 
with the same ideas and the same ambi- 
tions that you and I and our friends 
have. 

Many people thought that night work- 
ers were an unpleasant lot. There is 
something about nighttime that sug- 
gests burglary and crime! Sam Smith 
found that any man who can put out 
war production at night is often a better 
worker than the man who handles that 
same job in daytime. Furthermore, if 
bombing raids from either coast ever 
attack the production heart of this 
country, as many civilian defense ex- 
perts believe, cities like Cleveland will 
be first hit—and those who work in war 
factories at night will be the first targets. 

We need men of this type in our 
churches, said Sam Smith to himself. 
They are a clean-living lot, for the most 
part. They use less profanity than I had 
expected. Drinking seems not at all a 
problem. Any man who can operate one 
of these lathes is a man I'd like to wel- 
come as a Christian. 

So he started asking questions. No- 
body knew for the first week that he was 
a minister, but when they found it out 
they had already accepted him as a 
workman. He sincere. 
Also, he was obviously not a company 
spy: not a dilettante seeking to exploit 
the workers in order to write a book or 
something. He had no trouble getting 
answers to his questions. 

“Why don’t you go to church?” he 
asked one man after another. 

He learned some startling things. He 
found that he could talk religion to any- 
body, Catholic or Protestant. Maybe 
in about a week either man might 
promise to start going to church again, 
his own church perhaps or Smith’s. A 
Catholic would keep that promise: would 
attend mass and get back into the swing 
of his church. But a Protestant too 
often would say he’d come and_ then 
never show up. 


was obviously 


We need more discipline in our church- 
es, thought Sam Smith ruefully. We 
Protestant ministers haven't dared be 
tough in handling our parishioners. And 
that’s where we have made a mistake, 
and I don’t know what to do about it. 

He didn’t find the answers to all of his 
problems. After all, he is only one man, 
and the job is huge. He has been con- 
tent to let the days bring their own an- 
swers; content to keep busy doing what 
he thinks Jesus would do in his position, 
and let the final results take care of 
themselves. 

Even that has kept him busy. For in- 
stance, the lad at the next machine 
dropped out because of illness. Sam 
Smith followed him to the hospital, then 
to the home, a cluttered two-room affair 
in the basement of an aged brown- 
stone front house that harbored more 

(Continued on page 54) 






































































































































































































































































































































Jugurtha brought before the Roman Consul—by Tiepolo 


/ ART in America has had an uphill 


struggle since the founding of our coun- 
try, but there is ample evidence that the 
appreciation and practical application of 
art has made rapid strides in the last few 
years. It is to be hoped that this appre- 
ciation and application of art will main- 
tain its acceleration in spite of the pres- 
ent war. We may have to divert some of 
our hard-earned art-interest, but if we 
fully realize the lasting contributions it 
makes, to the individual and to large 
groups, we will more fully understand 
why the status of art must not be al- 
lowed to revert to the position it held in 
the early 1700’s. 

In Pilgrim days the practical people 
said that the arts were born of the devil. 
In later Colonial days art was a means 
of perpetuating the memory of Great 
Grandfather. During part of the nine- 
teenth century art and the artist were 
considered licentious, growing out of an 
even more licentious Bohemian life, and 
no self-respecting family would have the 
name of an artist on its family tree. 
Slowly this changed—young ladies took 
up painting, young men studied abroad, 
wealthy citizens began to acquire great 
masterpieces from the Continent and an 
“arty” period set in. Now, to be sure, 
there were those in each of these periods 
who realized the true value of the arts 
in the scheme of education and in living 
a full, rounded, integrated life. But for 
the most part the acceleration of art 
activity fostered a conflict between the 
purely practical people and those people 
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ART 


Can Help 
Education 


By 
LYNN D. POOLE 
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who were born artistically minded. 

Gradually a new art age was born. 
Educators realized the importance of 
teaching creative art and art apprecia- 
tion. The new education was aimed at 
developing well-rounded, well-balanced 
individuals. The arts were a link in that 
background. The wheels of evolution 
turned further and the art-touches-life 
school of thought came into being. In 
this school, children and adults were 
taught that the arts were not nebulous, 
unreachable things existing in a rarefied 
atmosphere for the enjoyment of a 
chosen few who had superior powers of 
appreciation and understanding. This 
same school taught that the arts had a 
direct influence on every branch of life, 
influencing almost everything with which 
the student came in contact from the 
time he rose in the morning until he 


went to bed. The arts are related to our 
homes, our clothing, our offices, our 
churches, our pleasures and the make-up 
of our cities. Thus “art” was_ finally 
linked with utility and earthy things. 
This teaching swung the art pendulum 
too far and the pendulum now comes 
back to join the esthetic and practical 
together. 

From this joining of two opposite poles 
into a golden mean we have an art edu- 
cation which seeks to point out that art 
is life and life is art. It attempts to win 
adherents to the fact that the arts form 
an important component part of our 
daily lives in a very practical way and at 
the same time they have a potent spirit- 
ual and emotional role in modern society. 

It is all very well for us to theorize 
on the importance of the arts in life and 
to make sweeping statements about what 
they can contribute to our lives, but 
what most laymen want is A BC— 
what have they been known to contri- 
bute? With this direct and_ practical 
question, I would like to relate a few 
experiences with children—to show how 
the arts have had an influence on their 
lives. 

I. Now that the arts are down to earth 
and scholars have made exhaustive 
studies to discover the best method of 
presenting the arts to children, they find 
that a study of the arts correlated with 
classroom studies is one way to interest 
children. Therefore, teachers in schools 
and teachers in museums have worked 
out methods of correlating the arts with 
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Group of children at the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


history, geography, languages, athletics, 
sociology, English and in fact most of the 
departments in a school system. In this 
way the children are given a background 
for the art they see. For an example of 
how this integration functions, let us 
take the class of fifteen-year-olds who 
have just completed the study of the 
history of the Middle Ages. This class 
‘ame to the art gallery to see the visual 
and tactile evidences of the history they 
had just studied from a book. They saw 
the daily life of the time, feudalism, 
guilds, monastic life and the growth of 
the Church. They were wide-eyed over 
the subtle and delicate ivory carvings, 
volubly excited over the illuminated 
manuscripts and amazed at the forceful 
beauties of the Medieval liturgical ob- 
jects. They were introduced to beauty, 
they learned the purpose for which these 
things were produced and discovered 
that the art gallery was a place in which 
they could further educate themselves. 
This was all very important; but the 
thing that was most telling to the writer 
was the statement made by a young lady 
in the class who said: “You know, I had 
always thought that the people who 
lived then were crude barbarians, but 
after seeing all these things I have 
thanged my mind. There must have been 
a lot of good people to have made such 
lovely things.” This child through the 
arts gained a greater appreciation for a 
great period of history and will not have 
the popular misconception of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

II. It has often been stated that the 
artist clarifies and intensifies for us the 
world in which we live. Therefore we 
can often arrive with greater speed at 
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some universal truth through looking at 
a work of art. Many such instances come 
to mind, but a very recent experience 
stands out above the others because it is 
so timely. In the Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore is a large painting of Jugurtha 
Before the Roman Consul, painted by 
the great Italian master of the 18th cen- 
tury, Tiepolo. In this painting the 
Roman Consul appears as a crafty, 
mean and decadent person who holds 
his post through armed force. The 
northern leader, Jugurtha, stands in front 
of the Consul, a powerfully built young 
man with the mien of a true aristocrat. 
In his chains Jugurtha is every inch a 
hero. Invariably children feel sorry for 
the captive general and even go so far 
as to make scathing remarks about the 
Consul, such as: “He wouldn't be so 
brave without all those guards around 
him.” In making these remarks they 
show that they have a grasp of a uni- 
versal truth and that this grasp is high- 
lighted through seeing a painting. The 
twelve-year-old who so well proves the 
clarifying and intensifying power of art, 
looked long at this painting, turned to 
the writer and said: “Makes you think 
of today, doesn’t it? Every time I look 
at that guy on the throne I think of 
Hitler. And everytime I look at his pris- 
oner, I think of all the poor people Hitler 
has conquered. But if those people are 
as strong as this prisoner, they will give 
Hitler a dose of his own medicine.” A 
real truth, and a real faith, in the present 
and the future, was what this painting 
meant to this child; unrighteous aggres- 
sion never succeeds. 

III. In a lighter vein, yet equally im- 
portant, the little girl who said: “There 
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this world I hate; 
spinach and Madonnas,” was mirroring 
the feelings of hundreds of other chil- 
dren. This statement is understandable. 
I am sure we all remember those saccha- 
rine, helpless-looking Madonnas that used 
to (and unfortunately sometimes. still 
do) grace the little picture cards we were 
given in Sunday School. Modern religion 
attempts to bring the reality of Christ 
and the Holy Mother close to earth. 
So we defeat our own purpose when we 
constantly show these characterless Ma- 
donnas to children at their most impres- 
sionable Rather, we should show 
them the Madonnas painted by truly 
great artists, who thought of her as a 
real mother with a real child, and painted 
her in the guise of a warmly human, 
strong, gentle and intelligent woman. 
Such Madonnas are plentiful and it has 
been proven that, when these are used in 


are two things in 


age. 


teaching, children have a greater under- 
standing and deeper feeling for the story 
of the birth of Christ who came to earth 
as flesh and blood. Should we follow 
this suggestion the little girl might still 
hate spinach, but she would no longer 
hate Madonnas. 

IV. Likewise, boys who are primarily 
interested in boats, fishing, baseball and 
all those things to which boys are heirs 
have little feeling for the pictures they 
see of the Christ who was so long painted 
and sculptured as a thin, ascetic, anemic 
and even emaciated shadow of a man. 
It is true that this type of “Christ in 
Art” does have a sincere expressional 
value, for it shows the acute suffering 
of the Christ. Yet this suffering is not 
the only character-facet we wish to 
know. We want (Continued on page 61) 
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THE EARLY VIKINGS PLUNDERED CRUELLY, BUT LATER SET AN EXAMPLE OF JUSTICE TO THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


NORWAY 


INNE, during his old age, worked 

on a book which was to be his testa- 
ment to a handsome rogue of a son, and 
which was to give young Linne the sum 
total of all that his father had seen and 
experienced and learned during a long 
life. But it was not his own strange 
autobiography that Linne finally recorded 
—-a lad from a meager country parish 
who became a famous scientist admired 
and worshipped throughout all of Eur- 
ope, and who finally became Sir Carl von 
Linne. He had formed himself a_phi- 
losophy of life, and the fact that he was 
a rare child of fortune did not in the 
least influence his philosophy. That 
which gripped him most deeply and 
which had given him a conviction of a 
sensible world order was this; that he 
had always noticed how sin and crime 
bred vengeance, sometimes quickly, 
sometimes not for a long time. The mills 
of God grind slowly, but they never stop 
grinding, and every person who commits 
a wrong can be sure that retaliation will 
one day catch up with him. Linne called 
his book Nemesis Divana, and he ex- 
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SIGRID UNDSET 


presses his credo thus: “The vanquished 
have one weapon left, appeal to God.” 


Norway Was Built By Law 


The Americans want us to tell them 
about our experience, we who belong to 
the smaller nations where the conditions 
of life have been sufficiently clear-cut or 
transparent so that our countries, so to 
speak, have been like working models, 
where the strength and the weakness of 
democracy might be studied. They want 


to know the reasons why our country so 
readily became the prey of invaders, and 
also to what extent we have applied our 
liberty—how we have developed our 
country to be a place on earth where 
man’s right to life and liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness was safeguarded, 
where it was the concern of all the citi- 
zens to give each child an education that 
should be limited only by the range of 
his ability to learn, and at the same time 
protect his health both of soul and body, 
and where the sick and the aged were 
taken in hand. God knows, we were still 
far to the goal we had set for ourselves, 
there was still so much to be done when 
this catastrophe came that tore down 
the whole social structure of which we 
were so proud. Yet how far we had come, 
how much despite all we had a right to be 
proud of in our homeland, that perhaps 
we are more Clearly able to grasp at pres- 
ent when foreign invaders are trying to 
put Norway under subjection—Norway 
which we, Norwegians, and none others, 
have tilled and developed for thousands 
(Continued on page 56) 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Halo or Hellfire? 
(SSS 


By Daniel A. Poling 


URING the filming of a 

church scene in one of Holly- 
wood’s major pictures of the year, 
an “oomph girl” from another studio 
dropped in. The camera was _ being 
changed for an angle shot, and the “con- 
gregation” was at ease. The visitor, who 
was in shorts, dropped nonchalantly into 
a pulpit chair, crossed her legs and 
lighted a cigarette. Then it happened! 
Not a word was said, but the atmosphere 
was instantly charged with hostility, and 
a star of first magnitude faded right out 
of that particular scene. She felt what 
no one said, and went off in confusion. 
The next day, a cameraman remarked to 
a technical advisor, “That little girl has 
everything—but a brain!” 

Hollywood is like that—sensitive to 
the eternal fitness of things, and the place 
where, above all spots in America, one 
always finds what he goes to see. 

Within the year, two New Yorkers 
visited the studios and their surrounding 
communities and reported their findings. 
One was a Fifth Avenue clergyman,* and 
the other a Manhattan journalist.** 

One of these visitors wrote: 

“It (the cinema Bagdad) does more 
to bring cheapness and degradation to 
those who come within its malign influ- 
ence than any mechanical invention since 
the arrival of the colored light. It softens 
intelligence, breaks down integrity, de- 
stroys sensitivity, and cheapens most of 
the things in people it touches. Holly- 
wood has not simply been taken over by 
men and women inherently Jacking in in- 
telligence: It has captured people who 
have possessed these qualities to splendid 
degree and then has proceeded to destroy 
hoth of these virtues.” 

The other visitor had this to say: 

“Here is the hardest-working place I 
have ever seen. It is more than a money- 
making industry, for its leaders find the 
satisfaction of getting over a message of 
Americanism and the better things. It is 
a vast, efficient place of business and not 
a scene of revelry.” Of ‘the people, he 
added, “A handful of actors who have 


And, 


*Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. Marble Col- 
legiate Church 
**Richard Watts, Jr., The Herald Tribune 
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bad reputations, a few irresponsibles, do 
not represent Hollywood. These men and 
women are not blasé and sophisticated, 
but wholesome, friendly, home-loving 
folks. They are learning that they need 
not drag in a drinking scene to fill up a 
dull spot. My respect for them increases 
every day.” And he concluded: “Holly- 
wood needs a campaign to sell it as it 
actually is to the country—a great and 
decent industry.” 

Now, who think you wrote which? 
Well, the journalist penned the indict- 
ment, and the preacher released the 
tribute. A Los Angeles columnist, com- 
menting upon these statements, wrote 
that possibly the preacher should have 
spent more time where the journalist lin- 
gered, while the journalist should have 
gone around with the preacher, and then 
concluded: “Hollywood remains what to- 
gether these two have made it: a para- 
dox to which all things are possible; the 
exception that proves the rule—either 
way.” 

Well, perhaps Hollywood is the para- 
dox, with always an exception to prove 
the rule—either way. But it is something 
more, immeasurably more: In addition 
to being the world’s greatest fountain of 
entertainment, it is the world’s greatest 
opportunity for moral, religious, social, 
and patriotic adventure. Nothing more 
quickly destroys a picture than to have 
it produced for propaganda purposes. 
Every picture has a message—its own 
message, good, bad or indifferent; but 
the preachment or moral when it really 
gets over is a by-product. Right here it 
is that Hollywood has the opportunity 
to register for the good life generally 
and for freedom and democracy in our 
day. The little “oomph girl” may have 
had everything but a brain, but Holly- 
wood has everything, including brains. 

The preacher was right in what he said 
about hard work. I know intimately one 
star who in eight weeks of a major pro- 
duction had less than four hours off the 
lot. He arrived at his dressing room be- 
fore eight o’clock. He began work sharp- 
ly at nine and, with only a short inter- 
mission for lunch, was busy or at the 
call of his director until six, or a few 
minutes later, every evening. And Holly- 


wood has six-day weeks! I used to think 
that stand-ins were excess baggage, but 
without them no picture would ever be 
finished. The principals would never sur- 
vive the physical and nervous ordeal of 
the first ten days. 

I do not believe that the journalist 
exaggerated what he saw and experienced, 
but I do wish he had seen what the 
preacher saw and experienced. It was 
this time the preacher who left the beat- 
en path and avoided the news spots. 
Even in Hollywood. the unusual is news 
and makes the headlines. But Hollywood 
is actually a cross-section of America— 
vivid, dynamic, speeded up tremendous- 
ly. but America, nevertheless. I spent 
eight days at one studio when the daily 
working population passed the six thou- 
sand mark. Of course, no other Amer- 
ican community of this size lives a com- 
parable life. But never have I found a 
community anywhere with finer taste, 
with more regard for the rights of others, 
or so keen and alert to share with the 
less fortunate. 

As to religion, that area of Los Angeles 
known as Hollywood has perhaps more 
crowded churches of all faiths and sects 
and a greater number of Christian youth 
groups than has any other city of its size 
on the North American continent. Cer- 
tainly, the studios do not pour their pop- 
ulations into these churches and activi- 
ties, but among the technicians and ex- 
ecutives, secretaries and day laborers, as 
well as among the artists, producers and 
directors, | found an amazing number to 
whom religious forms and practices are 
a weekly and even daily formula. Here, 
for instance, is the executive director of 
one of Hollywood’s greatest studios. He 
is a devout Roman Catholic. I do not 
know a more beautiful home life any- 
where. His wife is a radiant Christian 
mother, and the first son of their large 
family is studying for the priesthood. 
He once said this to me: “Something is 
wrong with your morals and religion if 
they can survive only in a particular 
place or if surrounding circumstances de- 
stroy them. You do not keep religion 
and morals, but your religion and morals 
should under all circumstances and every- 
where keep you.” 

I knew a studio technician who, with 
his wife, is counsellor to a group of young 
people in a Hollywood school and who 
has developed an amazing program in the 
field of temperance and total abstinence. 
More than two hundred of these boys 
and girls are affiliated with Allied Youth, 
which has its headquarters in the Na- 
tional Education Association Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

I know a “sound” man, one of the best 
in his field, who at eleven o’clock each 
Sunday morning is to be found by the 
side of his mother at the worship services 
of the church to which he belongs and 
where he gives his generous support. 

One of the greatest screen stars in 
America has old-fashioned family prayers 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Above, Chinese soldiers singing with great enthusiasm. At the right is 
Liv Liang-mo, the man who taught China to sing. Center, the Phrase, 
“Sing, China, Sing,” written in Chinese characters 


Tris ARTICLE, BY FRANK B. LENZ, IS AUTHORITATIVE, FOR 
MR. LENZ IS INTIMATELY ACQUAINTED WITH CHINA AND THE 
CHINESE. HE WAS IMMIGRATION SECRETARY OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO Y.M.C.A. FOR TWO YEARS, THEN WENT TO THE 


ORIENT, AND FOR SIX YEARS PIONEERED THE Y‘S ACTIVITIES 
IN THE GREAT INTERIOR CITY OF NANCHANG. HE ALSO 
TRAVELED OVER MOST OF CHINA, AND BECAME WELL 
ACQUAINTED WITH MANY CHINESE LEADERS, INCLUDING 
LIU LIANG-MO, the ““MAN WHO TAUGHT CHINA TO SING” 


Own of the womb of ancient China new life is issuing 


today that is destined to change the future civilization of the 
Far East. From the crucible of destruction and suffering, forces 
are pouring that astonish the Western mind—forces of con- 
struction and unity that will transcend the disruption and chaos 
of the past forty years. 

Consider what is happening. 

Japanese aggression has united the Chinese nation and pushed 
the morale of the people up to concert pitch. Topped by 
Chiang Kai-shek, new leaders like Chen Cheng, Dr. Robert 
Lum, Hu Tsun-nan and a score of others have emerged who put 
country above self. Japan has reached a stalemate and has 
bogged down on a long line that she cannot adequately garrison. 
Huge Chinese armies have escaped by skillful maneuvering to 
fight again in the interior. Thousands of college students and 
faculty members have trekked from coastal cities to the hinter- 
land where new students have joined them in improvised build- 
ings to carry on with renewed zest. Industrial plants have been 
carried on the backs of coolies to remote spots where they have 
been reassembled in camouflaged districts. Modern educated 
Chinese have moved into ancient conservative cities and are 
transforming the mores of the people by word and example. 
Industrial cooperatives have given work to hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees and at the same time are strengthening the 
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Teaching them to sing as youngsters in primary school 


economy of the nation. 

Astonishing social changes have gone hand in hand with 
political and economic changes. Among these social changes 
none is more significant than the mass singing movement. 

Inspired by a young Christian leader named Liu Liang-mo, 
a secretary on the staff of the National Y.M.C.A., the move- 
ment has swept like wildfire across the land until there is 
scarcely a village in China that has not felt its dynamic force. 
Its slogan, “National salvation through community singing,” 
has been a potent spiritual factor in developing cohesion and 
high morale among all classes in society. 

The enterprise is all the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that this is the first time in all of China’s long history 
that group singing has become a part of the experience of the 
Chinese people. Story tellers with musical accompanists, 
troubadours, chanties among carpenters, masons and_boat- 
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men, yes, but not mass singing. And so we are witnessing a 
modern miracle in a day of cataclysmic change in ancient 
Cathay. 

What kind of man is Liu Liang-mo? He is slender, sinewy, 
vivacious, young. At first acquaintance one does not get the 
impression that he has lived long enough to have moved mil- 
lions of his fellow countrymen to new spiritual heights. But it 
soon becomes evident that his life is filled with a grand purpose. 
He has poise, idealism and great determination. His easy com- 
mand of the English language including an apt use of American 
slang is the delight of American audiences. He does not indulge 
in tobacco, liquor, opium or gambling. He typifies the modern 
| idealistic youth of New China. 

Although brought up in mission schools, Liu did not become 
a Christian until twenty and then only after a long period of 
doubt and struggle largely because of theological difficulties 
with which he should never have been burdened in his boyhood. 
Fortunately while in college he met Dr. Gordon Poteat, an out- 
standing scholar and first-rate Christian, who helped him over 
the rough places into calmer waters. Liu’s spiritual life flour- 
ished in the Christian Fellowship group at Shanghai University 
where he had opportunity to meet men of outstanding reputa- 
tion and at the same time to try his beliefs in social service 
activities. 

Literally tested by fire and water, Liu has had many narrow 
escapes in his work with the Y. M. C. A. in various parts of 
China. Repeatedly he has been bombed. “It was so ceaseless 




























determined to stick to the Y.M.C.A. because it offers him 
the best instrument in working for a democratic, Christianized 
and liberated China. 

Characteristic of the man and of the times in which he is 
living, Liu named his first-born K’ang, meaning Resistance. 
“Our son, Resistance,” he told me with pride, “is now four 
years old, as is our war of resistance against Japan. He is a 
healthy, strong boy and a real symbol of our struggle against 
Japanese aggression.” 

It was only after he had aroused the people to the value and 
joy of group singing throughout China by training hundreds 
of leaders who are enthusiastically pushing the mavement, 
that Liu decided to accept a fellowship offered by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.M.C.A. for further education 
in America at the University of Pennsylvania and Crozier 
Seminary. He arrived early in 1941 and quickly made his 
influence felt in this country by participation in extra-curricu- 
lar activities. When he was a guest speaker at a United China 
Relief meeting in New York City I sought him out for a lei- 
surely Chinese dinner during which I put many pertinent ques- 
tions before him. My first one was: 

“Has the present war destroyed so much in China that she 
will be unable to survive?” 

“It takes more than guns to kill people and more than 
planes and tanks to destroy a nation,” he replied quickly and 
with quiet assurance. “We have a common slogan in China 
which says, “K’ang Chang Chien Kuo, meanning ‘Resist the 
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Beginning early—a youthful leader of singing 


in Soochow,” he told me, “that we slept through it night after 


with hight because we had lost all fear.” A trip down the Min River 
anges in Fukien province aimost ended in catastrophe when the S. S. 
ment. Chien Ping, on which he was traveling, crashed into a hidden 
g-mo, tock in midstream and was instantly flooded. Heroic work on 
nove- the part of all hands saved their lives. But his narrowest escape 
exe is overtook him when the great fire destroyed most of Changsha. 
force. liu and his unit were in the city evacuating some 10,000 
ging,” wounded soldiers. He and his co-workers, stationed in the Y 
n and building, risked their lives to save the edifice and remove the 

wounded. They succeeded in the assignment but unknown to 
> cOn- any of them 300 gallons of gasoline were stored in the building! 
istory He has been tested and tempted also by offers of a scholar- 
of the ship in music in America and by high salaried positions in gov- 
anists, ff”ment and business in China. But to these offers he has 
boat- turned a deaf ear saying that his work is not finished. He is 
Hera fp OCTOBER 1942 
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The Y.M.C.A. pioneered in teaching the Chinese to sing fifty years ago. Now all China sings 


invaders, construct new China.’ The present war is a race be- 
tween destruction and construction and, believe it or not, our 
nation is getting younger and stronger because of the fight we 
are putting up. We have seen and felt our own strength and 
out of the crucible we have visioned a new, democratic, liber- 
ated and united China. Where there is vision the people will 
not perish. When you throw scrap iron into a red-hot furnace, 
steel comes out. Before the war China was like bits of scrap 
iron but today she has become tempered steel by her baptism 
of fire.” 

“What are the forces making for unity in China in her hour 
of crisis?” I queried. 

“First, there is our traditional cultural and social unity 
which has never been broken,” he answered. as 
characteristic as chopsticks. For four thousand years we have 
had a continuous civilization inter- (Continued on page 51) 
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le “ROCK 
THAT IS HIGHER THAN I” 
CAN ALSO MEAN THOSE WHO 
ARE ABOVE US, WHO CAN 
INSPIRE US AND HELP US TO A 
FULLER LIFE. WE CAN LET THEM 
HELP US SEE IN PERSPECTIVE 
FROM THEIR HIGH PLACES AND 
KNOW THAT THERE ARE FAR 
HORIZONS OF HOPE TO WHICH 
WE CAN REACH OUT FOR LIGHT 


LIFES HIGH 
THRESHOLD 


by 
Ralph YW Sackhman 


1B OR many years these words 
AK of the Psalmist have haunted 
= me: “Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I.” This prayer of the He- 
brew singer was born out of an experi- 
ence which has become exceedingly 
common. The Psalmist felt himself down 
in the danger zone of life and he was 
looking for security. 

Who of us does not feel himself with- 
in some danger zone? First of all are the 
perils which come with our World War 
situation. War is no longer confined to 
distant battle fields, but the back yard 
may become the front line trench. Also, 
there is the chance of economic inse- 
curity—a fear which may range in de- 
gree from a kind of sportsman’s hazard 
like that of the financier hunting for new 
investments to the abject fear of the 
hunted among routine workers or the 
unemployed. 

And then added to these dangers of 
the moment, is the abiding sense of spir- 
itual insecurity. Not many of us, per- 
haps, are moaning about our sins in the 
tearful manner of which Walt Whitman 
complained. But even those who have 
ceased to worry much about divine pun- 
ishment do have some fears lest other 
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persons may discover their misdoings. 
There are people aplenty who are like 
the sophisticated woman described in a 
British novel. It was said of her that 
she had no concern for the Ten Com- 
mandments, but she did worry about an 
Eleventh Commandment, which is: 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” Yes, 
along with our economic and internation- 
al dangers, there are the age-old shadows 
of spiritual insecurity and every thought- 
ful person is conscious of these in bis 
serious moments. 

Hence we, like the Psalmist, desire to 
escape the danger zones of life. In his 
day there was security in height. In 
those primitive times, the high strong- 
holds were the easiest to defend from at- 
tack. Modern warfare has served to 
accentuate the advantage of altitude. 
Aviators know the practical value of get- 
ting above the opposing plane. This ad- 
vantage of altitude is a principle which 
pervades the whole of living. 

Consider, for instance, the security 
given by high thoughts. High thinking 
lifts us above the attacks of petty insults 
and irritating slights, which 
bedevil our lower moods. High 
thoughts give us security from 
the ravages of little worries 
which sap our energy. High 
thoughts deliver us from the 
invasions of envy which so 
destroy our peace of mind. In 
a play entitled “The Little 
Foxes,” there is depicted a 
family despoiled by its low 
greeds and mean thoughts. Its 
title is taken from a line in 
the “Song of Solomon” which 
runs, “Take us the foxes, the 
little foxes that spoil the 
.vines.” Instead of lifting their 
standards of life along with 
their standards of living, the 
members of the family used 
their talents to become sharp- 
toothed flourishing little foxes for whom 
prosperity meant only ignoble plunder. 
From such low, mean thoughts which 
grow at the roots of our minds, from 
such petty rivalries which lay waste our 
powers—from all these, O Lord, “lead 
me to the rock that is higher than I.” 

Consider too, the security given by 
high tastes as well as by high thoughts. 
The elevation of taste is the only sure 
cure for temptation. Too many of us are 
like Prince Hal. As Shakespeare presents 
him, the prince, who had been the boon 
companion of the ribald Falstaff, felt 
that his ascending to the throne called 
for a new dignity. He tried to assume 
the seriousness of royalty, but his tastes 
were still back on the level of his former 
low associations. That tension caused by 
low tastes defeats many a good intention. 
No man is safely good until he has 
learned to like the good. In the commu- 
nity of my boyhood, it was the custom 
to hold yearly revival meetings, at which 
many a person was converted. But the 
conversion of the will was not followed 
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up by a cultivation of the taste. The 
result was many a backsliding. It is to 
correct this weakness of the old-time 
evangelism that our modern programs 
of religious education have been devised, 
with their efforts to train youth to like 
the things that are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely and of good report. High 
tastes deliver us from the lure of the 
vulgar, the clamor of the cheap, the 
baubles of Vanity Fair. Above all these 
things, O Lord, “lead me to the rock that 
is higher than J.” 

And remember also that high stand- 
ards, like high tastes and high thoughts 
lift us out of certain danger zones. A 
few years ago Harold Begbie contrasted 
the wives of two former British premiers. 
Both of them, said Begbie, had character 
sufficient to resist flagrant evil. There 
was a difference, however. One of them 
maintained such a high standard of con- 
duct that temptations did not even get 
into the vestibule of her thought, while 
the other invited the tempting proposi- 
tions into her thinking, thus 
much of her moral energy. Sly 


wasting 
tempta- 


HELP ME, DEAR LORD 


Help me, Dear Lord, who have a little child, 
To save from all this wreckage some small thing, 
That in the years to come he may look up 
And know that life is good, and learn to sing. 
A dawn, a sunset, trees against the sky, 

A newly opened rose, a summer shower, 


Oh Father, give him some of these to hold 
That he may have them in his darkest hour. 
And, Father, let him know that life is sweet 
That there is joy beyond this bitter pain. 
Just let him know with all the passion of his soul, 
The beauty of the lilacs after rain! 


—Argye M. Briggs 


tions, you know, are like those slick sales- 
men—if they get a foot inside the door, 
the morning is ruined. Some persons live 
on such a high plane that they are never 
tempted by the lures which take up so 
much time of the rest of us. High stand- 
ards do give a security, and the person 
who takes the highest possible ground 
on any moral question today will find 
himself in the safest position tomorrow. 

Here we are, like the Psalmist, in the 
danger zones of life. And I, for one, join 
with him most heartily in his prayer, 
“Lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I.” 

But now, while the Psalmist’s petition 
may very well rise out of the desire for 
security, it does not end on that note. 
It is the prayer of a climber. We do not 
commonly think of mountain-climbers 
as security-seekers, do we? No, rather 
in the role of adventurers. The lure of 
high places appeals to man’s desire for 
larger vision, his desire for overcoming. 
The God-seeker, like the mountain 
climber, is lured upward by the vision 


of the high. Every attainment becomes a 
vantage point from which he glimpses 
a higher range of desired achievement, 
and he is restless to keep climbing. When 
I lose this lure of the rock that is higher 
than I, it will be a sign that I have lost 
the Godward trail. Do you recall how 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
pictures his nation’s heroic men of faith? 
Hear his words: “These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were per- 
suaded of them and embraced’ them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and 
pilrrims on the earth— They desire a 
better country, that is an heavenly: 
wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God.” Thus we see those 
ancient worthies limned against the hori- 
zon of history like mountain climbers, 
peering ever toward promises higher 
than their reach, dying in faith, still on 
the upward trend. 

So all great living is inspired by the 
lift of a vista beyond the attained. When 
the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
reached his ninetieth birthday, rich in 
honors, ripened in powers, still 
in possession of life’s enjoy- 
ments, he received many trib- 
utes. Of him Chief Justice 
Hughes said that he had at- 
tained “the most beautiful 
and rarest thing in the world 
.... a complete life.” Yet. 
with all the seeming com- 
pleteness of such a well-round- 
ed life, Justice Holmes wrote a 
letter of thanks to the Federal 
Bar Association in which he 
said: “Life seems to me like a 
Japanese picture which our 
imagination does not allow to 
end with the margin. We aim 
at the Infinite and when our 
arrow falls to earth, it is in 
flames.” Thus, even at ninety, 
with all that earth could 
shower upon him, life left Justice Holmes 
still looking beyond the margin. 

However God leads us, he 
looking toward peaks that 
higher. And that upward 
gaze gives us the conviction that a 
more glorious living is going on at 
those higher levels. We listen in mysti- 
fied awe to the works of Handel and 
Beethoven, unable to comprehend how 
they could hear in the silences the har- 
monies which elude us, but from them 
we catch the sense of life’s illimitable 
range of beauty. We cannot understand 
how Rembrandt was able to give tired 
eyes their haunting look of eternal long- 
ing and depict on lined faces the sorrow 
and dignity of common life, but the art- 
ist’s canvases convince us that life has 
possibilities beyond our reach. We can- 
not climb far enough up to look over the 
rim of the great heart of Jesus who on 
the cross could pray, “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 
Such love is too high for us, yet looking 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Sy Dorothy Canfield Lishenr 


YOUNG 

years old, was visiting us not 

long ago. Her mother had asked 

us especially to see that Peg practiced an 

hour a day on the piano. As she set that 

down in her letter, it sounded easy. But 

it wasn’t. Peg is not a lazy child, she 

has a good natural touch on the piano, 

she could become a splendidly accom- 

plished pianist if she would! But you 

never’ saw anything like the rush of rea- 

sons against practicing that Peg always 
had ready. 

What she really objected to in that 
daily hour of serious work with her mu- 
sic was—when we got right down to talk- 
ing it out with her—the idea that she 
needed to learn more about playing the 
piano. As far as she was concerned, she 
said, she played well enough already. 
“Now listen,” she said earnestly. “Why 
should I learn how to play those dopey, 
gummy, classic back-numbers? If I can 
bang out the accompaniment for a 


cousin, fourteen 
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bunch of kids at camp to sing to, that’s 
all I want. Or take my turn playing for 
our gang to dance. I can already plunk 
out numbers that have got umph_ to 
them. And I’m bored to tears with those 
oldies that haven’t. Why can’t I be the 
one to decide how well I want to play? 
It isn’t your time or Mommie’s time, 
that’d be spent sitting at the piano doing 
scales and finger exercises so I can play 
things with no kick to them. Now hon- 
estly, what’s the matter with that for an 
argument? You tell me.” 

I gazed at her bland, ingenuous face, 
still that of a child, but with the woman- 
to-come beginning to show through it, 
and opened my mouth to begin a reply, 
when with loud “Qo-hoo’s” her gang 
burst into the house, clamoring for an 
all-day hike because it was such a swell 
day. That meant a hasty putting up of a 
picnic lunch for six or seven voracious 
youngsters. They snatched it, and 
swooped off like a flock of swallows. The 


silent in black-and-white 
blankness, the greatness and glories of 
Beethoven and Bach and Brahms in- 
prisoned within it, waiting for human 
hands to reach for them and fling the 
shining gold of their pure poetry out 
over the unrhymed plodding prose of 
everyday life. 

Peggy telephoned from a_ friend’s 
home late that afternoon to ask if she 
could stay there for supper. She sounded 
as though the day had been a success. 


piano stood 
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“Tt was neat!” she kept repeating, ex- 
ultantly. “The hike was just neat! Those 
smooth tongue-and-pickle sandwiches 
were something!” 

But she came home early in the eve- 
ning, her face clouded. “That kid sister 
of Mildred’s,” she exclaimed, exasperat- 
ed. “She gets me down! We wanted to 
play table tennis, three of us, and need- 
ed her for a fourth. She’s so awful at it 
I said I'd show her how, while Mildred 
was helping her mother with the dishes. 
Show her how! Goodnight! Vd like to 
see somebody who could show her how.” 

“Is she one of those awkward little 
girls who falls over her feet?” I asked. 

“No. She’s all right. She’s a smooth 
roller skater. If she wanted to, she could 
be a whiz at table tennis. But she'll be 
darned if she’ll learn. She ‘don’t see any 
point to it,’ she says. Can you beat that! 
Hitting the ball so it lands inside the line 
—what’s that to her? She'd actually 
rather slam it with all her might, so it 
shoots up to the ceiling and bounces back 
on a piece of furniture and then off to 
the wall. It’s the swellest joke there is, 
she thinks, to have it slam-bang rattling 
all over the room like that. And she 
won't pay any attention to what you tell 
her. I said, ‘Now listen, kid, if you’d just 
stop these monkey-tricks and practice a 
little, you could play a swell game.’ Do 
you know what she said? ‘Why should 
I? and then she swung at the ball and 
gave it a swat that sent it up against the 
end wall of the room and it bounced 
sideways to a window and then off and 
hit the cat. She had to lean up against 
the table to laugh at that. ‘This is heaps 
more fun,’ she kept telling me. She made 
me so tired I just came on home. Does 
she think she is always going to stay a 
third-grade dope? Aren’t little kids the 


limit, anyhow? Just nit-wits! No sense 
at all. Saps. You can’t do anything with 
them.” 

No, I didn’t say anything to her then 
about her piano practice. I’m old enough 
to know better than that. But you’d 
better believe I did the next time she 
began that song-and-dance about know- 
ing how to play as well as she wanted to, 
so why learn how to do it better. “Who’s 
putting on a baby-act now?” I asked, 
and so on and so forth. You can imagine 
the details of that argument. 

And I hope you can, by putting your 
mind on it, imagine the details of that 
argument transposed to the question of 
continuing steadily to learn how to read 
books of better quality—better, richer, 
truer, more subtle fiction, fine poetry, 
deeper, wiser—or more truly comic— 
essays, sounder informative books. For 
of course that is a skill too, as much as 
playing the piano, as much as playing 
table tennis—a skill of which one’s mas- 
tery must advance as one gets older, 
more years are to mean, as they should, 
more enjoyment, more interest, less bore- 
dom, less aimless depression, more mo- 
ments of exaltation. And of course, as 
with any other skill, skill in reading 
more expertly, hence more satisfyingly, 
can be acquired only with practice. You 
are lost if you sag back at any point of 
your development, saying, as the cheer 
ful little “third-grade dope” did about 
table tennis, as Peggy did Mae her 
piano practice, “Well, now I read well 
enough to suit my tastes, as I am now, 
why try to learn how to read books that 
are more advanced?” 

An older person who knows from re- 
warding experience, what interest, what 
heart-comfort, what help in trouble, cour- 
age, hope—and what enchanting delight, 


Babies, and grown-ups whose minds have not matured, can- 


not sense or appreciate refinement in music or thinking 
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what fun, what understanding—are to 
be found inside books of good quality, 1 
reduced to speechless exasperation by a 
young person who says airily, “Oh, all I 
care about anyhow are mysteries and 
westerns. Those crumby courses in Eng- 
lish Lit, they’re just a waste of time. 
For me, anyhow. Why should I sweat 
over trying to get the point of Jane Aus- 
ten and Charles Beard and Hardy and 
Thackeray and what have you? You 
don’t suppose I'd ever read such books 
of my own accord, do you? Not while 
there was a magazine around the house.” 
Really, Peggy’s cry of wrath is the only 
adequate comment I’ve ever heard about 
this kind of talk, “Do you think you’re 
always going to be wet behind the ears 
—an adolescent sap, a kid dumbbell, 
bonehead, a... . ?” 

But grown-ups should not allow them- 
selves cries of exasperated wrath over 
what is in the nature of things. And of 
course as high-school-age Peg, out of all 
patience with third-grade, high-spirited 
foolishness, did not realize, this particu- 
lar obstacle to human development is in 
the nature of things. When you are eight 
years old you honestly don’t care a hang 
about your backhand stroke in table ten- 
nis. It seems heaps more fun to you to 
bat the ball up to the ceiling with all 
your might and see what happens. When 
you are eight months old you don’t take 
any interest in learning how to talk. To 
yell gleefully, “Wah! Wah! Wah!” is 
your idea of having a good time with 
your voice. When you are fifteen, you’re 
apt to think (according to your tastes, 
sex, and stage of development) that fun 
in reading is confined to such books as 
“The Murder in the Green Room,” (full 
of tommy-guns and G-men), or a love 
story with lots of diamonds and opera 
cloaks and expensive white leather fur- 
niture in a penthouse. All this is natural. 
How could an eight-year-old child so 
much as guess what any table tennis 
player in his teens knows, that it is a 
thousand times more fun to play the 
game well and keep trying with all your 
might to play it better, than just to swat 
the ball around aimlessly? The baby, 
gleefully walloping a dishpan, with a 
wooden spoon, really is enjoying percus- 
sion-noise in an aimless, random, uncon- 
trolled, primitive form which is suitable 
to his primitive age. The swelling ocean- 
wave of musical joy brought to an ac- 
complished listener by the glorious roll 
of drums at the end of the Bach Credo 
is a noble development of “percussion- 
noise,” beyond anything a child can 
grasp. But unless that baby is congeni- 
tally feeble-minded, he is going to out- 
grow the pleasure of banging on a pan 
with a spoon. Whether he wants to, or 
not, he will, just by the fact that he has 
had more birthdays, find that that kind 
of primitive noise is tiresome, not amus- 
ing or entertaining. So he is going to be 
minus one of the joys of life if he doesn’t 
keep up with his own inexorable growth 
and learn how (Continued on page 62) 
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When they first arrived 


by 
Merlin A. Bishop 


We asked Mr. Bishop to tell you 
this story, one of many he has 
tucked away in the back of his 
head and that only reach our ears 
at an unexpected moment when 
he feels narrative. 

No news is good news—and 
we have had practically no news 
from our work in China since June. 
We feel sure that had our Mis- 
sion in Foochow been hurt by the 
enemy troops who have been oc- 
cupying it that we would have had 
a cable. The children, as you 
know, are safe up in the hills and 
need the money we are able to 
send them more than ever, for the 
government has not been able to 
continue its generous help, and 
our industrial works have found it 
difficult to continue operating. 

An American dollar means so 
much in China—and we do not 
want our workers in China to turn 
away such children as Lu-daik be- 
cause we failed them. Send your 
contribution to Christian Herald 
Orphanage, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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Mothers being taught how to raise and care for their children 


Horse-shoe grave near Kuling 


U-DAIK was five when I first 
saw her. She came hopping on 
one leg into my office in China 


(eR 


smiling as few children do who have 


both legs. I had been hearing about 
Lu-daik (Ruth) through some persistent 
friends and a distant I knew 
that she was homeless. Her mother had 
died in a cholera epidemic two years 
earlier. Just about the time Lu-daik 
learned to know and realize her mother’s 
affection they were separated by death. 
The father was a farmer and could not 
take care of his daughter. Lu-daik was 
not fat, for few Chinese children can 
claim that. Malnutrition for generations 
has not left a heritage of health. She was 
not sickly and one wonders if her thin- 
ness was not partly due to her activity. 


relative. 


She was never still—always wanting to 
play, so that by night she fell asleep 
from exhaustion. 

In China a family with a son is ever 
on the outlook for his future wife. Cer- 
tainly Lu-daik was not a bad _ prospect 
for I-die, the young son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ngo, prosperous farmers in that section. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ngo knew that Lu-daik’s 
mother had recently died and that no 
near relatives were available to give the 
child a home. “Probably,” they thought. 
“Lu-daik’s father will be glad to sell her 
for that would solve his problem’ of tak- 
ing care of the active child. Then what 
farmer could not use a few tens of dol- 
lars to buy night-soil for his rice fields? 
This much night-soil would fertilize sev- 
eral mow of land and produce a few loads 
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more of rice. Yes,” they discussed among 
themselves, “Lu-daik does not have 
bound feet and it is of course necessary 
to have big feet to be the wife of our 
third son, for what wife can work in the 
fields if her feet are bound?” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Ngo had mutual 
friends talk over the matter with Lu- 
daik’s father. After quite a bit of dis- 
cussion an agreement was reached and a 
few dollars bargain money was paid. In 
a few days Lu-daik was to go to the 
home of her mother-in-law. She would 
be taken into the Ngo family as their 
daughter-in-law although the wedding 
would not take place for many years 
By that time she would be one of the 
family. Not a favored member, but one 
that had learned to serve her demanding 
mother-in-law. She would be Mr. Ngo’s 
third son’s wife. 

At first Lu-daik missed her father and 
the warmth of his love but she enjoyed 
playing with I-die, her future husband. 
Neither of them knew that their matri- 
monial future had been settled by their 





to clean away the weeds and leave spirit 
papers only knew that it was a member 
of the Wang family departed many gen- 
erations ago. The upkeep of the grave 
had been entrusted to them. 

Lu-daik and her honorable future hus- 
band were out playing around this old 
grave about two months after Chinese 
New Year when she had celebrated her 
fourth birthday. All of a sudden some- 
thing bit her. She looked down to see a 
snake crawling through the grass and 
weeds. She had been bitten just above 
the ankle and had felt nothing more than 
a sharp pin prick but frightened she 
screamed and ran toward the house call- 
ing her mother-in-law. The child was not 
given any attention as the mother-in-law 
thought she had hurt her leg on a rock 
or broken weed. Only after Lu-daik be- 
‘ame fretful and listless did Mrs. Ngo 
brew a little tea for her to sip. 

After two days of pain and swelling a 
medicine man was called. For days he 
tried his different herbs but the leg grew 
worse. The medicine man seeing very 


Boys making furniture in the Mission shop 


parents. And it would not have mattered 
if they had, for that was proper. Had not 
marriages been arranged for their par- 
ents and their grandparents? 

It was early in the spring, two weeks 
before Memorial Day when the graves 
all over the countryside would be cleaned 
of weeds and the earth stirred after the 
winter’s sleep. There are few graves in 
Chinese cities. Lonely and waste spots are 
usually preferred where the sighing trees 
‘an wave over the grave and the melody 
of nature refresh the departed spirit. 

Near the Ngo home was an old grave 
constructed somewhat after the shape of 
a large arm-chair, in which the spirit can 
recline at its ease. No one knew who was 
buried in this secluded spot. The filial 
ancestors that came dutifully each year 
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little results from his prescriptions of 
herbs, decided that something else must 
be tried. The remedial measure of acu- 
puncture or pricking with needles has 
long been used in China. This as well as 
the historical medicine man is fast being 
replaced by doctors trained in western 
methods and medicine. There are how- 
ever many useful drugs and herbs in the 
medicine man’s repertoire. 

The next day, he told Mrs. Ngo, he 
would bring an assistant and he was 
sure that the evil spirits would be driven 
out of the leg. Lu-daik suffered dread- 
fully. She had no interest in eating but 
lay tossing on her hard bed as the fever 
ate away her energy. Mrs. Ngo anxious- 
ly awaited the doctor’s return the next 
morning for she could not sleep at night 





because of the child’s restlessness. 

It was early in the morning that the 
giver of herbs arrived and with him sev- 
eral attendants of uncertain medical 
standing. One of them was actually his 
assistant but the others just interested 
on-lookers. They were invited into the 
house. The doctor dressed in the clothes 
of a gentleman walked into the room 
looking around to see if all the signs 
were ready for his assistant to begin 
piercing Lu-daik with needles. He began 
talking to the assembled crowd of anx- 
ious and interested spectators. He ex- 
plained that man’s body is believed to be 
composed of the five elements: fire, wa- 
ter, metal, wood and earth—all of which 
are mysteriously connected with the five 
planets, five tastes, five colors, five metals 
and five viscera. To keep these five antag- 
onistic principles in harmony is the duty 
of the physician and to restore the equi- 
librium when any of them is in excess or 
deficiency. As he continued enlightening 
the people of the wonders of the human 
body and of his knowledge, his assistant 
made ready for the pricking. 

The doctor nodded and _ his assistant 
began. From a rusty and discolored tin 
box a needle was withdrawn. It was 
taken between the thumb and _ index 
finger and twirled back and forth a time 
or so. It was then inserted into his 
mouth and twirled again. Then it was 
quickly withdrawn and jabbed into Lu- 
daik’s leg. The medicine man continued 
his address on the complexities of the 
human body and the difficulty of main- 
taining a balance between the Yang and 


Yin-——life’s two opposing forces. When 
his assistant had punctured the skin 


about twenty times he was instructed to 
stop. 

The crowd left amid the quiet sobs of 
the little girl. 

After days of pain and nights of tor- 
ture she was brought to a mission hos- 
pital in Foochow. The doctors found it 
necessary to amputate the leg. 

This was the beginning of the change 
in relationship. How could her third son 
have a wife with only one leg, reasoned 
the irritated mother-in-law. She, of 
course, would not have her any longer. 

Lu-daik’s father had died the past 
winter leaving only a third cousin. A 
cousin that had left the farm after his 
wife had died and was trying to make 
pulling a ricksha. The 
mother-in-law refused to have anything 
further to do with Lu-daik. The third 
cousin of her father, holding together 
the solidarity of the Chinese family tra- 
dition, felt responsibility for the crippled 
child, 

Pastor Lin often came into the Orphan- 
age to talk with me and to see the chil- 
dren. He was one of those rare pastors 
who took seriously the problems of his 
flock. To be sure, most of the problems 
were financial, for most of his people 
lived a day to day existence and usually 
ended each year a little more in debt 
than the year (Continued on page 55) 
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WASTED REPININGS 


“VANITY AND VEXATION OF SPIRIT.” 
READ ECCLESIASTES 2:12-19 


The summer is over. There are only 


three months left in the year. Life is 
speeding by. That is the way some 


people voice their useless laments. But 
when you ask them which month has 
twenty-eight days, and they say Febru- 
ary, they are wrong. Every month has 
twenty-eight days at least. And every 
day has enough time in which to mag- 
nify our Master, to carry through our 
duty, to meet the demands of honor, to 
find happiness in doing something for 
God. Not the past, but the present and 
the future must be our concern, 


Gladden us with Thy grace, divine 
Lord, that we may fill every day leigh 
with some service. 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 } 


IGNORE THE CARPER 


“THEY SPEAK AGAINST YOU.” 
READ I PETER 2:9-16 





A farmer advertised a_ well-stocked 
pond of bull-frogs. One evening, a 
prospective buyer inspected the spot, 
and listened with satisfaction to the 
noise which filled the dusk. The deal 
went through. The pond was drained. 
And all that was found was one big 
bull-frog, which had made all the tu- 
mult. Of course, that is not fact. Yet 
this is: often we pay too much atten- 
tion to the solitary carper. If we are 
wrong, we should set our lives right. 
But to have the approval of Christ is 
all that matters. 


Lead us to seek Thy blessing on all 
we do. Then shall life be above re- 
proach. Through Christ Jesus, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER3__ } 


THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“SHALL THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
ARISE.” 


READ MALACHI 4 


Tue healthful effects of the sun are 


still helping us to store up strength and 





resistance for gloomy days. Have you 
thought that Christ, as the Sun of 
righteousness, has a similar effect on 
the spiritual life? He brings quicken- 
ing and renewal. The light of His per- 
son dispels doubt and fear. The rays 
of His righteous will kill the germs 
of sinful desire and selfish living. And 
the invigorating influences of His Spirit 
not only arouse the best in us, but also 
build up our powers of resistance 
against evil. Open the soul to Him 
today. 


Source of all light and power, our 
Divine Saviour, nerve and strengthen 
us for better living. Through Thy Holy 
Spirit, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4 __ } 


PRAISE TO WHOM IT IS DUE 


“GIVE GOD THE PRAISE.” 
READ JOHN 9:16-25 


Fra ANGELICO, saintly of soul as 
he was skillful with his brush, declined 
for a long time to put his name to any 
picture he painted. He felt that he 
ought to give God the entire praise. 
It was only when it was pointed out 
that, even though signed, it did not 
detract from God as the source of his 
art, that he gave way. Those foes of 
Jesus unintentionally paid testimony to 
the deity of our Lord. He who was 
God incarnate had wrought the good 
work. Praise Him for every blessing. 


Divine Saviour, who with Thy nail- 
pierced hands dost daily bless us, help 
us to honor Thy name. By Thy graci- 
ous Spirit, Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 } 


UNREASONING FEARS 
“IT WILL TRUST AND NOT BE 
READ ISATAH 12 


AFRAID.” 


Masy of us worry without knowing 
what we are worrying about. We are 
afraid of—we are not quite sure what. 
Such a one is like the man in Cole- 
ridge’s Ancient Mariner. “Like one 
that on a toilsome road doth walk in 
fear and dread, and having once turned 
round walks on, and turns no more his 


DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Quiet Hour 


6 









WwW. G. WARD 






A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


{| THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1 __ } g 





head, because he knows a_ frightful 
fiend doth close behind him tread.” If 
we grasped that such unwarranted fears 
are a reflection on our Father’s care 
and dependability, we would trust and 
not be afraid. 


ITelp us so to believe in Thy care, in 
the faithfulness of Thy fatherhood, O 
God, that, in Christ, our hearts may be 
quiet and confident. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6 1 


TEDIOUS OR TRIUMPHANT? 


“AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.” 
READ PSALM 90:1-9 


Awirry writer, speaking of a dull 
and uninteresting book given to him by 
a fellow craftsman, remarked, “It took 
Sir William Ramsay sixteen years to 
discover helium; the Curies thirty years 
to find radium; yet in five minutes, you 
produce tedium.” Life can be like that. 
Lived for base ends, marred by selfish- 
ness and sin, it brings satiety and wear- 
iness. It is “Tedious as a_ twice-told 
tale.” But embodying God’s eternal 
purpose, illumined by Christ’s grace, 
fragrant with true discipleship, it makes 
a tale that thrills and inspires. 

Enable us to record only the best as 
we write our life’s story. So shall those 
who read be drawn to Thee. Through 
Thy grace, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7 : 


SOWING AND REAPING 


“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH. .. .” 
READ GALATIANS 6:1-10 


Tue fruits of the earth, the bountiful 
crops of the field, have been gathered 
again. Sowing and reaping are insep- 
arable. That is equally true in the spir- 
itual. A teacher asked the class, “What 
is easy to get into, but very hard to get 
out of?” One little fellow had the sup- 
posed answer right off. He exclaimed, 
“Bed!” But that was not what 
meant. The teacher was speaking of 
habits. And while bad habits bring 
their crop of regrets, thanks be to God, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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CELOTERX 


When 


y 
HIS NEWCOMER certainly put my 
thoughts into words when he 


made this stage-whisper observation 
about the in our church. I 
told this to the other members of the 


board at the next meeting. 


“dead spot” 


Ed Winston, he’s our board President, 
says “But Sam, that ‘dead spot’ has been 
there since the church was built, 25 years 
ago. I don’t think we can do a thing 
about it.” 


“Well, we ought to look into it, at 
least,” spoke up Mark Wilson. ‘The 
church we go to up near my summer place 
had the same trouble we’ve got here, but 
they had it sound-conditioned. It worked 
wonders too, I’d say.” 


I was on the committee that was 
appointed to look into the matter. We 
visited quite a few churches and decided 
that the Celotex Sound-Conditioning 
people did fine work. And we picked 
them to do the job for us. 


You’d hardly believe the remarkable 
change that Celotex Sound-Conditioning 


has made! The “‘dead spot”’ is gone and 


the church interior is more beautiful than 
ever. Of course, we didn’t add any more 
but we've got “front seat 
in every pew! 

2 & & 


Celotex Sound-Conditioning is contrib- 


front seats, 
hearing”’ 


uting to better hearing, better acoustics 
and greater comfort in many hundreds oi 
churches all America. And time 
proved Acousti-Celotex with which this 
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prompt shipment. 


over 


was is still available—for 


The Celotex Sound-Conditioning rep- 
resentative in your territory will gladly 
advise the taken towar« 
, echoes, or other 
make your church 
Without obligation he 
will tell you what sound-conditioning can 
accomplish and what it will cost. A note 


on your letterhead will bring him to your 
desk. 


steps to be 
removing ‘“‘dead spots” 
conditions that may 


“hard of hearing.” 


FREE! Learn how Celotex Sound-Conditioning is 


contributing to greater comfort, better acoustics, 
Read 
Free 
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Which of lhese 


MISTAKES 


in ENGLISH 
Do You Make? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 
has enabled more than 100.000 peo- 
ple to correct their mistakes in Eng- 
lish. Only 15 minutes a day required 
to improve your speech and writing. 


ANY persons say, 

“Did you hear 

from him today?” 
They should say, “Have 
you heard from him to- 
day?” Some spell ‘‘cal- 
endar”’ ‘‘calender’’ or 
“calander.” Still others 
say “between you and I” 
instead of “between you 
and me.” It is astonish- 
ing how often “who” is 
used for “whom,” and Ss 
how frequently the SHERWIN CODY 
simplest words are mispronounced. Few know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two 
“c's” or “m’s” or “t's,” or with “ie” or “ei.” 
Most persons use only common words—color- 
less, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their let- 
ters are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every 
time they talk or write they show themselves 
lacking in the essential points of English. 





‘en 4 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem 
of creating instinctive habits of using good Eng- 
lish. After countless experiments he finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15 minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes which have been hurting you. Mr. 
Cody’s students have secured more improvement 
in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memvrized, but correct 
habits are not formed. Finally the rules themselves 
are forgotten. The new Sherwin Cody method pro- 
vides for the formation of correct habits by calling to 
your attention constantly only the mistakes you your- 
self make. 


One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with which these habit-forming 
practice drills can be carried out. You can write the 
answers to fifty questions in 15 minutes and correct 
your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery and work 
of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You con- 
centrate always on your own mistakes until it be- 
comes “second nature’? to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable 
method is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion, or if you cannot instantly command the exact 
words with which to express your ideas, this new free 
book, ‘“‘How You Can Master Good English—in 15 
Minutes a Day,” will prove a revelation to you. 
Send the coupon or a letter or postal card for it now. 
No agent will call. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 3010 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
SSSSSKSSSSSSSRSSSSHSSSSSSSSKESSESESEE SEES EeeeeseeeeEES 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
3010 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good 
English—in 15 Minutes a Day.” 


Name....... bliss iach anaigendiaibianainiaiat 
Please print plainly 
HANI INOEII isc isibsscaaaavaldnienstonssucescbasioeauusnssassebesnbilaniaiabibibeiins 


0 If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 





(Continued from page 3&} 


good habits yield a harvest of delight. 


Sowing good seed means solid gain. 


By the laws Thou hast framed for 
our welfare, help us, O Father, to live 
as becometh Thy children. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY. OCTOBER 8 } 


GREATNESS WITHIN REACH 


“FAITHFUL IN A VERY LITTLE.” 
READ LUKE 19:11-17 


Ir IS natural for us to wish to achieve 
ereatness, but life disillusions most of 
us. Yet real greatness is not inaccessi- 
ble; it is within reach. As one says. 
“Some climb the dizzy heights of fame 
to know, to teach, to be. Some dwell 
in pomp in high estate or lonely majes- 
ty. "Tis theirs to fill their noble role 
with worthy dignity — but God is 
watching that my niche is filled the 
same by me.” 


Save us from that pride which be- 
littles the task, from that blindness 
that Thy divine purpose. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 9 } 


A MAGIC WORD 


misses 





TRUST YE IN THE LORD.” 
READ ISALAH 26:1-12 


A poor discouraged lad, finding it 
hard to sell his papers, confided in his 
minister who gave him a magic word. 
It was “Tigapa.” He also whispered 
the meaning of it. When the boy felt 
like giving up, he must say this word 
resolutely. and watch for wonders. It 
worked. Later on, in manhood, he still 
used it. A neighbor, overhearing the 
man one day, asked why he used that 
foreign word. “That is no foreign 
word. It’s a hundred per cent Ameri- 
can.” “What does Tigapa stand for?” 
“Trust in God and Push Ahead,’ 
That gets things done.” 


Help us. O Father, to trust Thee as 
:” . 
Thou dost desire, and as we need. 
Through Christ Jesus, our Lord, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10 1 


THE DIVINE COMMENDATION 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
READ MARK 14:1-9 


Gop apportions the powers, ap- 
points the sphere, decides the duty. 
That should inspire us to loyal service, 
for He “Takes small account of any 
man of high or low degree. Life’s sa- 
cred duty changes not, and honor 
knows no caste. "Tis mine to do my 
humble task, loyal unto the last. And 
whether in a palace fair or lowly cot I 
be, God, Lord of heaven and King of 
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kings. asks nothing more of me.” That 
provides the stimulus we require for 
the faithful discharge of the monoto- 
nous and routine duties of life. Christ’s 
commendation makes life great. 


O Christ, who didst go about doing 
good, help us to do our best in all things 
that good may redound to Thy glory. 
Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOB 





R 11 
THE SOUL'S SUPPLICATION 
“THOU SHALT MAKE THY PRAYER UNTO 
iM.” 


READ JOB 22:21-30 


Lorn. gird our hearts this day, to 
face the common way, to meet our sim- 
ple tasks with ready smile: to cheer our 
fellow men, to help them now and then 
by walking with them for the extra 
mile. Then when the light doth fade, 
may we all unfraid, uplift our hearts 
to Thee for all Thy grace. Yea, in the 
Saviour’s name, our Father's blessing 
claim, that we may see in Him Thy 
blessed face. So with Thy strength en- 
dued, with hope and faith renewed, to 
live as those who seek to do the right. 
Then when life’s race is run: the goal 
eternal won, to take Thee the 
crown of fadeless light. 


from 






“Give me to sleep, give me to wake, 
girded and shod, and bid me play the 
hero in the coming day.” Amen. 


[__ MONDAY, OCTORER 72 _] 


CAN YOU STAND RIDICULE? 
“THEY THINK IT STRANGE.” 
READ T PETER 4:1-7 


Cexrerties ago, a man sailed from 
Europe on the craziest voyage ever at- 
tempted. But he had a goal. He sailed 
on day after day, and all the fearful 
warnings of his friends would have 
made his days dark if he had lacked 
faith in God and himself. His crew 
urged him to turn back. But the great- 
ness of the goal gave him courage and 
strength to push on. He could take it! 
That ought to inspire us with new 
heart in our quest for the highest in 
life. Christ has given us that goal. 
Can we pursue the heavenly ideal de 
spite ridicule? 


Keep us brave. keep us true, O Mas- 
ter. So shall we at last prove more than 
conquerors through Thee, who hast 
loved us. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 13 } 


THE WEALTH OF THE WORLD 


“GOD WHO GIVETH US RICHLY.” 
READ I TIMOTHY 6:17-21 


Warr WHITMAN would some- 


times say to a friend, “Let us stroll up 
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Ambition 


lf all the brilliant thoughts of men, 


“| felt | had failed as a mother!’ 





Of graceful lip and skillful pen, 
Were captured, prisoned, in my brain 


And | could rule this vast domain, 





My triumph would be tragedy, 
The gain would all be loss to me, 
Unless above this, high and broad, 


Through me men saw the mind of God. 


Kenneth Anderson 




















‘ra fart 
1. Once when my husband was away, little Harry and I were home alone. 
Ordinarily, we'd have had a lot of fun “keeping house.” But this time Harry 
needed a laxative. I tried giving him the one his father takes, but he 
balked at the taste, so I had to force it down him. Afterward he acted so 
bad I punished him by sending him to bed. Yet, it didn’t seem right .. 


Fifth Avenue. I want to show you my 
jewels. The jeweler keeps them for 
me.” Then he would lead the other to 
a store window, and go into ectasies 
over the brilliant gems on display. In 
the glory of these fall days, we ought 
to look at the rich autumnal tints. the 
sapphire blue of the sky, and think of 
all God has given us to make the world 
jovous and beautiful. Sin has marred 
it, yet Christ is the pledge of the best. 







Save us from poverty of spirit. Let 
us rejoice in Thy bounty, O Father. 



















WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14 } 2. I kept telling myself I’d done it for the 3. “Gracious,” she said, “forcing a child to | 
THE EMERGENCY BRAKES OF LIFE child’s own good, but I couldn't help having take bad-tasting medicine can upset his whole | 


an awful feeling of guilt. And I felt so alone 
and far away from my boy. Just then, Aunt 
Margaret dropped in and I told her about it. 


nervous system and may do him more harm 
than good. Why don’t you give him Fletcher’s 
Castoria? It’s made especially for children.” 


“MY STEPS HAD WELL NIGH SLIPPED.” 
READ PSALM 73:1-17. 


Tuere is a penalty for the misuse of 
the emergency brake on a train. That 
is necessary when it is unnecessary! 
It costs the railroad about $2,000 every 
time the emergency brakes are applied. 
Every wheel has to be reground to 
make it circular again, and that cuts 
off nearly two years’ use. Caution on 
life’s road is better than cleverness in 
applying the brakes. The Psalmist 
found himself in dire peril. He had to 











use his brakes to avert disaster. But if 
he had used faith to keep out bitter 
and jealous thoughts, how much better 
off he would have been. 


Grant us Thy grace, O Saviour. 
In the trials and perplexities we en- 
counter, help us to depend on Thee. 


{_ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 15 } 


MAN’S INTRINSIC WORTH 


MUCH THEN IS A MAN BETTER?” 
READ MATTHEW 12:9-16 





“HOW 





SomeTMEs we allow the gibes of 
the sceptical to unsettle us in our 
faith. One has only to compare some 
of their views to see how poor and un- 
satisfactory they are. Says one, “Men 
are but tiny lumps of impure carbon 
and water.” Can that take the place of 
(Continued on page 65) 
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4. “It’s pleasant tasting, so a child won't 
struggle against taking it. And Fletcher's 
Castoria is gentle and safe, yet effective. It 
doesn’t gripe and won't upset a youngster’s 
delicate insides. Ask your druggist.” 





5. Sure enough, my druggist said Aunt Mar- 
garet was right. He told me many doctors 
approve Fletcher’s Castoria for children. He 
also said that since it works almost naturally 
in 8 to 12 hours, it doesn’t disturb sleep. 






























































6. And he suggested the new Family Size Bot- 


tle, containing nearly 20% more Castoria at 
the same price. So I gave Harry Castoria next 
time he needed a laxative. He loved the taste, 
and it worked wonderfully. 

Always take a laxative as directed 

on the package or by your physician. 


Gah Tietzher. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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As the medical profession knows, 
the chief ingredient in Fletcher's 
Castoria—senna—has an excellent 
reputation in medical literature. 
Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so 
it rarely disturbs the appetite or di- 
gestion. In regulated doses senna 
produces easy elimination and al- 
most never gripes or irritates. 
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Grated American cheese blends its goodness with the whipped inside of a scooped out baked potato 


CHEESE 
the Main Dish 


By Clementine Paddleford 


OU have been warned. As 

long ago as last July the gov- 

ernment authorities of the Office 

of Price Administration were ardently 

urging housewives to develop new buying 

and cooking habits to cope with the in- 

creasing wartime shortages of 
foods. 

We will face many meals, possibly 
many days when beef and pork and lamb 
will be absent from the table. But menus 
need not suffer. Substitutes such as eggs, 
cheese, fish and beans will take over. 

Planning menus for crowd suppers, 
think of cheese and think often. Remem- 
ber chicken. Consider beans. Eggs are 
with us always. But think especially on 
cheese. Eat more cheese—it’s the gov- 
ernment asking. A year ago it was doubt- 
ful whether producers of American 
cheese could meet the demand for ship- 
ments abroad. But producers pitched in 
and outdid themselves. Now in addition 
to the quantities bought by the govern- 
ment for feeding overseas armed forces 
and sending to the Allies, civilians at 
home have cheese and cheese in plenty. 

Last year the annual rate of cheese 
production 600,000,000 pounds. 
Now it is more than a billion. That was 
the goal set and the government wants 


various 


was 


12 


the goal held because of the increasing 
demand expected for war purposes. But 
the processors are worried by the large 
supplies of United States grade No. 2 
cheese on hand. Here’s where meal plan- 
ners can help by making full use of this 
heavy supply of cheese now available. 
Every extra pound of cheese you buy 
will aid in keeping up the cheese mak- 
ers’ morale. It will help maintain the 
present high rate of production. It will 
aid in conserving meat supplies essential 
for the war effort. 

Time-honored favorite of peasant and 
prince, cheese has had to fight its way 
to its rightful place in the American diet. 
But today of American cheddar alone 
more than a million and a third pounds 
is used daily by the United Nations. 
American cheddar is a good cheese to 
eat, a perfect cheese for cooking. It’s a 
dish to build a meal around. A highly 
concentrated protein food, it fits beau- 
tifully into the menu pattern. 

Little to spend, many to serve? Then 
make cheese a main dish. Two rules to 
observe. Low-temperature cooking over 
water, or in a slow oven to avoid that 
leathery effect. Break the cheese to be 
cooked into small bits for a better blend- 
ing. 


Maceroni and cheese are friendly 
to creamed salmon and_ peas 


Creamy rarebit on toast is garnished with crisp- 
ly fried bacon bits for flavor, for crunch 


A soufflé gces proudly to a church supper 


Macaroni and cheese is the old stand- 
by for the church supper. But do you 
have a tested quantity recipe? One that 
gives a dish of desirable moistness, the 
sauce creamy smooth? Here we make it 
with evaporated milk, another food of 
which America has a surplus. (It’s dried 
skim milk, less bulky, we are sending to 
England now.) Use this concentrated 
milk as it pours from the can. Finish 
with a topping of crisp crumbs to turn 
golden brown in the oven heat, 
for the eyes. 


a feast 


Macaroni and Cheese 


3 pounds macaroni 

414 quarts evaporated milk 
3 pounds American cheese 
114 teaspoons dry mustard 
1, teaspoon cayenne 

114 quarts bread crumbs 
11% cups butter 

paprika 
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Boil macaroni until just tender in a large 
amount of boiling salted water. Drain and 
rinse. Scald milk over boiling water. Add 
cheese that has been cut into small pieces, 
mustard and cayenne, and continue cooking 
over boiling water until cheese is melted. 
Combine macaroni and cheese sauce. Pour 
into buttered baking pans. Melt butter and 
stir in crumbs. Cover macaroni and cheese 
with the buttered crumbs and sprinkle with 
paprika. Brown in a moderate oven (350° F.). 
Yield: 9 quarts, 50 servings. 


Macaroni and cheese share the plate 
with creamed salmon or tuna or codfish 
—and a generous serving of peas. Dish 
the fish into macaroni rings as shown in 
the photograph, that for the home table. 
When feeding a crowd bake the maca- 
roni in large pans and serve the plates 
from the kitchen. It’s a color scheme to 
admire. 


So he puffed and he huffed. Behold, a 
perfect soufflé! This might easily have 
been the description of any conscientious 
chef in olden days. Then the making of 
a soufflé required great huffing and puff- 
ing to produce a masterpiece. Once the 









Handsome is as handsome does—and this 
cheese rice loaf does the cook proud 


mere mention of the word soufflé, de- 
rived from the French verb souffler, “to 
puff,” was sufficient to strike terror into 
the hearts of even the most experienced 
of cooks. For soufflés to live up to their 
name must be light, ethereal and hold 
their puffy forms without sinking into 
despondency. The very thought of creat- 
ing this anomaly for a crowd is a fright- 
ening one, something like asking a wisp 
of a cloud to stand still. Yet you can 
do it—and turn out two big pans 9 by 
14 inches, each pan cutting 2+ servings, 
and the soufflé standing up straight as 
a soldier. And you need employ no slight 
of hand tricks. 









Part of your success with a cheese 
soufflé is in the choice of cheese. It must 
cook readily and smoothly. 
American cheese whose cookability is 
uniform is one of the best for this pur- 
pose. Choose it mild, medium or sharp 
flavored according to taste. Cook the 
delicate egg and cheese mixture at a very 
low temperature. Let it rise slowly. 
Then you'll have a perfect soufflé! 
(Continued on page 44) 
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| THE JUDGE is a man of firm words and fixed opinions. And there’s grim decision in his 
voice as he lays down the law to his daughter. “Young lady,” he says, “when you're 


faced with a little trouble like mine, there’s only one course to follow. Take a good stiff, 
old-fashioned purge!” 




















































BUT JUDY is not the Judge’s daughter 
for nothing. “Judge,” she says, “you are 
guilty of horse-and-buggy habits. Did it 
ever cross your legal mind to find and 
correct the case of your trouble? Well, 
that’s a little matter we'll ‘tend to right 
now! Come with me.” 


“t OBJECT!” roars the Judge. 

“Objection overruled! This crisp, crunchy 
cereal, KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN, has just what 
it takes to correct the cause of constipation 
due to lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet. It may be 
the very thing you need! Just eat it regu- 
larly, and drink plenty of water.” 
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| “HOLD ON THERE!” says the Judge. “You little minx, why didn’t you tell me how good 
it tastes? If ALL-BRAN can make me ‘Join the Regulars,’ I'm giving it a lifetime appoint- 
ment right now!” 







THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
tS AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 


Join the “Regulars’’ with 


Kelloggs lU-Bran 






MADE BY KELLOGG'S SOLD BY GROCERS 


IN BATTLE CREEK EVERYWHERE 






mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 43 










































































GEORGE! 
SOMEONES 


““George! Someone’s down- 
stairs!’’ Not just one, but two small 
prowlers, jimmying the cake box... . Their 
mother favors the flavor with Burnett’s 
Vanilla, which makes every recipe extra 
delicious. ... No wonder they’d rather eat 
than sleep! 


@ Burnett’s Vanilla gives you fine vanilla 
flavor at its full strength — economy! 


@ Every drop is as fine as the next. Only 
choice beans are used — uniformity! 


@ Burnett has been a household byword 
for almost a hundred years — security! 


@ Burnett makes twenty-nine flavoring 
extracts for all your purposes — variety! 


HOSTESS HINT. A 
= Peppermint Extract to choco 
ate sauce or chocolate frosting 


—givesa delightful mj 
Minty t 
At your grocer’s, biain 


dd a few drops 


BURNETT’S PURE 


LAN ILLA 


YOUR CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS PLAY? 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden. 


Has been played over seven thousand times, and trans- 

lated into French and Hungarian by The International 

Junior Red Cross. Parts: 2 boys, a man, 2 women, 7 

extras. Scene: simple interior, chancel background. 

Medieval dress. Noble music. Price 35c. Royalty: $5.00. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45th St., New York 


CLERGY CASSOCKS—CLERGY SUITS 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS © STOLES ¢ VESTMEDETG 
ALTAR APPOINTMENPS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
4 


Pa be ae et eel PHILADELPHIA,PA 


Aly we EARN EXTRA MONEY 
BOs, - if Amazing idea 3ells fast! EMBOS- 
ES) ED }/ Si:D Christmas Cards at remark- 

pe GNs rice! Season’s most 


P\profit. Also make money showing 


sortments, $1.00 each, and Personal Stationery. | 


No experience needed. Samples sent on approval 


811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 43) 
Cheese Soufflé 


1 cup butter 
1% cups flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
YZ teaspoon pepper 
Few grains cayenne 
1 quart milk 
3 cups cheese 
2 cups (24-26) 
3 cups (24-26) 


OOF 
ese 


20 oF 
ege 


yolks 
whites 


Melt butter, add flour and seasonings. Stir 
until well blended. Heat the milk; add slowly 


, to butter and flour, stirring constantly. Cook 


over hot water to a very thick, smooth white 
sauce. Cool slightly. Add the grated cheese 
| and stir until melted, or add shredded pro- 
| cessed American cheese. Beat the egg yolks 
ewe thick and lemon colored; add enough 
of the cooked mixture slowly to thin. Com- 
| bine the two mixtures. Let cool. Beat the 
whites of the eggs until stiff but not dry; 
fold into the cooked mixture, using a French 
whip. Put into boiled baking pans two-thirds 
full. Bake in a slow oven (300-325° F.) for 
45-50 minutes, or until well puffed, set, and 
a golden brown color. Cut into 6 by 4 inch 
squares and serve with a well seasoned to- 
mato sauce or cheese sauce. Yield: 48 serv- 


ings. 


Cheese Sauce 


quarts white sauce 
teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
cups grated cheese 


Make a well-seasoned medium white sauce. 
Cool a little. Just before serving add Worces- 
tershire sauce and cheese. Serve over cheese 
soufflé or Chinese omelet. Yield: 48 servings. 


Ever serve a curried dish at a church 
supper? Good! Different! The curry 
adds zestful flavor, it gives a rich golden 
color. But go easy with the curry. People 
are funny about accepting new flavors— 
if you use the curry in a modest amount 
and don’t go broadcasting in advance that 
it’s a curry dish you serve—we wager a 
| hit. The sauce is easy to prepare, for it 
is made by melting cheese in undiluted 
evaporated milk. The cheese blends with 
the concentrated milk into a sauce of su- 
perb richness, smooth and of even con- 
sistency, 


Curried Rice and Kidney Beans with 
Cheese Sauce 


1 quart (2 pounds) rice 
1 cup onion, finely minced 
‘4 cup butter 
3 tablespoons curry powder 
| 234 quarts (4 No. 2 cans) red kidney beans 


Wash rice thoroughly, and boil until ten- 
| der in salted water. For 1 quart rice use 21% 
| eallons boiling water and 6 tablespoons salt. 
| Drain and rinse in hot running water. Drain 
|again. Cook onions slowly in butter about 
5 minutes. Add curry powder, beans (which 
have been drained) and rice; and cook until 
hot. Press into molds. Turn out on hot 
dishes and serve with Cheese Sauce. Yield: 


| 5 quarts, 114 cups, or 43 14-cup servings. 


Cheese Sauce 


2 pounds American cheese 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 510Adams, Elmira,N.Y. | 


1 quart evaporated milk 


Cut cheese into small pieces and melt in 
the milk over boiling water. 

An old favorite with new zest—this egg 
and noodle treat. 


Egg and Noodle Treat 


2 dozen hard-cooked eggs 

4 cup chopped parsley 

4 teaspoons chopped onion 

114 cups mayonnaise 

salt and pepper 

1 pound butter 

2% cups flour 

1 gallon milk 

2 pounds American pasteurized 
process cheese, shredded 
pounds egg noodles 

3 quarts buttered soft bread crumbs 


Cut the eggs in half lengthwise. Remove 
the yolks, mash and combine with the pars- 
ley, onion, mayonnaise and seasonings to 
taste; fill the whites. Make a cream sauce 
with the butter, flour, milk and seasonings. 
Add the shredded cheese and stir until 
melted. Cook the noodles in boiling salted 
water. Drain well. Place the noodles in large 
baking pans and over top arrange the stuffed 
egg halves. Cover with cheese sauce and 
sprinkle on the buttered crumbs. Bake in a 
moderate over (350° F.) 20 minutes, or until 
the crumbs are brown. 

Spaghetti loaf is spaghetti and cheese in 
new form. It is a loaf firm enough to slice 
easily and evenly for attractive serving. The 
finely cut parsley used as a seasoning gives 
the distinctive flavor. 


A meal may be anchored to a vegetable 
if sauced golden with cheese. Which vege- 
tables? Scalloped potatoes, cabbage, corn. 
Add cheese to a white sauce for broccoli, 
cauliflower or asparagus. Here’s a main 
dish recipe for the vegetable plate com- 
bining eggs with cheese and potatoes. A 
slice of crisply fried bacon to top each 
serving of potato would add gloriously 
to the flavor effect if you can afford the 
extra cost per plate. 

Scalloped Potatoes with Egg and Cheese 


4% quarts potatoes, boiled 

2 quarts medium white sauce 
2% quarts cheese, grated 

4 tablespoons salt 

4 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon paprika 

24 hard-cooked eggs 

2 cups bread crumbs 

4 cup butter 


Peel boiled potatoes and slice thin. Make 
2 quarts medium white sauce. Cool. Add 
cheese and seasonings. Slice hard cooked eggs 
crosswise. Grease 2 baking pans. Put a layer 
of potatoes into pans, then sliced eggs and 
then cheese sauce until pans are filled. Top 
with potatoes and cover with buttered bread 
crumbs. Bake in a hot oven (425-450° F.) 
for 15 to 20 minutes or until crumbs are 
browned. Yield: 50 servings with a No. 10 
dipper. 


Olive Rice Loaf 


3 tablespoons chopped onion 
1% cups butter 

2 cups flour 

11% tablespoons dry mustard 
22% tablespoons salt 
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2 quarts hot milk 

4 pounds process cheddar cheese, shredded 
11% tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 

2 dozen eggs 

8 quarts cooked rice 

1 quart sliced stuffed olives 

parsley 


2 


8 cans condensed tomato soup 


Cook the onion in the butter until tender. 
Place over hot water. Blend in the flour, 
mustard and salt. Add the hot milk and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until thick. Add 
the cheese and Worcestershire sauce, and stir 
until the cheese is melted. Slowly pour 
cheese sauce into beaten eggs, stirring con- 
stantly. Add rice and sliced olives. Place in 
8 buttered loaf pans lined with waxed paper. 
Bake in a very moderate oven (425° F.) one 
hour and 10 minutes or until firm. Unmold, 
garnish with parsley and serve with tomato 
sauce made by heating the contents of 8 cans 
of tomato soup. Yield: 48 servings. 


When the young people gather that’s 
the time for a rarebit. Borrow chafing 
dishes and prepare the treat in view of 
everyone. It’s something to bewitch both 
eyes and nose. You eat in anticipation 
until digestion is half accomplished before 
swallowing a bite. No chafing dishes? 
Then resort to the double boiler method 
and the kitchen range. 


Old English Rarebit 


34 cup butter 

2 cups flour 

3 quarts milk 

2% teaspoons salt 

'4 teaspoon white pepper 

4 teaspoon cayenne 

'% teaspoon dry mustard 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
1144 pounds sharp cheddar cheese 
20 slices toast 


Make a cream sauce with the butter, flour 
and milk. Cook in a double boiler until 
thickened and smooth. Add seasonings and 
cheese, cut into small pieces. Cook very slow- 
ly and stir occasionally until cheese is 
thoroughly melted. Serve on fresh toast. 
Garnish with crisply fried bacon bits unless 
the party budget is in a “no-no” state. Yield: 
20 servings. 

Rarebit for a church supper? Fine. 
Serve it baked. 


Baked Rarebit 


24 cup butter 

4 cup cornstarch 

1% cups flour 

3% quarts milk 

4% pounds sharp American cheddar cheese 
34 pound green peppers, chopped 

% pound pimientos, chopped 

2 tablespoons salt 

Y teaspoon pepper 

18 eggs 

314 pounds soft bread cubes 


Make a sauce of butter, cornstarch, flour 
and milk. When thick, blend with ground 
cheese. Add green peppers, pimientos and 
seasonings. Beat eggs well and add to mix- 
ture. Put bread cubes in buttered baking 
dishes and cover with cheese mixture. Set 
pans in hot water and bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F.) about 45 minutes, or until 
set. Yield: 93 quarts, 50 servings. 
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APRICOT NUT LOAF 


3 cups sifted flour Vy 
3 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
%4 teaspoon salt 
Y, cup sugar or 1 egg, well beaten 
dark corn syrup 34 cup milk 
4 tablespoons melted shortening 


cup chopped 
walnut meats 

1 cup finely cut 

dried apricots 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar, and sift again. (If corn syrup 
is used, combine syrup with milk.) Add nuts 
and apricots. Combine egg, milk, and short- 
ening; add to flour mixture and blend. Bake 
in greased loaf pan, 9x5x3 inches, in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) 1 hour, or until done. Store 
overnight, or for several hours before slicing. 
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Dear Shirley: 
I think your letter is one of the most 
interesting I’ve received lately. 
e it shows that if a whole class 
of little girls, just learning to cook, 
can make things that their mothers all 
agree are wonderful, why, anybody can 
be a whiz at baking with dependable 
Double—Acting Calumet. 
are quite right too about Calumet 
being a money—saver. The price is low 
and the small proportion makes it pty 
thrifty, just as your school has found. 
e is a recipe for Apricot Nut Loaf 
that you might like to try and add to 
your collection of Feespes.< 
you’1ll say it’s "wonderful", 
Affectionately your friend, 


Becaus 


CALUMET 





I think 
too! 


Hit uk 





Currant Orange Loaf. Substitute 114 cups cur- 
rants for nuts and apricots in above recipe. 
Mix 2 teaspoons grated orange rind with 
fruit; add to flour-sugar mixture. 

Prune Nut Loaf. Use ¥ cup chopped Eng- 
lish walnut, black walnut, or pecan meats in 
above recipe; substitute 1 cup finely cut dried 


prunes for apricots. 


(All measurements are level.) 
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songs for young people 























































































































































































































































































































































































































PRAISE and WORSHIP 
352 CHORUSES ¢7 99 


A Copy for Three 


LILLENAS PUB. CO.xansas civ? no. 









> A REMINDER TO PRAY FOR * 
OUR BOYS IN SERVICE 


Beautiful Service Honor Roll in National Colors— 
2 sizes—framed and glazed. Removable name cards— 
Write for prices, 


A Flag s from DIETZ 


U. S. gs Church—Mounted and 
Unmounted—Silk, wool or cotton. 
All sizes; low prices. Churches 
need flags now. Write for cir- 
cular giving proper use of Flags 
—also FREE Catalog of Church 
and Sunday School Supplies. 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
Dept. 51, 10 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Sell Christmas Cards 


Start Making Money at Once 
PERSONAL IMPRINTED CARDS including 
three 50-for-$1.00 lines and two 25-for-$1.00 lines. 


BOX ASSORTMENTS including our outstanding 

Blue Ribbon assortment. Gift Wrappings, Etchings, 

and Religious assortments. Write at once 
CHAS. A. BELZ CO. 

1711 Walout Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FRE 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ 

fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do, 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. FV-137, St. Louis, Mo. 





Earnings of Men and 
omen in the fascinat- 
sae rorension of Swed- 

ish Massage runas highas 
$40 to $70a week but many 
prefer to open their own + 
offices. Largeincomes from 
Doctors, hospitals, —sani- 
tariums and private patent 
come to those who 
through our training. feduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards 
forspecialists. Write for 


in 90 days 
F Crit Anatomy Charts, and 
booklet—They’re FREE 


THE College of Swedish Massage & 
30 E. Adams St., Dept. 765, Chicago 


LEARN 
PROFITABLE 


PROFESSION 








‘Earn MORE Money This Christmas 


with our “‘Bible Text Special’’—50 beautiful Christ- 
mas folders imprinted with name and choice of Bible 
verse. Sells for only $1.20. Nothing else like it. 
Christians appreciate. Liberal commission. Also, our 
complete line, Greeting Cards, ‘‘Sunshine’’ plaques, 
Calendars, Bible Games, Novelties, etc., pays good 
profit to yourself or your organization. Send for re- 
turnable samples, and free Display Packet on “Bible 
Verse Special.’’ (Our large agent’s Book and Bible 
catalog included free on request.) Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today. 


C.W. Boyer, 2101 Windsor Rd., Dept. CH-10, Dayton, Ohio 


2 Bure? LARKSPUR 


fA To have biggest, best Lark- 
spurs next summer, sow seeds 
this fall. We'll send a lie- 
packet of seeds of Giant Dou- 
ble Larkspur (all colors) free, 
with complete directions for fall 
planting. Easy to grow, requires no special 
care. Send stamp for postage write today. 
We'll also send you Burpee's Seed Catalog free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





329 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, tlowa ! Club. 
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By Charles 


R. CHARLES MONROE WARD 
came home from his bookstore 
that eventful evening in time to 

have dinner with his family, which con- 
sisted of his wife and his two children, a 
boy sixteen and a girl fourteen. After a 
brief grace thanking God for His Blessing 
in which all joined, Mr. Ward looked at 
his wife just as she was passing the biscuits 
her husband liked so well, and said quiet- 
ly, as if it were a remark about the 
weather, “Sallie, I have made up my 
mind to run for Mayor of Westville.” 

Mrs. Ward almost dropped the biscuit 
plate. 

“Run for Mayor!” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Why, I have never thought of you as 
a man who would be interested in poli- 
tics.” (Sallie, by the way, had fallen in 
love with her husband eighteen years be- 
fore this incident and was falling yet.) 

“Well, I am not interested in ‘politics.’ 
That is the reason I want to be Mayor.” 

“But you will have to be interested in 
politics if you run for Mayor, won't 
you?” (During this brief announcement 
of their father’s the two children looked 
at him without saying anything, but they 


‘lost no time on the business of eating the 


biscuits. ) 
“am: not 
Sallie. 


going to ‘run for Mayor’ 
I am going to ask the voters of 


Westville to elect me Mayor without 
running.” 
“You will have to explain. Meanwhile 


how do you like the biscuits?” 

“They are wonderful,” said Charles 
Monroe. “I don’t ever understand how 
you do it.” 


“Neither do I understand what you 


/mean by asking the voters to elect you 


Mayor without running for Mayor,” said 


Sallie. 

“Well, this is what I mean. I will an- 
nounce through the Clarion, that I would 
like to be Mayor of Westville, and outline 
in brief what I would do if elected. Then 
I would go on with the bookstore and 
make no public campaign, make no 
speeches, pay no money for advertise- 


/ment in the Clarion and simply ask the 


voters to elect me on my statement of 
what I will do if elected.” 

“But you can never be elected Mayor 
if you act like that”, said Sallie positively. 
Mrs. Ward .belonged to the Women’s 
Club in Westville and was active on pub- 
lic programs that discussed public ques- 
tions and she was well posted on public 
affairs generally. 

“Why not?” 

“Well a man up for public office must 
campaign, get out on the platform and 
let the people see him and hear him. No 
one has ever been Mayor of Westville 
without doing that.” 

“Well, Sallie, I am going to run for 
Mayor without ‘running’ for the office. 
This town needs some things for its bet- 
terment that I think I can give it. And 
when the time comes, I know one voter 
who will vote for me.” 

“And I am that voter,” said Sallie. 
“And I am going to get a lot of votes 
for you from the members of the Women’s 
But I don’t see how you can be 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE MAYOR 
M. Sheldon 


HERALpD. 


clected. The parties will not vote for you. 
Have another biscuit. John and Mary. 
pass the biscuits to your father.” 

Charles Monroe Ward took another bis- 
cuit and smiled at his wife and the chil- 
dren, his winsome smile. “Thanks. And 
don’t forget you are hereafter to address 
me as ‘Mr. Mayor.’ ” 

At this point it is in order to say a 
word about Charles Monroe Ward _ in 
order that the reader of this true tale 
may understand better what it all means. 

Mr. Ward was the owner and manager 
of the one bookstore that Westville. 
Kansas, was proud of. And with good 
reason, Mr. Ward understood how to run 
a bookstore even if he did not intend to 
‘run’ for Mayor. The store had an attrac- 
tive window display and contained the 
best books on well-arranged shelves, to- 
gether with a fine display of stationery 
and desk supplies. Mr. Ward was a native 
of Westville and had made money with 
his book-store. His bank account was up 
in the thousands and his membership in 
the Rotary and in his church was not 
nominal but’ real. The people respected 
Mr. Ward as a good citizen and liked him. 
He was not a public speaker in the gen- 
eral use of that term but he knew how to 
use the English language, and the Rotary 
and the church members always liked to 
hear him say anything of general interest. 
The Daily Clarion, the one Westville pa- 
per carried a good advertisement of the 
bookstore and the editor was a personal 
friend. 

In short Charles Monroe Ward was a 


desirable citizen of Westville, Kansas, 
and respected as an honest, capable and 
popular man. Mrs. Ward also was a 


favorite with the women of Westville, and 
active in the church and the Women’s 
Club. 

This in brief is an outline of Mr. 
Charles Monroe Ward, as people thought 
they knew him; but the announcement 
he made the next day after breaking the 
news to Sallie, his wife, came as a great 
surprise to the citizens of the town, as 
they had never thought of Mr. Ward as 
any one interested specially in anything 
much more than his store. 

This is the announcement the Clarion 
printed, as made by the man who wanted 
to be Mayor without “running” for it: 

“To the Citizens of Westville. 

“T have decided I would like to be 
the Mayor of Westville for reasons that 
I am now going to give. I have lived here 
all my life and the people know who I am 
and in whatever I now say I do not wish 
to be considered as finding fault with the 
town management. But I have been think- 
ing of a number of things I would like to 
see tried to make our town what I am 
sure we would all like to see as a place 
for our homes. and our children and the 
future. 

“Tf I am elected Mayor I would like 
to revolutionize the entire police system. 
If I am elected as Mayor who has always 
had the appointment of police officers I 
will appoint men and women who are as 
distinctly educated and Christian as the 
men and women we send abroad to preach 
the Gospel to the ‘heathen.’ The business 
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of this police force if I am Mayor will 
be to prevent crime instead of punishing 
it after it has been committed. The men 
police will be Big Brothers to the boys on 
the street, and the women police will be 
Sisters to the girls and women. If all the 
police in New York and Chicago were 
educated Christian men and women like 
the missionaries we send abroad the crime 
in those cities would be cut in two. 

“If I am elected Mayor of Westville, 
I will do all I can to shut up the beer 
joints that are selling whisky and run- 
ning slot machines. I am sorry to say a 
good deal of this is going on. I do not 
need to add that I am going to do all I 
can do to get a repeal of the repeal of 
the liquor law and bring state prohibition 
back again to Kansas. 

“If Iam elected Mayor I will not act 
as a partisan but as a citizen. Appoint- 
ments that fall within the Mayor’s power I 
will make regardless of any parties and 
waolly on the personal ability of the peo- 
ple appointed to any of the town’s affairs. 

“I shall not make any campaign or 
spend any money in advertising. 

“I intend to go on with my business as 
usual in my bookstore. I shall not ask for 
the endorsement of any of the parties in 
Westville, but I am simply asking for the 
votes of the citizens, men and women. 
And if elected to the place of Mayor I 
shall do all in my power with the council 
and help of all the citizens to make West- 
ville one of the best towns in Kansas. 

“I realize, of course, that while the 
great war is going on there are duties de- 
manded of us all that call for action and 
mutual support. Under these conditions 
I will do all I can as one of you to help 
win the war and preserve for all time 
the freedom for which so many of our 
boys are fighting and giving their lives 
for today. We shall win with the help of 
Him who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” 

Signed, Charles Monroe Ward. 

It is not easy to describe the feelings 
of the people of Westville, as they read 
this statement in the morning Clarion. 
But it is doubtless true that most of them 
stopped sipping their breakfast coffee 
without sugar and read with more or less 
astonishment the announcement, especial- 
ly about the police plan which was totally 
unheard of in Westville or any other town 
in the U.S.A. 

And it should also be said that while 
Westville, Kansas, was what may honestly 
be called a pretty decent town as towns 
go, there were strong partisan members 
of three different “parties” that were in 
the habit of standing up for their candi- 
dates when it came to an election. Mr. 
Ward’s statement that he would act as a 
citizen and not as a partisan made many 
of the members of the “parties” indig- 
nant. “Mad” is the word to use about the 
feelings of many of the “partisans.” 

And it was at once discussed all over 
the town the absurdity of running for the 
office without “running.” Unheard of not 
to have a “campaign” and unheard of not 
to spend money and make speeches and 
have ads in the Clarion. 

But it must be said that when Charles 
Monroe Ward kissed Sallie and his chil- 
dren before he started down to his store | 
that morning the Clarion came out he felt 
a little disturbed in his own mind about 

(Continued on page 48) | 
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Pillsbury’s POT-LUCK PIE. 


- . with a marvelously tender, 


flaky topping . . . from that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 


PILLSBURY’S POT-LUCK PIE 


: bubbling pot of meat, vegetables, and tender Pillsbury biscuit 


... serves 6 for about 15¢ apiece. 


i 2¢ -anned peas, well 
@ 4 cup chopped onions @ 2 cups ca Pp 


; - - drained 
v7 Tepe, ees — @ icup canned _whole-kernel 
s OP bsps Sonnet corn, well drained 
2 Scart lb.) cooked cubed @ 6 Tbsps. butter 
beef 
@ 1 cup sliced carrots, cooked 
(The enrichment of Pillsbury 
‘ od its creamy-w Ww 
ne a ouaiee way it works in all your recipes.) 
oe e -pper in 2 Tbsps. 
i -fry onions and green pepper in < 
ame wail tender. Remove from fat. 2. a 
to combined meat, carrots, peas, gee - 
Melt 6 Tbsps. butter in frying pan, a : a 
mix well. 4. Add liquids gradually; cook unti ; 
The perfect Pillsbury topping: 


i yRY’S BEST Enric @ 14 tsp. salt 4 
114 cupssifted PILLSBURY’S BEST Enriched $; uP. tess 
_ baking powder (or 11/2 tsps. dou- 
ble-acting) . a 
v ‘ 23 »—and what an economy — the f 
Se ial. flaky biscuits will also make perfect cakes, ¢ 
heed! For Pillsbury’s Best is a tray all-purpose 
for it’s BAKE-PROVED before you ever 
4 to G times a day during milling! Satis 
i ce > 2 king pow- 
. Sift flour once, measure; add bai pow- 
ppt salt; sift again. 2. Cut in shortening 
till mixture is like coarse meal. Add olives; 
mix. 3. Add milk; stir only till all is —_ 
ened. 4. Roll out about 14 in. thick on ligt dy 
floured board. 5. Cut in diamond shapes; place 


Enriched Flour 


Allow to simmer unti 


pimiento, or 


give your family th 


Look—Beautiful Knowles dinnerware—at 
amazing bargain prices! Lustrous, ivory- 
white background, with large poppy spray in bright 
natural colors . . . hand-fired, semi-vitreous, with a 
clear glaze (will not ‘‘craze”’). This exquisite ware 
is only one of the wonderful premium bargains you 
can get with Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which come 


| with Pillsbury’s Best and other Pillsbury products. 


For details see recipe folder in the Pillsbury’s Best 
bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. O-4, 
Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


| BAKE -PROVED — to protect your baking 


ENRICHED WITH TWO B-VITAMINS 
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1 cup milk y 

114 cups vegetable liquid, 
beef broth, or water 

114 teaspoons salt 


@ 14 teaspoon pepper , 
; SBURY’ ES" 14 teaspoon Worcestershire 
LSBURY’S BEST @ }2 poo 
© Breed Four sauce (optional) 
’s Best with two B-vitamins and iron 
hite color, its mellow, wheaty flavor, 


thick and smooth, stirring nna _ 
vege = m1> + 

24 , meat, and vegetables to tf 
Ghee ee: | vegetables are heated. 


6. Turn into 2-quart casserole. 


@ 1% cup chopped stuffed olives (optional) 
@ 9 Tbsps. milk (about) 

phi zives you 

w that the flour which gives y 

“ i ookies, pastry, and 
flour. And it’s truly dependable, too, 
r buy it—pretested by actual baking tests — 
faction is guaranteed or your money back - 

2 295° F 
over hot mixture. 6. Bake in hot oven (3 / > E ) 
about 40 minutes. 7.Garnish with parsley an 

cooked carrot or beet ness serve 
4 y’s Best... 
-diately. Get a bag of Pillsbury's P 
aed is savory, economical vita- 
! 
min-packed one-dish supper tonight! 


AND 











lm SUPPOSED to sell 
Sani-Hlush... € 


® Don’t get me 
wrong. There’s noth- 
ing the matter with 
Sani-Flush as a toilet- 
bowl cleaner. But 
right now—there’s a 
bigger and more im- 
portant job to do. 
Your country needs 
your help. In order 
to make the war ma- 
chines to win this war 
—you’ve got to round 
up every bit of junk 
metal you can find. 


Bat THIS 
is more 


important | 


® Don’t wait for others to do the job 
that you must do yourself. Start now. 
Collect scrap metal for the local Salvage 
Committee, community scrap pile or the 
junk man. It’s one way you can help 
shorten this war. The ‘ 
Hygienic Products Co., 

Canton, Ohio. 


Ko OR 4 RiFuND on “ 
* Guaranteed by “\.'s_<- 
Good Housekeeping J. -**;' 
»  OLFECTIVE OF % 
Clas ADVERTISED wn 


Ss Sa Tien rel 


Make good money spare 
time taking orders for 
Gorgeous New 
“PRIZE’’ Assortment 
21 lovely Christmas folders. Latest, smart 
designs. Amazing value. Retails $1. Your 
com geet t up. to 50c.11 fast-selling boxes: 
Gift Wraps, Etchings, Religious, Humorous, #-Ta-ayennp Wi 
Everyday .Big variety fine quality Personal 
Christmas Cards with sender’s name, low H¢j-4a agin ich 
as 60 for $1. Big sellers, quick profits. No ex- 
perienceneeded. Samples on approval. Write. PAdMaaD Budd 
lea | 


CHILTON GREETINGS COMPANY 
147 Essex, Dept. 16-S, Boston, Mass. 
° oe ° 
Christian Greeting Cards 
For Sale or for Personal Use 
New, attractive CHRISTMAS and EVERY DAY Greet- 
ings with worthwhile sentiments, many with Bible 
Texts—in great variety of artistic settings—the type of 
Greetings Christian people are looking for. Cards that 
are different—not found in stores—Boxed and Unboxed 


-good profit—No investment necessary. Catalog and 
Sales Plan on request. 


PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. H Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIC MONEY SELLING 
Sat Ri et eee; 


Sensational “LEADER” assortment, 
4:14 3 oly 21 gorgeous Christmas folders. COSTS 
OYA dass YOU as low as S0c—SELLS FOR $1 00—W4M 
WORTH $3.00. Other BARGAIN assortments! 
Also 50 Christmas cards imprinted with name for $100. Write 
today for sample “LEADER” assortment ON APPROVAL and 
TWO PORTFOLIOS LOW-PRICED IMPRINT CARDS. also FREE gift offers. 
320 FIFTH AVENUE 
Dept, 35 New York 
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(Continued from page 47) 

| his own stand to be elected Mayor with- 
| out running for it. But his spirit rose to 
| its highest point as Sallie clasped her arms 
{about his neck and said with a tear run- 
ning over her smiling face, “Mr. Mayor, 
you can depend on your wife to get the 
woman vote for you. I should so love 
to be the wife of a Mayor instead of a 
storekeeper.” Charles Monroe returned 
her kiss several times and went out of the 
house with that engaging smile that she 
loved, as he said, ““Madam, wife of the 
Mayor of Westville, you shall sit in the 
Mayor’s chair the day he is elected, as I 
am sure he will be!” 

The days went by up to election. Of 
course the reporters from the Clarion 
came into the bookstore to interview Mr. 
Ward. He received them courteously but 
had nothing more to add to his statement 
in the paper. He received a multitude of 
calls from citizens asking him questions 
about his candidacy. He answered them 
all by referring to his statement in the 
Clarion and went about his store business 

‘as usual. But at home he knew from the 
way Sallie acted as she passed the biscuits 
every morning that things were happen- 
ing in the Women’s Club. But the stir 
among the parties grew in volume and up 
to the very date of election day matters 
were in such a stir in Westville that no 
one could foretell the final result. The 
editor of the Clarion did not anticipate 


(Continued from page 17) 


| new understanding. 
| Any Chaplain would have to be un- 
| usually obtuse to miss the irrelevancy of 
surface sermonizing to the average sailor 
congregations. Attacks on funny pictures, 
| tirades against motion pictures, specula- 
jtion on the volume of water needed for 
|valid baptism seem utterly ludicrous. 
| Personal opinions on public questions of 
ithe day, and even uncomplimentary re- 
marks concerning the people of enemy 
| countries do not seem native to the at- 
;mosphere one senses in a Navy church 
service. Men are rather in the mood to 
{consider the basic matters of religious 
| philosophy. 

Is the ideal the everlasting real? Is it 
worth while to sacrifice the temporal for 
the eternal? What are the resources of 
moral courage? What about punishment 
of evil and reward of righteousness? Is 
the soul immortal? How does one recon- 
icile himself to God? These are the ques- 
'tions whose answers strike fire from men 
|who have offered their last full measure 
of devotion. 

“It’s strange,’ said one sailor from 
Pittsburgh, “but at home for the past year 
and six months our pastor has spent most 
‘of his sermon time with unmerciful at- 
tacks on Goebbels and Hitler. He has 
waved the flag and made the eagle scream. 
But—isn’t it funny?—I haven’t heard a 
word about the Germans or the war in a 
| divine service since I joined the Navy. 
| All we’ve heard is straight religion. And 
|do you know, that’s just what the fellows 
want?” 

Successful Navy sermons are naturally 
those that meet the immediate needs of 
men for courage, steadfastness, and in- 
becgeee They infer only by indirection 
to the international conflict. They draw 


what would happen. Of course there were 
other candidates for Mayor and _ their 
photographs and statements were printed 
in the Clarion in ten point type and 
speeches in the “campaigns” of the candi- 
dates filled whole columns in the paper 
and were read by the citizens between 
their sips of coffee every morning. 

Election finally dawned and the citizens 
of Westville flocked to the polls, and 
when the ballots were counted— 

The next morning the citizens of West- 
ville read between their gulps of coffee 
that Charles Monroe Ward, the bookstore 
man, had received enough votes to make 
him Mayor of Westville. The first time 
a Mayor of any town in Kansas had been 
elected on a “no campaign, no speech, no 
expense” platform. And Sallie said as 
she kissed her husband, “The women all 
voted for you on the police issue. I knew 
they would.” And the newly elected 
Mayor said, as his children looked at 
their father with more or less awe, “You 
shall sit in the Mayor’s chair when he is 
inducted into office, for I feel quite sure 
I owe my election to the woman who 
makes the best biscuits in town.” 

And this is the story of Westville, 
Kansas, the first town in the U.S.A. to 
elect a Mayor on a non-partisan basis 
and induct into the police force the same 
type of men and women we send to the 
heathen. If any one wants to know 
more about this event, write to the 
Clarion, Westville, Kansas. 
heavily on the biographies of great Amer- 
icans and of Bible heroes. They help the 
men to reconcile themselves to discipline 
and to come to grips with the ever pres- 
ent problem of loneliness. They glorify 
womanhood so that vice appears as a ruth- 
less desecration of something which to 
the average seaman is deeply sacred. 

“Tt burns me up,” said one sailor, “to 
hear the way four or five men in my com- 
pany talk about women. I can’t help but 
wonder what kind of families they come 
from. I do not see how anyone can take 
that attitude if they have a mother or 
sisters to compare with mine.” 

Ronald F., who thus poured out his soul 
to the Chaplain, reminds one of the vast 
improvement in this respect over condi- 
tions during World War Number One. A 
company that could muster only four or 
five men with “that attitude” toward 
women should indeed be worthy of a spe- 
cial citation. 

The Y.M.C.A. and USO, together with 
other organizations, which meet the social 
needs of service men most successfully, 
specialize in mixed parties, the hostesses 
being selected with extreme care. The 
native desire of men for feminine sur- 
roundings is satisfied in a normal manner. 

A spiritual harvest of some kind is in- 
evitable in the case of Navy religion. 
For weal or for woe the recruit is in far 
more frequent contact with a minister or 
priest of religion than is the case with the 
average American youth. At the Newport 
Training Station, for instance, Chaplains 
have charge of the libraries, the Station 
Newspaper, the insurance office, the Navy 
Relief, and hospital visitations. Their 
office hours, eight a day, are filled with 
interviews with men who come to them 
with every conceivable problem. They 
are often in a position to make the con- 
tacts they need for proper placement, for 
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relief from family distresses, for personal, 
moral and spiritual issues that arise. The 
result is that thousands of men to whom 
the church has been a distant mystery 
will at least think of the church as a 
symbol of friendliness. 

At the Newport Station the custom is 
for Protestant Chaplains to conduct a 
service of baptism each Wednesday aft- 
ernoon for those who wish to become pro- 
fessing Christians. Hardly a week has 
passed, this year, without from three to 
nine genuine and most inspiring conver- 
sions. In most cases the Chaplain writes 
to a relative of the convert describing the 
service and giving a vivid account of the 
young man’s impression upon him. The 
following letter, picked at random from 
his incoming mail file, is a sample of his 
reward: 

“Dear Chaplain, 

“I received your lovely letter telling 
me of my son’s stand for Christ and His 
Church. And did it make me happy? So 
happy, that I cried. Maybe that sounds 
strange, but it did touch my heart. 

“He has been very discouraged and 
unhappy and I have prayed and prayed 
that he would take this step before he 
destroyed the good in himself some other 
way. And now my prayers have been 
answered. I thank God.” 

(The opinions expressed in this article 
are those of the writer only and do not 
necessarily represent the point of view 
of any other of the Navy personnel.) 


(Continued from page 21) 


Looking at the Chaplain and remem- 
bering his Methodist minister father back 
in Ireland: watching the strong, deter- 
mined Irish face now alight with ideas, 
one gets the impression that the feeling 
of being outnumbered didn’t bother Chap- 
lain Nesbitt. His story proves it. 

“T soon found my big problem was get- 
ting our Protestant cops to church regular- 
ly. That trouble, as you know, isn’t con- 
fined to the New York Police Department. 

“At any rate, I realized the Catholic 
Chaplain never worried about that prob- 
lem. The Catholic cop, even though his 
‘beat’ fell on Sunday, found that his 
church provided frequent masses which 
he could attend, even at early dawn. The 
fact that our churches have no such con- 
venient services prevented the Sunday 
cops from attending; many others who 
had the day off had excuse for not going. 
Excuse or not, many of them refused to 
attend Protestant services.” 

There were other difficulties. The few 
Protestant denominational groups boasted 
considerable rivalry but little member- 
ship; there had been sporadic bids for a 
harmonious regrouping of these organiza- 
tions but no action. Meanwhile, the Cath- 
olics, with ninety-eight per cent of their 
members enrolled in the Holy Name So- 
ciety and other one-church units, looked 
upon this Protestant disunity with certain 
contempt. Not a religious dislike, but a 
contempt of Christians who professed the 
creed but carefully kept their blue uni- 
forms out of a church. In turn, the Prot- 
estant cops suffered mental visions of the 
Church of Rome persecuting them; they 
told stories of promotions and_ higher 
salaries being given only to Catholics: 
(Continued on page 50) 
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TAKE PA/LLIPS’ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Say goodbye to those “morning blues.” 
Get out of bed feeling clear-headed— 
wide-awake—full of ambition. That’s 
what can happen when you stop letting 
your stomach go sour during the night 
because of over-indulgence . .. when you 
give that excessive acidity the one-two 
action of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
For Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia does 
more than merely neutralize the excess 
acids—it finishes the job. After settling 





Gives speedy relief when your 
stomach feels ‘‘uneasy” or gassy 
due to too much acid. Rated among 
the most effective neutralizers of 
excess stomach acids known. Acts 
almost immediately. 


thorough elimination. Does not GENUINE 
leave you feeling ‘‘all wrung out.” i= 9 
Take it at any time of the day be- 7 PHILLI PS 
cause it does not act with embar- 1 FM, | 
rassing urgency. Many physicians tank OF AChE. | 
recommend it for young children. ‘4 
There is no better mild laxative. 


ONE-TWO ACTION! 


1 AN EFFECTIVE ALKALIZER. 2 A MILD LAXATIVE. 
purge—merely promotes more 


” 


the stomach, it goes on and acts as a very 
gentle laxative—promotes a mild yet 
thorough elimination. It’s an ideal laxa- 
tive-antacid. 

Next time you overeat—or stay up late 
ata gay party—try Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia at bedtime, and wake up feeling 
“fit as a fiddle.” Read the directions on 
the Milk of Magnesia package and take 
only as directed thereon, or as prescribed 
by your physician, a \ 
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month 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


LIFE INSURANCE 


$1460. at age 30; $1142. at age 40,etc. Premium 
is $1.00 per month per unit (minimum 2 units) or 
half the permanent rate for first 5 years! All Stan- 
dard Provisions, including Dividends, Cash and 
Loan values, Monthly income! Fully Paid up in 30 
years! Postal Has No Agents. Mail Coupon Now! 
AU ROSSER ORR EEC R Reese eee eee eee 





= Postal Life Insurance Company s 
a 511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. D-108, New York g 
* Gentlemen: Mail me full details of new $1.00 § 
— Policy and amount of insurance at my age. s 
* 

s Name— : 
s 8 
a Occupation Age - 
a a 
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MAKE B/G MONEY 
Sell 1942 “Sunshine Line”’ 


Christmas Cards 


Fast-Selling Money-Makers! 


Generous profits on our 23 boxed assortments. 
Many other gift items, Never before have we 
offered such a superb line, Christ-Honoring 
Cards in great demand, ‘‘Sunshine Line’’ is 
the leader in beautiful designs and inspira- 
tional sentiments, with or without Scripture 
texts--50 cent and $1.00 box assortments. Also 
three Personal Name assortments, gift wrap- 
»ings, Triumphant Life calendars and other 
items will earn you easy Christmas money. 
Mail card today for approval sample offer. 
Don't delay! Be first in your community. 
TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS 
Dept. D-25, Anderson, Ind. or Sacramento, Calif. 
















A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


A Thrill You Have Never Experienced Before 


@TWENTY EXCITING CHAPTERS! 
Almost too sacred to be revealed! Reunion of loved ones 
with earth-ties unchanged, our home life in heaven, meet- 
ing those whom we may not expect to find, etc. Describes 
in detail celestial gardens, the crystal sea. wondrous 
palaces, etc. as the author saw them in her vision. 
@HAS HELPED THOUSANDS! 
‘‘Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you’ve 
been separated from one who was dear to you. You'll 
treasure this blessed book. Ideal gift for those who mourn. 
@OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Share the joy and happiness that came to the author in 
her thrilling experience. See for yourself why thousands 
have praised this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid only 
$1.00. The edition is limited . . . so order at once. 


Gospel Art Shoppe Dept. C Rowan, lowa 


TRAGT-OF-THE-MONTH 
One of the most practical, 

generous tract plans ever 

offered. For only $1.00 a U 
year you receive 25 new 


tracts monthly, samples of new unusual tracts 
and booklets, bi-monthly paper. With $2.00 sub- 
scription for 50 tracts, a double-compartment 
tract holder sent free. Join now! Write Dept. C.H. 


Tract-of-the-Month Club, 322 W.Washington,Chicago 





Ne GEND for FREE catalog of 144 
pages, copiously illustrated. 
Non-royalty plays, as well as tested plays on 2 
percentage-royalty basis. Playbook exchange. 
Row, Peterson plays are nationally famous for 
their high quality. Ask for our live drama 
newspaper, ‘‘Lagniappe,’’—it is Free. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY ist2nicesive 





The radio sermon 


‘'Burden Bearers’’ 


delivered by the Rev. Adolf F. Meyer managing edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN, Columbia System 
(Church of the Air) is obtainable in pamphlet form 
at 10c per copy. 

THE LUTHERAN PRESS 


1819 Broadway N. Y. City 
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they erected a wailing wall of the mind 
against which they flung wrathful thoughts 
and un-Christian language. 

“T also took care of any real intolerance 
shown my Protestant boys,” the Chaplain 
says firmly. “That kind of bigotry was 
something I could handle and did when 
there was justified cause for action. But 
I realized the trouble stemmed from our 
side’s lack of unity; of a well-knit organi- 
zation in which each and every Protestant 
cop would find what he desired.” 

Out of this confusion came the one 

thing that has transformed the scattered 
denominations of the Protestant blue- 
coats into an organization of 3,000 church- 
going men. The St. George Association, 
named after that saint whose name is 
linked for all time with brotherly love 
and the struggle for the right, was formed 
in 1937. For years the Holy Name So- 
ciety, the leading Catholic group in the 
| Police Department, had been observing 
|an impressive Communion breakfast each 
year. Chaplain Nesbitt had not encouraged 
such breakfasts for the Methodists and 
Baptists and all the other Protestant de- 
|nominations; he saw in that only further 
| disunity. But why not one big organiza- 
tion to which all could belong, an associa- 
tion with a simple program whose only 
‘inflexible rule was observance of Chris- 
itian principles and regular church at- 
tendance? 

One night in the lineup room at “Head- 
quarters” Chaplain Nesbitt met with 500 
of “his boys.” They selected the name 
|St. George and drew up a few simple 
|rules. Their keynote was a simple one: 
| Everyday Religion in a Workaday World. 

“They seem to have found new strength 
|that night,” Chaplain Nesbitt says, his 
|eyes sparkling with the thought of that 
|not-far-off night when ‘his boys’ rallied 
| their forces. “Those cops seemed like new 
|men and the idea spread like wildfire. We 
didn’t have money to print our program 
and our membership cards at first, but the 
| Holy Name Society furnished that. Those 
Protestants who had been dreaming about 
Catholic persecution were a bit astonished 
at that. But we went on organizing and 
i important: the boys starting going 


back to church.” 

Chaplain Nesbitt, who had helped draw 
up plans for a gigantic parade down Fifth 
Avenue on Communion breakfast Sunday, 
then approached a church to work out 
further details. But that church turned 
him down. Cops were cops, the trustees 
felt, even though Protestants. Not in our 
church, please. 

The Irish came out in Chaplain Nesbitt 
and what he told those church officials is 
not a matter of record. But it is a matter 
|of record that another church, whose 


|a blue uniform with a good Protestant in- 
side it, bade them enter. And enter they 
did, 3,000 strong, heads high and shields 
bright, to kneel and receive Communion. 

Down Fifth Avenue they had marched 
|in full uniform with a regimental band 
|leading them and the Flag of St. George 
/at the hand of the long column. It was 
jan historic occasion and New Yorkers, 
rubbing their eyes, blinked, then cheered. 
And Catholic cops, keeping the street 
clear for the Protestant parade, waved 
hands in greeting. And at the Communion 
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trustees did not shudder at the sight of. 


breakfast later the St. George Association 
was even more warmly greeted by Police 
Commissioner Valentine, himself a Roman 
Catholic. Nothing could stop the St. 
George boys now; nothing has. 

The man who created it and worked 
untiringly for its eventual success is 
modestly proud of the St. George move- 
ment, which has now spread to many 
other city departments. Thousands of 
policemen, firemen and other city em- 
ployees are now attending their Protestant 
churches regularly; they have found both 
faith and strength and they have won the 
respect of other religious groups. 

The St. George Association is first to 
step forward in patriotic or civic under- 
takings; its members can match the Cath- 
olics in faith and church attendance. The 
organization is financing the education of 
one cop who in his spare time is studying 
for the ministry. 

Chaplain Nesbitt hastens to add that 
the formation of the Association hasn’t 
automatically made “angels” of his boys, 
His theory is that creation of Christians 
and Christian thinking will ultimately pro- 
duce material for another Department 
with the great Chaplain in charge; the 
Chaplain Nesbitt’s job, as he sees it, is 
in the formation and continuation of act 
vized Protestantism. 

He leans back in his chair, his chin firm 
above the white collar. “We were talking 
at the first about Iowa impressions of 
‘the boys,’ weren’t we? We sort of got 
away from that, but I’d like to read our 
rules over again.” 

In a soft voice he reads the St. George 
requirements for membership: 

“To attend Divine Service every Sun- 


Ww 


If I Were 
An Empty Pew 


I'd sue for divorce on grounds of 
non-support. Only I don’t know 
just whom I would sue — the 
preacher, or the deacons or the 
ushers or the trustees or the church. 
1 wonder who’s to blame anyway. 
One thing is sure, whoever is to 
blame; empty pews pay no divi- 
dends. The offering plate never 
stops there and no preacher ever 
converted an empty pew. 


—McAIpine 
“ 


day; to go to Communion every month, 
or at least once every three months; to 
refrain from all indecent langauge; to 
refrain from using the name of God in 
Vain... 2” 

He stops and smiles. “This last one is 
important for our visiting critics. It 
reads like this: ‘a St. George man must be 
polite, courteous and gentlemanly.’ ” 

Chaplain Nesbitt laughs softly. “I think 
that hypothetical Iowan visited New York 
too soon at least before the St. 
George was formed. Or maybe that cop 
wasn’t a St. George man.” 
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lice 
nan rupted at times, but never destroyed. We | 
St. gave the world the mariner’s compass. the | WOW LET EVERY 
printing press, porcelain ware, silk, the | 
ked suspension bridge and gunpowder, to 
is mention only a few significant contribu- ; 
Ve- tions. Our family system and the phi- 
any losophy taught by our sages and scholars 
of have given us resilience and shock-absorb- en res 
>m- ing power. Moreover we know how to SERVE YOU ALL THESE WAYS / 
ant suffer. Floods, famines, pestilences, in- 
oth vasions and political upheavals have given a e 
the us toughness. The symbol of China might 
be the bamboo: It bends but never 
to breaks. 
ler- “More recent factors, making for unity, 
ith- are the Mass Education Movement, the 
The Literary Renaissance. the National Salva- 
. of tion Movement and the Mass Singing 
ring Movement. And one should not forget 
the influence of Christianity which has 
‘hat gained tremendous prestige during our 
sn’t war Of resistance since 1937. Devoted 
YS. Chinese Christians and missionaries have 
ans stood by the people through thick and 
IFO- thin. Christian medical workers _ per- 
ent formed miracles in technique and service. 
the Many sacrificed their lives at the front. 
, is The Y.M.C.A. immediately began work 
Cb with soldiers and refugees proving its 
adaptability at the time of crisis. The Y 
irm did not run away from danger in the 
cing emergency but came forward with a help- 
of ful program for all classes. All these gal- 
got lant workers have symbolized the strength 
our and unity of the Christian message. And 
their deeds have spoken louder than 
yrge words and have not been lost on a grate- 
ful people.” 
sun- “Has the mass singing movement a 


spiritual basis or is it merely as inspired 


prop to bolster patriotism?” I asked. I]. TASTY MEATS AND FISH! Your Pyrex 
“Tee er eee > —_—iieioe 7 . utility dish cooks, roasts all kinds of main 
“Its roots are basically spiritual.” re- paren ae pedestal Tat ¢ 
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can song book which read, ‘Music Unites 


People.’ This phrase made a deep impres- 
sion upon me, for in 1932 China needed 
unity more than anything else in the 
world. One might say, however, that the 
foundation for the new music movement 
was laid by Nieh Erh, a young Chinese 
musician who composed ‘The March of 
the Volunteers in 1933—a song dedicated 
to our guerrilla fighters in Manchuria.’ 
The style and the rhythm were entirely 
new. And the spirit was new, too. 
This is the way it goes: 


Arise! Ye who refuse to be bond 
slaves! 

With our very flesh and blood let us 
build our new Great Wall. 

China’s masses have met the day of 
danger, 

Indignation fills the heart of all our 
countrymen. 

Arise! Arise! Arise! 

Many hearts with one mind, 

Brave the enemy’s gunfire, 

March on! 

Brave the enemy’s gunfire, 

March on! March on! March on! On! 


The song became the theme song of a 
motion picture and was so warmly ac- 
cepted by the people that it became the 


|most popular song in China overnight. 





Nieh Erh and I were iatimate friends and 
we both loved music intensely. But un- 
fortunately he died mysteriously in Japan 
in the summer of 1935 before he had time 
to produce a full quota of musical com- 
positions. Up till that time ‘The March 
of the Volunteers’ had been sung by in- 
dividual soloists largely for entertainment 
purposes and had not been taken up by 
groups. The death of Nieh Erh was a 
great shock to the Chinese people and a 
depressing blow to me personally. How- 
ever his passing took on a new significance 
when I gradually saw the real value of 
his work—the power of music. A new in- 
spiration came to me which developed 
into a sense of mission that I must con- 
tinue his efforts and popularize his work 
even though I was not a composer. 

“Since boyhood I had loved music and 
in the University I was chairman of the 
church choir and a member of the Glee 
Club. I knew the inspirational value of 
community singing and what it could 
mean to the rank and file. Therefore I 
decided to teach the common people that 
which had long been the possession of 
church congregations and mission student 
groups only. My plan was to make music 
the possession of all and not the privilege 
of the few. How to begin? That was the 
question. 

“In the meantime on the very day I 
graduated from the University in 1932, I 
had taken a post as student secretary of 
the National Y.M.C.A. movement. And 
so one day, in the winter of 1935, I went 
to see Mr. K. Z. Loh, General Secretary 
of the Shanghai Y.M.C.A., for permis- 
sion to start a mass singing club among 
the boys. He bade me go ahead. 

“Sixty underprivileged youths came to 
our first meeting—clerks, doorkeepers, 
office boys, elevator operators and ap- 
prentices. With long, solemn faces they 
took their places before me. Life was 
so hard for them that they scarcely knew 
how to smile. I almost despaired of them 
for it was practically impossible to get 





them to open their mouths. I began with 
‘Chee lai—Arise’ which is full of spirit. 
Finally they began to sing and their en- 
thusiasm began to grow. We then tried 
‘Row, Row, Row Your Boat’ with the 
Chinese words, ‘Save, Save, Save China.’ 
After twenty minutes their gloomy, tired 
faces were entirely changed with new life, 
enthusiasm and hope. At the end of the 
session I asked them to bring their friends 
if they had enjoyed singing. To my sur- 
prise and satisfaction every one was back 
the following week and the sixty had 
jumped to one hundred and fifty. At the 
end of the first month it had increased to 
three hundred and by the end of six 
months it had mounted to one thousand. 
In the summer of 1936 on the anniversary 
of Nieh Erh’s death we gave our first 
mass singing concert in a public play- 
ground with seven hundred singers before 
an audience of more than three thousand. 
News of this biggest and first mass sing- 
ing event in Chinese history spread all 
over the country. The Y.M.C.A.’s in a 
dozen cities took up the idea, and thus 
was born the mass singing movement.” 

“When you moved into the interior 
with your program did you find the com- 
mon people slow to respond?” I asked. 

“Yes, because it had always been con- 
sidered immodest to sing in public,” ex- 
plained Liu. “While China has the oldest 
musical history in the world, singing was 
never a part of her musical art. As early 
as 2352 B.C. China was using flutes, 
lyres, tambourines and stringed instru- 
ments. At the height of her musical ca- 
reer, about 900 A.D., a distinguished or- 
chestra enrolled thousands of musicians 
playing simultaneously 300 different in- 
struments. Beyond this point Chinese 
music made little progress until the pres- 
ent. 

“But I found a buried voice 
bosom of the people waiting for expres- 
sion. Our National Salvation movement 
was proclaimed in 1935 and we were hear- 
ing such slogans as: ‘China must not be 
enslaved by Japan,’ ‘China must stop her 
civil war.’ ‘We must unite and resist the 
invaders.’ The songs which I taught them 
expressed the same idea and to my great 
surprise in a short time they not only 
sang, ‘Arise, you who refuse to be slaves, 
but they roared it! Yet with the timid 
souls I had to use the secret technique of 
placing trained singers around in the avu- 
dience. Even the most modest and bash- 
ful could not resist the law of imitation 
when they suddenly discovered clear, joy- 
ous voices all around them. Singing was 
as contagious as a cold and many a happy 
convert came to me at the end of the 
session saying, ‘You fooled me but I liked 
it. It was a great thrill to hear them 
sing and after a few groups got started 
everything was smooth sailing.” 

“Was it difficult to change from the old 
individual Chinese music to modern West- 
ern music?” I asked. 

“Many people think that ancient Chi- 
nese music has a special scale of its own, 
but as a matter of fact the musical scale 
is universal. Old Chinese musical instru- 
ments are limited in tone and range. Our 
original scale was pentatonic, that is, only 
five notes were used: do, re, mi, fa, sol, 
while ta, ti were unknown. The only dif- 
ference between ancient Chinese music 
and that of new China is that all seven 
notes are now being used. Thus the songs 
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of today are a unique combination of 
oriental and occidental music. If it is a 
beautiful tune it is beautiful to all ears 
because when God made ears He did not 
make one kind for Chinese and another 
kind for Westerners.” 

“Ts mass singing continuing in occu- 
pied China as in free China?” I queried. 

“Mass singing is helping the people in 
penetrated China tremendously. Word 
comes to me constantly that the people 
express themselves through this medium 
even more passionately than before they 
were subjugated. As a matter of fact, 
singing has become our new universal 
language having spread to every nook and 
corner of the nation. 

“T have never been to Tibet, but a 
friend told me that when he was traveling 
there the Tibetan guides and horsemen 
were plodding along humming the tune 
of ‘Chee lai’ so he joined in, much to 
everybody’s satisfaction. I was told that 
the Miao Tsu people, the aborigines of 
Kweichow province, are singing them en- 
thusiastically, especially the women who 
have rich, lovely voices. Once while pass- 
ing through a little village which was not 
even on the map we stopped to rest on 
a bridge. A group of youngsters gathered 
and I taught them a song. And then just 
for fun I asked them what other songs 
they knew. And to my astonishment they 
sang most of the pieces we knew.” 

“Do you think this new music will 
make for better understanding between 
China and America?” 

“Well, it has been my experience since 
arriving in the United States that Ameri- 
can audiences are pleased with the songs 
I sing even though they do not under- 
stand the words. while in China ‘Home 
Sweet Home’ and ‘Go Down Moses’ are 
no longer strange to us. Through music 
we Chinese are getting a new apprecia- 
tion of the culture of the Western world.” 

“What is the secret of the rapid spread 
of singing in China?” 

“Trained leaders,” replied Liu instantly. 
“We make it a rule that whoever learns 
a new song must pass it on to his neigh- 
bor. As early as 1937, three hundred mass 
song leaders had been trained but today 
there are so many that I have lost count. 
Young and old, boys and girls have been 
found with good voices and a natural 
aptitude who are eager to do their bit in 
teaching their countrymen how to sing 
these new popular songs.” 

Today China is singing not only for 
pleasure but for many constructive pur- 
poses—to combat illiteracy, to improve 
health and sanitation, to inculcate pa- 
triotism, to promote adult education, to 
build up morale. Even drill terms and 
army regulations are taught to the sol- 
diers for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
called Liu to promote mass singing among 
the troops at the front three years ago. 

The war in China will stop one of these 
days but mass singing will go on. Long 
after the last Japanese bomber has 
dropped its load of death on Chungking 
and the defenseless cities of free China, 
long after the invaders have left the occu- 
pied cities of Nanking, Hankow, Peiping 
and Canton, mass singing will continue to 
inspire and instruct millions of Chinese 
as they enter into their new day of peace, 
unity and reconstruction. 

In 1935 a potent idea and a man of 
vision met and China is richer as a result. 
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When The Peace Comes 


Someday, and if God wills, may it 
be soon, Peace will come. Then for 
that World of Tomorrow let the Bible 
with its life saving message be taken 
to every home—in every land. For it 
is only through God’s Word that true 
peace for all mankind can and will 
be known throughout the World. 
The American Bible Society is 
ready to act for you in the necessary 
work of Bible distribution, of supply- 
ing Bibles, New Testaments or por- 


tions of the Scriptures wherever they 
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are needed and in whatever language. 

You can help in this noble work with 
actual aid to yourself by securing 
an American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement which returns as high as 
7% under a plan which hasnever failed 
to make prompt payments in over 
100 years of the Society’s activities. 

Investigate this Plan of Christian 
giving at once! Send for the booklet 
“A Gift That Lives”— you'll find hap- 
piness and lifelong security in its 


very interesting story. 


IN THE COUPON NOW! 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-70 
entitled “A Gift That Lives” 
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families than was good for any of them. 
He helped this lad finance his hospital 
bill; gave advice to the married brother 
and the sickly wife; tried to invite the 


| young sister to come to Sunday School at 


a nearby church. 
He got over his idea that these war 


| workers would flock to church if only you 


extended the invitation. They didn’t feel 
at home in church, many of them. Per- 
haps their clothes weren’t right. And the 
hours for worship certainly were wrong. 
Why can’t churches hold services at 4 or 5 
in the morning on Sundays, to get these 
war workers on their way home from 
work, he asked himself. The Catholic 
churches hold midnight mass in cities for 
the benefit of newspapermen and other 
night workers. 

Even when he did persuade a man to 
go to church, Sam Smith discovered, the 
results were sometimes doubtful. For 
instance, while the barber cuts his hair, 
Sam Smith talks church. He got the bar- 
ber to attend a church near him. “But 
Mr. Smith,” the barber complained, “ev- 
erybody was so apologetic. They apolo- 
gized for the small attendance. They 
apologized for the poor choir singing. 
They apologized for the poor job of 


| painting on the church. I got sick of it.” 


We’ve got to quit apologizing, said Sam 


| Smith to himself. We’ve got to convince 


ourselves that we Christians have some- 


| thing real and important to offer. Then 


our church singing won’t be weak. Then 
our services will be so exalted that no one 
will notice the coat of paint on the out- 
side of the building. 


Sam Smith was plugging along quietly, 
seeking no publicity, when the church 
editor of the Cleveland News discovered 
him and gave him national fame. Some- 
what doubtfully, but with increasing inter- 


est, his fellow ministers called him in to 
| expound his ideas, first in small groups, 


later in luncheon meetings attended by 
ministers and by business executives. 
“Gentlemen, I call this an industrial 
ministry,’ Sam Smith said simply. “What 
I have done is just a start. If it is to 


|have any meaning we must continue— 
| must enlist more men of the ministry in 


a personal campaign. Whatever we do 
MUST be done through the church. 

“T want your help in bringing these war 
workers into our churches. I want to 
give you my personal report that any man 
who works on a precision part, as these 
defense workers do, is doing a superb 
job. He has his own self-respect and he is 
beginning to demand decency and self- 
respect in others. I suspect these war 
workers are going to be annoyed at waste- 
fulness and inefficiency in public office. I 
suspect these war workers are going to 
have some ideas about a more harmonious 
way of living together and working to- 
gether. 

“But our problem is, will these things 
be done inside the Christian church, or 
will the church of Jesus Christ continue 
to lose ground? Gentlemen, this is an all- 
important question. We must face it and 
find the answer.” 

Rev. Sam Smith found business lead- 


| ers were interested. So were workingmen. 


If the church had taken the initiative in 
this direction twenty years ago and held 


a position of leadership, we could have 
controlled the labor unions, Smith said to 
himself grimly. Too late now, I’m afraid. 
But we could have set up better labor 
unions, and kept out the racketeers. 

He talked to a selected group of busi- 
ness men, all of whom employ from 500 
to a thousand men. A campaign began 
to get under way; a campaign that would 
not be merely talk but rather action. 
These ministers and lay church members 
began to put themselves and other lay 
workers to work. 

“Hunt out just one man and talk only 
to him,” these lay workers were told. 
“Find out why he doesn’t go to church. 
Ask him what the church can do to make 
itself more helpful to him and his family.” 


Two or three other Protestant min- 
isters in Cleveland are giving Rev. Sam 
Smith their personal help on this. To- 
gether they are working up a simple ques- 
tionnaire which each man can fill out 
when called upon by a lay worker. All 
of them submitted tentative lists of ques- 
tions: “Do you like a sermon that deals 
with social problems or prefer a simple 
gospel message?” “Were you welcomed 
when you went to church?” ‘What are 
your wife’s ideas on religion? Does she 
enjoy going to church?” 

Three other war factories in Cleveland 
have approached Rev. Sam Smith. Any 
time he wants to take a job there and 
help the workmen find the answer to 
their problems, these bosses will be glad 
to have him come, they have told him. 

“Already we have lay workers selling 
the idea of personal religion to fellow 
workmen in many of the big factories in 
Cleveland,” said Sam Smith when I saw 
him the other day. “We’re in there al- 
ready.” He reeis off an impressive roll 
call of nationally known industries. 

What will come of this? No one can 
foretell. But an observer, a fellow min- 
ister in Cleveland, wrote Rev. Sam Smith 
the other day: “You have touched on 
the practical, and you'll never be the 
same again—but better. I take it that 
if the ministers could, through laymen, 
relay the message into the shops and 
offices, and have it live in our church 
people, without piety, something would 
happen to society. Stay with it, and God 
Bless You!” 


He was just an average man, this Sam 
Smith. He didn’t go from Jerusalem to 
Jericho—-he just walked down his city’s 
own main street. He found people there 
who needed what he felt his religion could 
give them. In working for an answer 
which would satisfy his own conscience 
he may have discovered the answer to a 
problem which is bothering other sincere 
Christians at this time. Live your Chris- 
tianity, Sam Smith would tell you. Put 
some sweat and hard work into your 
religion. Be intensely proud you are a 
Christian. By paying proper attention to 
the strangers within our gates you can 
make Christianity and your church mean 
something to them, and at the same time 
make your religion mean far more to you. 

It’s a challenge for men and women 
unafraid of work. But there’s the love 
of humanity and a new wealth of friendli- 
ness as your reward. Sam Smith can tell 
you that a program of living your re- 
ligion is an altogether happy one. 
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before. This day to day existence yielded 
no surplus for clothing, much less medi- 
cine. In the spring, winter clothing was 
given as security for a very small loan to 
the pawn broker. With this, necessary 
pieces of summer clothing would be pur- 
chased. It was always expected that dur- 
ing the summer enough extra could be 
made to pay off the loan with its high 
interest and get the return of the cloth- 
ing in the fall. Usually the family had 
not done as well as they had hoped and 
when fall came, the summer clothing 
would be given to release the winter gar- 
ments and sometimes an additional small 
loan would be made by the pawn shop. 
Two or three such loans were enough to 
absorb the value of the garments and 
thereby satisfy the usurer. 

Good Pastor Lin was concerned this 
particular morning with helping one of 
his members, a ricksha puller. He had no 
home but had accepted the responsibility 
of his third cousin’s daughter. The child 
was in the mission hospital and should 
have been sent home weeks before but 
without home or relatives she could not 
be thrown out. This was Lu-daik, the lit- 
tle girl with one leg missing. 

My friend Lin wondered if I could 
take her into the Orphanage. My first 
thought was that it was utterly impossi- 
ble. Each dollar was already being 
stretched to the limit. The three hundred 
children were being fed on just about 
one US dollar per month each. This 
meant that there could be absolutely no 
waste and no luxury. To take another 
meant more—and there wasn’t any more. 

We decided to pray about it and ask 
for wisdom. I prayed that Pastor Lin 
would find some way to help this parish- 
ioner of his—some solution for this little 
homeless, one-legged girl. After my prayer 
Brother Lin prayed. He talked to God 
as only a son can to a father. They were 
on intimate terms. I’ve forgotten most of 
what he said but very strong in my mem- 
ory is this request: “Give Mr. Bishop 
faith to take this little girl into the or- 
phanage.”” We separated that morning 
each promising to pray and investigate 
the case to see if there was not some 
place that could take Ludaik. 

We did investigate but found no solu- 
tion. Stronger and stronger the words of 
Pastor Lin, “Give Mr. Bishop faith .. .” 
tugged at my heart and I found myself 
praying constantly, “give me faith, faith 
for one more.” 

Well, that is the way it came about. 
That is why Lu-daik came hopping into 
my office smiling. The Pastor was carry- 
ing her small bundle of clothes which 
were her barest necessities. She had no 
crutch to help her although a bamboo 
one had been devised. But she preferred 
hopping. 

That was over three years ago and 
she has proved worthy of all the prayers, 
faith and work that were necessary in 
finding a home for her in the Christian 
Herald Orphanage. She has been one of 
the happiest of children and seemingly 
never felt sorry that she had only one leg. 

Just before I left Foochow, Lu-daik 
put her arms around my neck and asked 
me in a low whisper if I could bring her 
a leg when I returned from America. 

How I wish I might do it! 
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| You can’t explain a beautiful skin by 


saying, “Oh, she was born with it.” 
That isn’t all of the story. You may 
be very sure a beautiful skin is the 
object of special care. 

If your skin is not quite what it 
ought to be today, try giving it the 
special care that thousands of women 
depend on. With two special creams 
which are different—hecause they 
contain the famous Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA SKIN CREAM 
Used at night this remarkable cream 
does two things: (1) softens and neu- 
tralizes any external acid accumula- 
tions in the pore openings; (2) re- 
tains moisture in the skin and so 
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helps to keep it soft, supple, free 
from dryness. 

A smooth lasting foundation, too. Phillips’ 
Skin Cream seems to have a special 
affinity for make-up. It prepares the 
skin—removes excess oiliness or re- 
lieves harsh dryness so that powder 
and rouge go on evenly and last. 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
This cleansing cream is different! It 
not only absorbs surface dirt but 
cleanses away accumulations which 
may lodge in the outer pore open- 
ings. See how clean and refreshed 
your skin looks and feels! Give these 
creams a chance to help your skin. 


5" 
| PHILLIPS 


Skin Cream 10c, 30c, 60c 
Cleansing Cream 10c, 30c, 60c and $1.00 
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CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S 


Hame 
Calendar 


Size 9Y2 x 16 
25c EACH 


A CALENDAR that gives you more than the 

date. Suggested Bible reading for each day 
can be the guide to the daily family service; the 
daily Bible verse will be an inspiration and a 
comfort. The front page carries a full size paint- 
ing and each page a full color Biblical illustration. 


The International Sunday School Lessons and the 
Golden Text will serve the whole family. 


An inexpensive gift at Christmas time—for Sun- 
day School classes, clubs, etc. You can buy the 
calendar in quantity at special prices. It is also 
printed in Swedish, German, Norwegian, Italian 
and Spanish—these sell for 35c each. 100 for 


$18.00. 
Quantity prices: (English) 
25 for $5.75 100 for $16.00 
50 for 9.00 250 for 37.00 
300 for $43.00 


You still have time to sell calendars 
and make some money—we suggest 
buying one and using it for a sample. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD BOOK DEPT. 
419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send me calendars 


When writing to advertisers please mention CuristiAN HERALD. 





(Continued from page 28) 
of years. Our national soul—what does 
that mean? This perhaps we know bet- 
ter than ever before, now that strangers 
are trying to enslave it. 

These foreign —! They claim, or any- 
way, they used to assert quite glibly, 
that we were kindred peoples. Perhaps 
by now they have discovered that our 
kinship is not so awfully close. Maybe 
the fact is this; that we both trace back 
to a few 1500 
years ago. And despite an enormous in- 
termingling of the peoples of Middle 
Europe and of North Germany down 
through the centuries, there might still 
be flowing in the veins of the German 
people a few drops of blood from Nordic 
ancestors. And so we might say that 
they are something like thirtieth cousins, 
or forty-fifth cousins—for, you know, 
the historians reckon three generations 
per century. It is therefore not to be 
expected that any particularly striking 
family likeness could be found among 
cousins separated through thirty or forty- 
five generations. We have developed in 
different directions down through the 
centuries. 


common ancestors come 


It is true that a little over one thou- 
sand years ago it was our own fore- 
fathers who went plundering along the 
neighboring countries. Then they were 
the primitive people who robbed others 
of the treasure which they themselves 
were incapable of creating, they were 
elated over their loot, they boasted about 
the property they stole. At that time 
it was the Vikings who took pride in 
spreading horror, they were 
cruel, and because no one could rely on 
their promises. 


because 


Before long, however, 
our forefathers changed their evil ways. 
While the peoples further southward be- 
lieved blindly in the practices of torture 
and bloody court proceedings as reme- 
dies for everything, our ancient laws 
had already during the middle ages 
done away with torture as a procedure 
of law, and capital punishment was but 
rarely resorted to. Our forefathers did 
not even engage in the burning of 
witches: death at the stake was confined 
to traitors against king and country, and 
to those only. It was not till a North- 
German prince was crowned, and the 
importation from Germany brought for- 
eign ideas into the customs and laws of 
the Nordic peoples, it was not till then 
that torture and the burning of witches 
found entry among us. Today we all re- 
member the democratic way of life right 
up till last spring. More than sixty years 
ago we revoked capital punishment as 
that much antiquated barbarism. It was 
our desire that even the worst criminals 
should be treated justly and humanely. 
And if it ever leaked out that our prisons 
were not altogether the models we had 
supposed them to be according to estab- 
lished rules and regulations, then it did 
not take us long to protest and have a 
shake-up. Do you remember the Hetle 


“ase and the mess we got into because 
we did not dare to face the fact that here 
perhaps there had been a miscarriage of 
justice? And do you remember that even 
a school teacher who lost her patience 
and slapped some impossible youngster, 
how she was called to account? 


Well, let us remember, and let us not 
forget. that we have parted ways with 
barbarism a thousand years ago—from 
sadism and bloodthirstiness. We know 
that such impulses are not dead in our 
hearts, but we have fought against them 
consciously and wilfully, they were to be 
uprooted as something hideous and base. 
Heroism to us meant the kind of cour- 
age exhibited when we risk our life for 
others—our sailors during the gales of 
the North Sea when a whole crew, as one 
man, braved death to save other lives, 
the peasants who never gave up before 
they had rescued the victims of a catas- 
trophe of nature, trapped under a moun- 
tain slide or in the marshes or on the 
glacier, even fetching down the dead 
from a_ precipitous mountain § shelf—as 
happened here a few years back, when 
one of our air-liners met disaster on the 
West-Land. 

We know that today it is no easy task 
for you at home to retain in your heart 
this social heritage—this high-minded 
craving for justice, this helpfulness, this 
respect for human values even among 
the weak and the helpless and the de- 
linquent. There are types of depravity 
that arouse within us such instinctive 
and deep-seated disgust that it is not 
possible to feel hateful toward those 
who force us to face and experience 
loathsome things. And it must be trying 
today for you at home to recall what it 
signified only a year and a half ago to 
be free Norwegians, you who today are 
ruled by a “reich-council” made up of 
messenger boys for these foreigners, 
they who rule Norway, who have struck 
down our colors which we have sailed 
under with honor throughout the world, 
the flag that has waved through our sor- 
rows and our joys from the time we 
were tiny tots marching in the Seventeen- 
of-May parades, who instead have un- 
furled the ancient sign of Saint-Olay, 
after first dragging it through a pool of 
treason and falsehood and dirt. 


But remember the words of Runeberg: 
“Daylight shall yet return, the world 
has not come to an end.” England is still 
fighting, striking harder day by day. 
And now the greatest of all democracies 
on earth has fully awakened and _ joined 
the epic struggle—a_ struggle for or 
against man’s right to life and liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. And for the 
conquered peoples of Europe the words 
still ring true, the words that he wrote. 
the greatest genius that Sweden has pro- 
duced, and one of the greatest men of 
Nordic stock that has ever lived: “The 
vanquished have one weapon left, their 
appeal to God.” 
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a scholarship when it is a mustard seed. 
We rose from our knees and became a 
mission instead of a passion. There were 
times when we fouled our own nest and 
poisoned our young with sophistries and 
denials. 

Then rose in the earth the new gods— 
Communism, Fascism, Nazism, and while 
Christian America neglected her birthright 
and while her prophets idled or slept the 
armies of these others and of the Sun 
Goddess began to march. And still we 
idled and slept—or denied the fact or 
sought to appease it or supplied the 
marchers with gasoline and scrap on a 
rising market. Almost we sold our birth- 
right. 

What then shall be said of these things? 
We cannot recall the past. But if “at the 
moment” we are losing the war, must we 
continue to lose it? Must “Ichabod” be 
written above freedom and democracy? 
No! Then what is the answer? 

There is only one answer. The faith 
that is America must again become great- 
er than all opposition. Must become in 
us what it was in our fathers—the great- 
est thing in the world: more dynamic 
than Fascism, more powerful than Nazism, 
more sacrificial than Communism, more 
passionate than Emperor-worship. 

We cried “peace, peace,” when there 
was no peace. Now we must win it. Win 
it by first winning the war. Win it with 
“malice toward none.” Win it to share 
the victory with friends and foes alike. 
But win it we must, or in our time and 
from our hands freedom falls and dies. 

To say “Whoever wins this war God 
loses it” is the great lie. “This is the 
victory that overcometh the world even 
your faith’ and America’s other name is 
faith. Our fathers had it. were possessed 
by it and they possessed their times. 
Greater it was than all other faiths. 
Greater it is now than all these that con- 
fuse and enslave mankind. How shall we 
find it? By humbling ourselves; by con- 
fessing our sins and by doing ‘works meet 
for repentence.” And where shall we find 
it? Where we left it—at our mother’s 
knee, in our father’s Bible, before our 
shrines and altars, at Faneuil Hall, on 
Independence Square, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln and in the souls of our 
sons who offer now the last full measure 
of devotion. 

Thank God it is not too late. 


THE LITTLE THINGS 


Oh, it’s just the little, homely things, 
The unobtrusive, friendly things, 
The won’t-you-let-me-help-you things, 
That make the pathway light. 


It’s just the jolly, joking things, 

The never-mind-the-trouble things, 
The laugh-with-us-it’s-funny things, 
That make this world seem bright. 


So here’s to all the little things, 
The done-and-then-forgotten things, 
The oh-it’s-simply-nothing things, 
That make life worth the fight. 


(I am a shut-in, so appreciate these little 
things so much.) 
Mary L. Forcht 
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When writing 


New light 


on a letter 


| from Jesus Christ 


HERE is a letter in existence— 

dictated by Jestis Christ—written 

in code that it might not be under- 
stood except by those for whom the in- 
formation in that letter was intended. 
| It is the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
| containing the evidence as to the day and 
| hour which was unknown to Him previ- 
}ous to His resurrection. “That evidence 
)is now available to His followers—to all 
Christians who are willing to sincerely 
read and thoroughly digest His letter. 

Contrary to the accepted belief of 
{many, there is an accurate Biblical 
chronology and the information in this 
letter coordinates world events of the 
past with the happenings of today and 
projects the results into the future! 
Revelation dates the end of the period 

of Church activitv; declares the meaning 
and significance of the present world con- 
flict and how, where and when it will 
end: dates the coming resurrection and 
translation in relation to the present 
world happenings and points to the com- 
ing of Jesus Christ. It gives the chro- 
nology of the times and seasons as well 
as the events of the Great and Terrible 
Dav of the Lord. Not only are we given 
all this information, which Christians of 
all ages have longed to know, but it also 
gives definite and unmistakable evidence 
of the coming judgments upon the 
political, economic and religious systems 
of men. All this is now revealed and for 
the first time made available to all who 
are willing to search this new evidence. 
It is not just another book on Revela- 
tion, but the result of years of study in 
deciphering the message and months of 
writing before it could become available 
to the public. 


Timely and Vital to You! 


It was impossible to really understand 
| the entire scope of Revelation until the 
events of this generation made clearer 
|some of the details in its predictions. 
| Now at the Consummation of the Age, 
| as new and significant light clarifies this 
message from Jesus Christ, the statement 





of Amos is being markedly fulfilled, 
“However the Mighty Lord will not 
produce an event without disclosing His 
intention to his servants the prophets.” 

The information contained in_ this 
new book is so startling, so timely and 
vital that once you have digested its con- 
tents you would not part with it for 
many times its price unless you could 
be assured of securing another copy. 

\s a minister said, and this is but one 
among many kindred expressions, “It is 
worth many times its price to me and I 
only wish it had been possible to have 
secured this information years ago. The 
renewal of the wonderful hope of the 
resurrection and return of our Lord with 
the substantiating chronological evidence 
contained in this book is so remarkable 
that I wish every Christian had access to 
this information.” 

A nationally prominent Christian Jay- 
man wrote, “If our ministers, teachers 
and Christians in general only knew what 
this book contains, what a sale it would 
have.” 


Examine It Now At Our Risk 

Titled STUDY IN REVELATION, 
is 384 pages in length, richly cloth “ative: 
with title st unped in gold on backbone, 
and complete with valuable index 
features. It contains a master index, an 
index of dated events, an index of all 
Scriptural texts; and a comprehensive 
thirty-six page Concordance completely 
details the entire book. The foreword 
was written by an internationally prom- 
inent clergyman. 

We are confident that if you examine 
this book you will want to keep it for 
future reference. It can be conveniently 
ordered in accord with our offer below, 
and will be sent to you postpaid. After 
5 days examination, if it is not all you 
desire you may return it to us and your 
money will be promptly returned! Tt is 
published by DESTINY PUBLISHERS, 
HAVERHILL. MASS., a non- profit as- 
sociation of Christians from every evan- 
gelical denomination. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































ee ee ORDER FORM--—--—-—-—-—----"-— ane 
| ; oaiae: | 
| Destiny Publishers, Book Division, Haverhill, Mass. | 
; | 
I Enclosed is my remittance of $3.50. Please send immediately | 
‘| the new book, STUDY IN REVELATION. It is understood | 
‘| that if for any reason I am not completely satisfied, 1 can | 
| return it within 5 davs for full refund. | 
| | 
TI sa csicce ccs net ss iia eee ect ar eee sleet ian comin er 
| | 
ee hE RT eRe ee | 
| | 
| “Ce ; | 
p City State | 
| | 
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TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


Get Thee Behind Me, by Hartzell Spence. (375 pp., Whit 
tlesey House, $2.75.) The author of “One Foot in Heavep 
comes back with both feet on the ground. That they are {p. 
quently clay feet does not make them unhappy guides. This 
volume is even more hilarious than the first. As a preacher; 
son and as the father of preacher sons I have laughed with 
those who laughed and wept with those who wept—in thes 
pages tears and laughter are never far apart. How poignant ap§, 
the memories stirred by the recital of treasures left behini 
when the itinerate preacher father travels on! Not even th 
author was more tortured by his reverses in puppy love, at wot 
and at play than was this reviewer, in practically identicy 
situations. But Get Thee Behind Me will add fuel to the fire 
of those who still believe preacher’s children are the “wor 
kids” in the town, nor does it add stature to the personality why 
emerged from “One Foot in Heaven.” There are some thing 
here that were better not written. (Plenty of preachers’ sos 
went through college without feeling it necessary to join in 
drinking escapades. ) 


The Mediterranean: Saga of a Sea, by Emil Ludwig. (63 
pp., Whittlesey House, $3.75.) Here is a noble work, vast in 
all its proportions. Read anywhere it reveals greatness. I thint 
that it is more mature than The Nile. Certainly it is a broader 
deeper canvas and when it marches all the bugles sound. “The 
English confess their mistakes with a passion,” is one of the 
unnumbered fine sentences, and “As early as the Spanish Civil 
War Italian troops. were a failure,” is typical of the incisive 
convincing analysis. On every page is the magic touch of thi 
author. He writes of democrats and despots, crusaders ani 
pirates, warriors and profiteers, philosophers and merchant.§N 
statesmen and artists, heroes and knaves, and they all are liv- 
ing, vibrant beings. 


Religion in Colonial America, by William Warren Sweet 
(367 pp., Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00.) Here is a Religiow 
Book Club selection that would be, I think, a selection of anyfi 
religiously-minded reader. In the beginning the transplanting 
to the west of Europe’s religious feeling and _ institutions is} ei 
made clear. Then follow the liberalizing influences which begafy 
to permeate American life. One strength wanes and the other 
waxes. The final chapter deals with “The Americanization of 
Christianity.” Has this been for better or for worse? You wil 
wish to know and this truly great book has the answer. 


Christian Europe Today, by Adolph Keller. (310 pp., Harpe} 
Bros., $3.00.) This comprehensive survey of Christianity as it 
exists today both openly and in secret in Europe is the mos 
important volume in the church library of the year. The author 
is preeminently qualified as a reporter. He is a pioneer of the 
ecumenical movement and the most popular of the great church: 
men who within the decade have come as frequent visitors from 
the Old World to the New. He is both a theologian and a 
evangelist. He has depth of scholarship and breadth of human 
understanding. Among the many matters he discusses betwee 
these covers are “Race versus Church,” “Religious Liberty 
Russia,” “Roman Protestantism,” “Pastor Niemoeller,” “Strus 
gling Youth,” etc. 


How to be Your Best, by James Gordon Gilkey. (166 pp. 
Macmillan Co., $1.75.) One of the great pulpit teachers 0 
America releases a book of practical psychology. Such chaptet 
as “Controlling Your Anxieties,’ Managing Your Own Mind. 
“Keeping Courage for a Hard Situation,” and “Living One Diy 
at a Time” are particularly timely now. 


The Bible’s Seeming Contradictions, by Carey L. Danie: 


Ocroser 19! 














(155 PP.» Zondervan Publishing House, 
1,00.) In this little volume one hundred 

loxes are harmonized. Why is mar- 
‘age advised and yet discouraged? Why 
are wornen told to keep still—and to 
hesy? There will be difference of 
opinion, but the pastor of the Moody 
Memorial Church writes, “I am sure this 
yolume will be found helpful and stimu- 
lating . . . be the means of leading many 
into a deeper study of the Word.” 







The Cup and the Sword, by Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart. (400 pp., Bobbs-Merrill. 
92.75.) Every prohibitionist and every 
if dry should read this novel. It is at once 
the romance of the California with the 
Prevealing of, what is to a very consider- 






able company, the sacramental character 
cher f of the wine industry. This novel is im- 
1 with portant for the temperance movement in 
thee f America. It will not change our convic- 
int are tions, it may make some of us quite in- 
behind dignant, but for our own enlightenment 


we should not pass by on the other side. 
{¥The story is vital, dynamic and charged 
if with high passions. 





The Drums of Morning, by Philip Van- 
‘bof Doren Stern. (627 pp., Doubleday, Doran 
BB& Co., $3.00.) The anti-slavery move- 
s’ sonsfment had aspects of intolerance, futility 
infand grandeur! This novel reviews them 
al. Compared with “Gone With The 
Wind” and other books in that tradition, 
if Drums of the Morning is the other side 
st nffiof the track, but it does not suffer by 
kfcomparison. South of the old Mason- 
1f Dixon line it will not be a “popular” best 
sller. My southern cousins who read it 
eBwill also “spit cotton,” but a good many 
ilfof them will read it. The hero is gen- 
ncisiveferally anything but heroic. He has clay 
of this feet, but he does get around. The heroine, 
srs aniforrather heroines, are remarkable women. 
‘chant; [Now in all the world drums roll again 
are liv-fand they beat with the eternal theme of 
The Drums of Morning. 






The Tenggren Tell-it-Again-Book, text 
edited and adapted by Katharine Gibson, 
illustrated in color by Gustaf Tenggren. 
(199 pp., Little, Brown, $2.50.) Twenty- 
eight stories that have been favorites since 
your ancestors were very young are told 
again. The stories themselves are beauti- 
fully done and the illustrations are gorge- 
ous beyond words. Gustaf Tenggren is 
preeminent in his field. “Cinderella,” 
“Jack in the Beanstalk,” “Puss in Boots,” 
‘The Sleeping Beauty,” and all the rest 
have never been alive like this. It’s a 
beautiful book. 
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The Principles of Power, by Guglielmo 
Ferrero. (333 pp., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
%.50.) This important volume, which is 
alibrary of social and political develop- 
ment and progress, is concerned with the 
foundations and motivating forces of gov- 
tment during the last few centuries. 
Guglielmo Ferrero offers new evidence in 
the support of the theory of what he calls 
kgitimacy in government. He develops 
166 pp. tte original nature and effects of these 
chers olf Ptinciples. He analyzes governments to 
chapter determine their “legitimacy” or “‘illegiti- 
Mind. F™acy,” as the case may be. Because of 
)ne Dayfensorship the book could not be pub- 
lished in Switzerland. We are fortunate 
tohave it here. It is profound and timely 
- equally readable for the general pub- 
, 
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If it wasn’t Satan who got him in 


trouble, it was the head usher or 






the Scoutmaster — 











It was bad enough being a parson’s son without having 
to look like one! You'll laugh continuously, and come 
close to tears, too, when you read the entire, uproarious 


story of what life is like to youngsters reared in the 
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GET THEE BEHIND ME... 


My Life as a Preacher’s Son 







shadow of the pulpit. Illus. $2.75 
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How to Relieve 


USCULAR PAIN, 
NEURITIS, NEURALGIA 


IN A FEW MINUTES 














The instant you feel muscular aches 
or pains, do this at once. Take 2 
Bayer Aspirin Tablets with a glass 
of water. Repeat if needed. 


V7 


Try this wonderful fast relief today 
only ic a tablet 


Ir You HAVE never tried this fast, inex- 
pensive method of relieving distressing 
muscular aches or pains, you'll be amazed 
when relief starts in just a few minutes 
time. Try it. Take two Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets with a full glass of water. Then 
rest for a few minutes while the Bayer 
Aspirin “takes hold.” And faster per- 
haps than you ever thought possible, the 
pain starts to go. 


Quick results come because, as the 
pictures of the glasses show, Genuine 
Bayer Aspirin starts to disintegrate and 
is ready to go to work almost instantly it 
touches moisture. Hence a few minutes 
after taking, it starts relieving the pain. 


So don’t wait. The moment you feel 
muscular pain or the pain of neuritis, 
neuralgia or headache, get quick relief 
by taking Bayer Aspirin. This can save 
you hours that otherwise would be spent 
in pain. 





60 When 


...Use fast relief pictured 
here. You’ll be amazed 


at results 









These + 


Wo pict 
Almost the oie a i _ Story, 
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At only 1 cent a tablet, anyone can 
afford this quick relief. So be sure you | 
get it when you buy. Always ask for it | 
by its full name, “Bayer Aspirin” and | 
look for the Bayer cross stamped on 
each tablet. The new easy opening boxes 
snap open automatically when you press 
the top. 


If pais: persists see your doctor 







should advise you about persistent 


of such pain and treat it. 


Your doctor is the only one who 


pain. Let him find the basic cause | 
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A Poem a Week 


N°: DEAR reader, (if you will pardon 
so old-fashioned a form of address), 
I am not going to suggest that you write 
a poem a week; for that is impossible. A 
nearly good poem is like a nearly good 
egg. I am going to suggest, however, that 
you not only read a poem a week but com- 
mit it to memory. Think what would hap- 
pen if you did this. At the end of a year 
you would have in your mind.a precious 
treasury of fifty-two poems! ~ 

Now, during the World War, I was ac- 
quainted with a young aviator who had 
been captured by the Germans. Sent to 
a detention camp, he was given no books 
to read; and, like all the other prisoners, 
he walked round and round the small en- 
compassing area in which he was con- 
fined, almost a “brother to the ox.” But 
while he was at college, a certain old pro- 
fessor had encouraged and coaxed him to 
memorize the best of Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Emerson, Whitman, 
and I know not how many others of the 
poets. He had not rebelled at this as- 
signment. He was not a poet himself but 
he loved the lyrical utterances of the 
singers of the past—and many of the 
present—and had no difficulty in retain- 
ing their magical lines. 

How they came back to him now in his 
bitter loneliness! He moved about the 
solemn ring, saying their lovely lines over 
and over again; and he told me, “They 
could take away my plane, they could de- 
prive me of reading matter, but they could 
not rob me of that priceless gift of song 
which was still in my brain. I think, 
truly, I should have gone mad had I not 
repeated to myself all those glowing stan- 
zas, hidden from any keeper’s eye, so 
wonderfully belonging only to me. More, 
I would say them to my comrades when 
I was permitted to speak to any of them, 
and you should have seen their faces shine 
as I poured out all that I so happily re- 
membered.” 

His beautiful secret harvest of song 
stood him in good stead, you see. He was 
never lonely now. Those lyrics were faith 
for cloudy days. 

And we all have our cloudy days, even 
when war is not raging. Days of disillu- 
sion and doubt. Days when everything 
seems to go dead wrong. Days when the 
skies may be blue, but our minds are torn 
with some spiritual stress. It is at such 
times that we need the sustaining power 
of the poets. 

Sick of the woes around us, it is good 
to escape, with Yeats, to his Lake Isle of 
Innesfree, and hear “lake water lapping 
with low sounds by the shore.” It is won- 
derful to soar with Shelley’s skylark, and 
hail that blithe spirit, to go, with Words- 
worth, through green pastures of peace; to 
hark to Shakespeare’s lark at heaven’s gate 
singing, and to gain courage through 
O’Shaugnessy’s music makers and dream- 
ers of dreams. It is wise to recall Hen- 
ley’s vigorous, — words, “I am the 
master of my fate, I am the captain of 
my soul” when willy are not quite sure 
which road you should take. 

The treasury of dreams! It can be 
yours for the asking. It is all there, wait- 
ing for you. You have only to seek it, and 
magical doors will be opened to your 
heart and spirit. 

Charles Hanson Towne 
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(Continued from page 27) 


boys to know that He was a virile, vital 
person who was able to cope with the 
mental, moral and physical problems of 
this life. They want to think of Him as 
having the strength to handle a saw and 
a plane in His carpenter’s shop and to 
fell a tree with the swift and sure stroke 
of a woodsman. Boys in coastal fishing 
villages have been led to a genuine af- 
fection for Him when He was painted as a 
fisherman of the finest type known to 
them. It is here that the arts can lead 
their active young minds to a closer under- 
standing of the meaning of Christianity, 
and the Christ as an ideal to follow. 

\V. Children and adults too have been 
known to arrive at a fuller, knowledge of 
the precepts of Christianity and to imbibe 
a tolerance for other religions through the 
study of the arts. This winter a group of 
women attended a course given at the 
Walters Art Gallery which was entitled 
Comparative Religion Through the Arts. 
This course covered the development of 
religions from earliest historic times to 
the present day—the religions of the 
Orient were included. There is a cliché 
which says that an artist reflects the 
tenor of the time in which he lives. 


Ww 
BE NOT DISMAYED 


Be not dismayed if clouds obscure the sun— 
Rainbows show brightest on the darkened 
skies. 
Be not dismayed at battles never won— 
Pain is the cross by which a soul may rise. 
A sob changed by a note becomes a song— 
Be not dismayed—God’s right will triumph 
wrong. 
—Myrtle Blassing 


Ww 


“wn 


Through such an art study we discover 
the evolution back of our own religion 
and gain a tolerance of others when we see 
the threads of oneness running through 
them all. Here again is a practical study 
which enlightens our religious life. 

VI. Further tolerance for foreigners and 
foreign ways is acquired through a con- 
templative study of the arts. In a western 
city a young Japanese girl was looking 
with great interest at an exhibition of 
paintings by a Japanese artist. Her face 
shone as she spoke to an older man stand- 
ing near by: “When Americans see what 
fine things the fine people of Japan can 
do, they will not hate us all.” In this 
statement the child spoke a world of 
truth. In spite of our vitriolic outpourings 
against our enemies today, we must try to 
win ground for tolerance. I do not mean 
the namby-pamby tolerance of the un- 
thinking—I mean an intelligent tolerance 
born of knowledge. When we hear the 
music of Wagner and Beethoven, when we 
read the words of Goethe and view the 
works of great German artists we cannot 
hate each and every person within the 
Third Reich. When we view with awe the 
profound artistic contributions made by 
the Italian people for centuries, we cannot 
but feel that there are some amongst them 
who merit our tolerance. As we work to- 
day we must teach that it is a Hitler and 
a Mussolini who should be the object of 
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our fury, together with the things for 
which they stand, and teach that those 
countries must be rejuvenated so that 
the “fine” people still living there may 
have a chance to rise again. Tolerance 
may be fostered through a sincere study 
of the arts, each and every clergyman can 
use it as his weapon. 

VII. May I sum up the concrete con- 
tributions of the arts to the individual by 
citing the story of a probleny child? We 
will call him James: James was the son 
of a widow who scrubbed offices at night, 
for a meager living. James was shunted 
from schooi to school, from one principal 
to another until the last principal was 
about to give up in despair and let James 
go off to the reformatory. An art teacher 
liked James, thought that underneath this 
rough exterior was a really worthwile per- 
son. Asking “stay of sentence” from the 
principal this art teacher slowly drew 
James out of his antagonistic shell, gave 
him an interest in art, broke his defiant 
reserve, had faith in him and greater than 
all else—gave him faith in himself. He 
had an interest—he had a job to do, and 
he was too interested and too busy to 
spend his time in the principal’s office. In 
less than a year his class marks were at 
the top and two years later he was gradu- | 
ated from his school prepared to take his 
place in an honest society. Art was the 
motivating influence. Did he go on to be- 
come an artist? No—he went to work in | 
a department store where he is rapidly 
rising in position, 

The art teacher saw James in an art 
gallery quite recently and inquired after 
his mother’s health. 

“She is very well, thank you,” James 


replied. To which response the teacher 
questioned: “And where is she working | 
now?” 


James drew himself a full head taller. 
looked at the teacher with the proudest 
and happiest eyes in the world and an- 
swered: “My mother is not working any 


more. She is taking care of our apart- 
ment.” 

(Continued from page 29) 
every night. Each Sunday, a retired 


clergyman comes to that home to conduct 
a Bible study class with the children. The 
home life of these artists—for the wife 
and mother is a famous actress—is simple, 
wholesome, and rooted in the fundamen- | 
tals of Christian faith. 

And so the illustrations might be multi- 
plied, with the materials never exhausted. 
The preacher and the journalist are both 
right, and Hollywood is a paradox; but 
life itself is always that, and who among 
us is not paradoxical? 

Hollywood deserves no “halo” and, in- 
deed, would not know what to do with 
one. But “hellfire” did not lack fuel be- 
fore Hollywood started a new world order 
in entertainment and amusement—and 
there are still, more inflammable mate- 
rials elsewhere. 

At the moving picture studios and in 
the communities surrounding them, both 
preachers and columnists will continue to 
find an inexhaustible supply of themes 
and illustrations, for Hollywood is life, | 
and a cross-section, vivid, hard-working | 
and comprehensive, of twentieth-century 
America. 
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to enjoy rhythm in the nobly musical 
form which is suitable to his maturity. 

In the same way a life-ignorant and 
unexperienced fifteen-year-old can hardly 
guess at the heart-shaking beauty of ‘“The 
Tempest,” the exquisite pleasure given by 
Hazlitt’s style, the discreet ironic laugh- 
ter of Jane Austen’s stories, the nour- 
ishing understanding of our nation’s 
development brought to the reader by 
Charles and Mary Beard’s histories, the 
wild faery fascination of Blake’s poetry. 
But he will be minus an enormous pleas- 
ure if he doesn’t learn how to enjoy them, 
when maturity comes to him. 

There’s no sense in getting exasperated 
by the Peggys of the world who, when 
they are fourteen years old, insist that 
since they can play the the piano well 
enough to please the tastes of fourteen- 
year-olds, it is a waste of time to learn to 
do any better. No, there’s no reason for 
getting exasperated by them. But plenty 
of reason for feeling a deep concern about 
them, a concern which becomes a real 
anxiety, often a heartbreak, as they grow 
older. For they are in a very real danger, 
a danger which does not threaten the 
baby shouting, “Wah! Wah! Wah!” That 
baby will surely learn to speak one or 
another human language as he grows up. 
Everybody he comes in contact with will 
be speaking some language. So he will 
too. But it is by no means so certain with 
the eight-year-old girl that as she grows 
older she will come in contact with enough 
people who play table-tennis well, or 
practice any of the fine athletic skills, so 
that it will seem natural to her to give to 
the game that serious, steady, continued 
effort without which nobody can learn to 
do anything well. 

She will of course by the time she is 
twenty, no longer find any fun in banging 
a celluloid ball around aimlessly. So she 


| will have lost a childish pleasure, and not 


gone on to one that will hold the interest 


| of a grown woman. And this uncompen- 


sated loss will leave her, when she feels 
like having a lively good time, with a 
“sone feeling” of something lacking, 
which she will perhaps try to assuage by 


| going to an amusement park and spending 
| her money on shooting the chutes, or pos- 


sibly by drinking too many cocktails, or 
wasting time on too much shopping. On 
the other hand, if she does see plenty of 
good table-tennis playing, she will, as nat- 
urally as breathing, slowly grow into the 


| knowledge that it is more fun to do it 
| well than badly. As a result she may, as 


she grows, get interested in other skills, 
in playing golf well, or being a good 
bowler, in being an expert swimmer, 
perhaps even in such a grand skill as 
sculpturing, or expert gardening. She 
will not think that to get a good time, you 
have to buy it. She will know better. She 


| will have learned that the best ‘good 
EXTRA CASH FOR CHURCH PEOPLE | 


times” come from being and knowing and 
doing something, not from buying some- 
thing. If she does not learn that knowing 
something and doing something gives sat- 
isfaction, she may grow up to be one of 
those vaguely, fretfully discontented 


| women, such dismal company for their 


families, suffering from a dreadful malady 
called “not knowing what to do with 
yourself;”’ or else one of those even more 
dreary women who fuss, fuss, fuss over 


trivial details of dress and housekeeping. 
And this is the danger, hovering darkly 
around any young person who can’t imag- 
ine that he will ever be any older than 
he is now, ever will have any less childish 
tastes than he has now. 

This danger is very hazy over the eight- 
year-old who can’t see any point to learn- 
ing 2 good stroke at table tennis, just a 
light film of shadow, which ordinary life 
is fairly sure to dispel. But it hangs lower 
and blacker over the high school or col- 
lege student, sure that he will never care 
for any music, richer and more varied 
than swing, or for any books fuller of 
human meaning than detective and ad- 
venture tales, or lace-paper-valentine love 
stories that are no more than fairy tales. 

In fact, the ‘older a human being grows 
the greater the danger of arrested develop- 
ment becomes. For two reasons. One 
reason is because what should develop in 
later years is the intellect, the spirit, an 
enjoyment and appreciation of art, and 
these are hard to measure by any definite 
yardstick. One pitying glance is enough 
to pick out the grown-up who has never 
learned to handle his body well, who steps 
on his dancing partner’s feet, who walks. 
sits, and plays with the awkwardness of a 
little child. It is harder to recognize what 
is wrong with a mind that is still awk- 


DIVERSITY 


A gardner to the Magdalene, 
To Nicodemus, teacher, 
Physician to Bartimeus, 

To multitudes a preacher, 


Yet never count it strange that Christ 
Assumed so many roles, 
How else could He have saved a world 
Filled with such diverse souls? 

—Everard V. Thomson 


wardly stumbling around in the world of 
ideas. 

Once in a great while there is an un- 
fortunate person whose nerve reactions 
have never advanced beyond infancy, so 
that he never manages the very complex 
art of balancing his weight on two feet 
and putting forward first one and then 
the other foot and leaning forward just 
enough so that the center of gravity exact- 
ly corresponds to the changing position of 
the feet. Such unfortunates seldom dis- 
tress our sight; their tragedy is kept in 
seclusion. But even to know that they 
exist shocks us. Imagine a human being 
of twenty who has never learned to walk 
—who has to creep around like a baby 
when others of his age are climbing 
mountains, playing tennis, dancing, run- 
ning up and down stairs—‘How awful!” 
we say. We do not—to our own undoing 
—see with the same clearness the sorrow 
in the self-imposed limitations of the hu- 
man being whose intelligence and _ spirit 
have not, by thought and effort, gone on 
expanding beyond what they were in his 
teens. A grown man who “‘just can’t keep 
his attention on” any finely serious work 
of poetry, history, music, science, reli- 
gion, philosophy, economics, politics, or 
any novel which in its interpretation of 
human life takes into account the rich 
complexity of human nature—such a man 
is, so to speak, intellectually and spirit- 
ually, still creeping like a baby who some- 
how never learned to stand up and walk. 
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deepest need and are likely to manifest 
themselves in new and practical direc- 
tions. In this connection, the Church 
must, and of course will, exercise its 
great and all-embracing influence. 

America has known crises before. We 

have known sacrifice, have undergone 
trials and tribulations, have survived dis- 
asters. The history of America is the epic 
of a people courageous and resourceful in 
the face of adversity, capable of adapting 
itself to any conditions. The reason for 
this, as a friend of mine explained recent- 
ly, is very simple. 
‘“In every crisis,” he says, “since the 
beginning of our national existence, when 
the prayers of Washington at Valley 
Forge inspired and strengthened the spirit- 
ual quality of American patriotism, we 
have had men of his character for lead- 
ership in shaping the destiny of America, 
even as we have our general MacArthur 
now. Men who rise above panic and great 
national crisis by a response to that deep 
spiritual faith in our way of life and our 
future which is their heritage from heroic 
Christian forebears. Providence has a way 
of uncovering these men from obscurity 
in the ranks of our democracy in time of 
need and we each and every one, should 
so increase the measure of individual faith 
in America’s future that it will cause 
such men to be lifted up by the very 
force of that great collective faith. 

The lowering of moral standards which 
war always causes is accompanied and 
counter-balanced by deeper moral con- 
ceptions. Trouble and affliction bring with 
them a profound realization that self-dis- 
cipline and self-sacrifice are as necessary 
to the spirit as bread and water to the 
body. When we give too much attention 
to temporal things, as most do in time 
of war, we find, as Wordsworth did, that 
“the world is too much with us,” and that 
to go on living usefully it is necessary at 
intervals to escape from realities of time 
and to give ourselves unto eternal reali- 
ties, which are many and varied. In ad- 
dition to religion, great books, great 
music and great art are aids to this end. 
They strengthen and refresh the spirit 
and enable us to perceive that it is bet- 
ter to accompany change as a companion 
upon the way rather than as an enemy. 

For in change, as Carlyle eloquently 
expressed it in words so singularly perti- 
nent today, “in change there is nothing 
terrible, nothing supernatural: on the 
contrary, it lies in the very essence of our 
lot and life in this world. Today is not 
yesterday: we ourselves change; how can 
our works and thoughts, if they are al- 
ways to be the fittest, continue always 
the same? Change, indeed, is painful; yet 
ever needful: and if memory have its 
force and worth so also has hope. Nay, 
if we look well to it, what is all derange- 
ment, and necessity of great change, in 
itself such an evil, but the product of 
Increased resources which the old methods 
can no longer administer; of new wealth 
Which the coffers will no longer contain?” 

We must have faith in the future. We 
Must believe there are glad tidings ahead 
for all of us, and that out of this ordeal 
of fire and pain through which we are 
how passing we shall emerge spiritually 
Strengthened as a more dynamic and 
united people. 
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|up to it we know that love does have a 
heighth and length and breadth and 
|depth which passeth knowledge. The 
| glimpses of these God-lit peaks haunt us 
with the possibilities of loftier living. 
God stirs us upward with a divine dis- 
content. 

But this leading toward the rock that 
is higher than I does something more 
than enlarge the vision of life’s possibili- 
ties. It begins to appear after a time that 
the elusive ideal helps in the doing of the 
practical real. Consider the case of David, 
| with whose name the psalm is associated. 
David had four great aims in his royal 
career. He desired to win his nation’s 
wars, to secure his nation’s independence, 
to build his country’s capital, and then to | 
crown that capital with a great temple of 
Jehovah. He did the first three, but not | 
may it not be that he | 
did better the three things he could do 
| because he wanted to do a fourth which 
he could not? It is, I believe, a law of 
life that our best work is done when we 
are haunted by a sense of something 
greater which we cannot do. At Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee, Rudyard Kipling was | 
filled with a desire to distil the spirit of 
the momentous occasion into verse. His 
heart was so full that he could not find 
the expression which satisfied him. The 
lines which he scribbled seemed so far | 
short of his ideal that he threw them into | 
| a waste-basket. When they were rescued | 
| by another and given to the world, they | 
proved perhaps the most memorable thing ! 
Kipling ever wrote—the lines of the Re- 
cessional: “Lord God of Hosts, be with | 
us yet, lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Of similar character was Lincoln’s feel- 
ing on the occasion of his visit to the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. His great soul 
was bursting with sympathy for the suf- 
ferers of the North and of the South. 
How could he put into language feelings 
ithat were too deep for words? Lincoln 
| felt himself so inadequate for the occa- 
| sion. Yet, because he did feel the heroic | 





| dead called for a tribute greater than he | 


| could give, he left those precious lines 
which will live as long as the English 
| language is spoken. 
Yes, the lure of the rock that is too 
high for us enables us to do better the 
| tasks on our level. Herein lies one of the 
great functions of religion. 
us toward the impossible perfections, it 
helps us to perfect the possible. The 
church does not exist to teach us the 
techniques of running our businesses, but 
to lead us toward the rocks that are 
higher than we, toward the lofty charac- 
ters of heroic spirits who lived on the 
highlands of God, toward that matchless 
One in whose face men beheld the glory 
of God. Too high for us, are they? Yes, 
but without the steady effort to climb 
toward their heights, life would soon be- 
come too low for decent existence. 
And now, this looking to the rock that 
is higher than I does something more for 


| 
| 


us. Not only is it a way to security and | 


vision and achievement, but it serves to 
give confidence. 


However high God leads us, he leaves 


us looking toward peaks that are still | 
And that upward gaze gives us | 


higher. 
the conviction that a more glorious living 
|is going on at those higher levels. 
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(Continued from page 41) 
faith’s affirmations? Let such ignorant 
Jearnedness pass. The Bible provides a 
pasis for life adequate and satisfying, 
because true. 


From the 


foolishness of man’s wis- 
dom, from the doubts that impair our 
strength, from disloyalty to Thy truth, 
good Lord deliver us. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 } 


“T KNOW WHOM I HAVE 
READ If TIMOTHY 





BELIEVED.” 
1:6-12 


Tue student who was passed for the 
football team because he scored fifty 
per cent, did it this way. When asked 
the color of vitriol, he said pink. That 
was wrong. When asked if he knew how 
to make sulphuric acid, he replied that 
he did not. That was right! Thus he 
obtained the marks required. That is 
not how the Christian believes. There 
is no uncertainty about Christ; no half- 
way right. Through our personal faith 
in a personal Saviour, our knowledge is 
definite and decisive. We know whom 
we have believed. 


Grant us ever increasing knowledge of 
Thee, O Lord. Yet on the foundation 
truths of Thy saving love may we ever 
build. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 } 


“IF THE EARTHLY HOUSE BE 
DESTROYED. 
READ II CORINTHIANS 5:1-9 


Wuar lies beyond the horizon of 
life? Destruction and death have been 
let loose on the world. In any case, the 
years are taking their toll, and the best 
of us are not as young as we used to be. 
The poet sings a sublime truth when he 
says, “The soul’s dark cottage, battered 
and decayed, lets in the light through 
chinks which Time has made. Stronger 
through weakness, wiser, men become as 
they draw near to their Eternal Home.” 
That brings confidence that nothing can 
shake. Christ is the unchanging. 


For the gladness and peace which faith 
in Thee yields, we adore Thy name, O 
blessed Christ. Keep us true to Thee, 


Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 18 } 


“NOT ONE OF THEM IS FORGOTTEN.” 
READ LUKE 21:1-9 


Ix THAT great cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York City, there is a 
series of niches across the chancel. 
Each contains the figure of the greatest 
man of his century. St. Paul represents 
the first; Columbus the fifteenth; Wash- 
ington the eighteenth; Lincoln the nine- 
teenth. But the last remaining place is 
filled with a block of unshaped stone. It 
is for the greatest man of the twentieth 
century. In God’s plan there is a place 
for each soul, Are we seeking to fill our 
niche? Are we being conformed to the 
image of His son? 
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Through the varied experiences of life, 
shape us, O God, for Thy purpose and 
our place. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 19 I 


“WHEN I AM WEAK, THEN AM I STRONG.” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 12:6-10 


Goop can be distilled from the “bad” 
days. They can yield enrichment other- 
wise impossible. Let Edmund Vance 
Cooke explain. “Did you tackle that 
trouble that came your way with a reso- 
lute heart and cheerful, or hide your 
face from the light of day with a craven 
soul and fearful? O, a trouble’s a ton, 
or a trouble’s an ounce, or a trouble is 
just what you make it. And it isn’t the 
fact that you’re hurt that counts, but 
only how did you take it.” That is a 
challenge to the Christian. Christ has 
His opportunity when we need Him 
most. 


In these trying days, O Father, help 
us to draw on Thy divine resources. 
Through Jesus Christ, Amen, 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20 I 


“I HAVE COMPASSION. . .. BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE NOW BEEN WITH ME THREE DAYS.” 
READ MARK 8:1-13 


We: MAY forget what it is like to be 
unhappy or burdened with fear or anxie- 
ty. We may even forget what real griefs 
a child’s may be. Seth Parker used to 
tell about a little chap who had been 
orphaned. He was taken in by some 
elderly relatives, who, while they were 
kind enough, did not make much allow- 
ance for a boy’s inexperience and need 
for understanding. One night, the boy 
was heard to pray, “. . . and please, dear 
Lord, make me like You was when you 
was six years old.” Remembering the 
compassion of Christ, try to under- 
stand. 


O Thou, on whom wast laid the in- 
firmities of mankind, grant us Thy pa- 
teence and understanding for those about 
us. Through Thy grace, Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21 } 


“WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE.... 
THINK ON THESE THINGS.” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-8 


A MODERN newspaper man has com- 
piled a list of slang expressions used to- 
day, all of which he has found in Shake- 
speare. Some are coarse, some profane. 
Yet if he had looked, he would have 
found also some of the sublimest thought 
ever expressed in any language. Time 
after time, Shakespeare refers to Holy 
Scripture. He eulogizes mercy. He ex- 
alts Christ. He says of Calvary’s sacri- 
fice, “All the souls that were were for- 
feit once; and He that might the vantage 
best have took, found out the remedy.” 
So, in life and people, look for the best, 
and treasure it. 


Give us, O Christ, power to see the 
beauty, rather than the baseness, around 
us. So shall we be acceptable to Thee. 
Through Thy help, Amen. 


When writing to advertisers pleise mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


{ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 22 } 


“I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND 
THE LIFE.” 
READ JOHN 14:1-10 





To FOLLOW Christ is to find not re- 
pression, but liberty; not deprivation, 
but privilege. “He was better to me 
than all my hopes; He was better than 
all my fears; He made a road of my 
broken works, and a rainbow of all my 
tears. He leads me by ways that I had 
not known, by paths that I could not 
see; the crooked was straight and the 
rough made plain, as I walked in life’s 
way with Thee.” That is the testimony 
of one who knew the Lord and the 
Lord’s dealings with the trustfu!. It 
can be reproduced in our experience. 


Lead us, O gracious Saviour. Let us 
put the hand of faith into Thy hand with 
the confidence of childhood. Amen. 


i FRIDAY, OCTOBER 23 _} 


“THE SWALLOW HATH FOUND A HOUSE.” 
READ PSALM 84:1-7 


Every October 23rd, with unbe- 
lievable regularity, the swallows of San 
Juan Capistrano mission take their way 
south. The records show that for more 
than 160 years, they have followed this 
schedule. Yet next March, they will 
return. Does this suggest God’s control 
over the human soul? We have so many 
things which draw us away from Him, 
but if we will but give Him His way, 
He will guide the soul irresistibly to 
Himself. That is to find the blessings 
of peace, rest, and fellowship. You are 
dear to Him. 


O God, without whom our hearts can 
known no rest, if we have waniered 
away from Thee, draw us back, through 
Christ our Lord, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24 1 


“KEEP THE DOOR OF MY LIPS.’ 
READ PSALM 141 


Oxr of the wisest things Lord Lytton 
ever wrote deals with the werds we 
speak. “The wrongful word will ran- 
kling live when wrong itself has ceased; 
and love, that all things may forgive, 
can ne’er forget the least. If pain cannot 
from life depart, there’s pain enough 
around us: the rose we wear upon the 
heart should have no thorn to wound 
us.” So we can save ourselves a lot of 
regrets, a lot of vain wishes that we 
could recall what we have said, by ask- 
ing God to set a watch upon our lips. 


Let our contact with others, as far as 
be possible, be the means of blessing to 
them and_ satisfaction to ourselves. 
Through Christ, Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, OCTOBER 25 } 


“HE SHALL BE LIKE A TREE.” 
READ PSALM 1 


Tue hopes that the worldling cher- 
ishes are like the leaves of autumn trees. 
They all fall sooner or later. But those 
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who trust in God, who commit their way 
unto Him, who seek in all things to be 
well-pleasing in His sight, can never be 
really disappointed with life. True, they 
will meet with reverses. They will have 
their troubles. They will have to meet 
trying experiences. Yet there is this vital 
difference. They are like a tree, planted 
by the river. Their roots are fed by the 
unseen resources of God. And the 
leaves of joy and hope last. 


For the blessing that faileth not, for 
Thy sufficient grace for every day, we 
praise Thee, through our Lord Jesus, 
Amen. 


{ MONDAY, OCTOBER 26 } 


“CHRIST SUFFERED, THE JUST FOR THE 
UNJUST.” 
READ I PETER 3:13-22 


Ax UNSIGNED poem brings this 
message. “If I could know that ‘twas 
for me He suffered there upon the 
that in my stead He bore the scorn 
of spit and shame, of cross and thorn. 

. How then the robe, the reed, the 
thorn, accouterments of sacrifice, once 
instruments of mocking scorn, would all 
His being aggrandize. And I, with heart 
attuned to praise, should crown Him 
Lord of all my days.” Why should we 
not? Time cannot diminish the wonder 
of His sacrifice for us, nor the times rob 
us of His saving power. 





O Saviour Christ, who didst love us to 
the end, help us to love Thee as we 
ought. For Thy Name’s sake, Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, OCTOBER 27 1 


“THEY THAT BE WHOLE NEED NOT A 
PHYSICIAN.” 
READ MATTHEW 9:1-13 


We HEAR a lot of learned talk 
about what Christ cannot do. Some tell 
us that human nature cannot be changed. 
Yet such statements do not affect the 
facts. Coleridge, famous as poet and 
philosopher, was once a drug addict. 
All his resolves and remorse could not 
alter his way of life. Then something 
happened. What he could not do un- 
aided, Christ’s grace accomplished. He 
broke free. The fetters fell from his 
spirit. One of his friends described him 
as “a miracle at forty-two.’ And Christ 
can help, whatever the need. 


From our sins, which beset and entrap, 
help us to look to Thee for complete 
salvation, through the mighty working 
of Thy Spirit. Amen. 


| WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 28 | 


“WITH GOD ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE.” 
READ MATTHEW 19:23-30 


Ir MAN’S ingenuity and skill can pro- 
duce more than four hundred dyes from 
coal tar, in colors and shades which are 
bewildering; if from the same unprom- 
ising and forbidding substance he can 
extract powerful medicinal drugs; if he 
can likewise produce from it the most 
delicate and entrancing perfumes; is it 
impossible for God to bring forth beauty 
Octoser 1942 
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THE MEMORIAL STONE OF | 


CREAT BEAUTY | 


AND LASTING DURABILITY | : 


Coming generations will approve your selection 
of Georgia Marble for the monument you erect, 
because Georgia Marble is a material of lasting 
durability, and retains its original exquisite 
beauty for many, many years. 
ment dealer about Georgia Marble. 


Send for the FREE Book 


“*Personality in Memorials’’ explaining the sym- 
bolism of monument design. It will help you select 
an appropriate memorial. Write Department R, 

The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia. 


Ask your monu- 
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@ Yes, a smile does 
i help these days—but don’t spoil it by re- 
i | vealing dull and discolored looking teeth. 
Kolynos* Tooth Paste, formula of a 
famous specialist, safely removes those 
dingy looking surface stains that dull the 
beauty of your smile, uncovering the 
: 
i 



































natural brilliance underneath. 

Kolynos Tooth Paste has been awarded 
the Seal of Acceptance of the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics of the American 
Dental Association. 

Try Kolynos today, You'll like it! 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY + WEW HAVEN, CONN. 


KOLYNOS 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
sm 


ile _\ 
ASTHMA 


Man FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasp- 
ing. wheezing—write quick for daring FREE TRIAL 
| OFFER of amazing relief. Inquiries from so-called ‘‘hope- 
j less’’ cases especially invited. Write. 
NACOR, 936-L State Life Bldg., 

tionist. Earnings of 


men and women in 


this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th rear. Write for free booklet. 

Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


COLITIS 


Often Accompanies Piles 


The McCleary Clinic, H1038 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an 
\ up-to-the-minute, illustrated 122-page 
book on Piles, Fistula, Stomach and 
Colon disorders, and associated ailments 
| as shown in the chart below. 




























































































Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
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RECTAL 


















































You may now have a copy of this book 
by asking for it with a postcard or letter 
sent to the above address. No obligation 
so write today. 
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for loathsomeness, goodness for wicked- 
ness, sainthood for sinfulness from the 
human soul? There is no limit to the 
working of His grace. 


By Thy gracious Spirit, lead us, con- 
strain us, to accept of Thy saving help. 
So shall life be iransformed. Amen. 


1 THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29 | 


“I HAVE GIVEN YOU AN EXAMPLE.” 
READ JOHN 13:12-17 


W: OVERLOOK the fact that 
Christ’s example is meant to be our in- 
spiration. It challenges our low con- 
cepts, our selfishness, our thoughtless- 
ness. This is how one puts it: “I read 
in a book where One called Christ went 
about doing good. It is very disconcert- 
ing to me that I am so easily satisfied 
with just going about.” Every day 
should see our faith put to use, our pro- 
fessed love expressed in kindly service 
for Christ’s sake. That is the highest 
tribute we can pay to His example: it 
challenges us to follow it. 


Fill our hearts with such love to Thee, 
O Christ,—love that must express itself 
in Thy service. Amen, 


| FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30 | 


“AT THE LAST IT BITETH LIKE A 
SERPENT.” 
READ PROVERBS 23:29-35 


Tue injunction not to mix gasoline 
and alcohol has been given additional 
weight. Several leading medical special- 
ists give it as their considered opinion, 
“Alcohol in no greater quantity than 
that contained in three ounces of whis- 
key has been proved to affect appre- 
ciably the mental processes. ... It must 
affect the driving capacity of the driver 
who takes alcoholic liquor even in such 
small amounts. He may believe himself 
to be driving better, but in fact his 
body works less efficiently.” And that 
goes for all who must travel the high- 
way of life itself. 


Give us grace, O God, to use the 
counsel which Thy Word and daily ex- 
perience supply. Through Christ, Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31_ } 


“THE WICKED FLEE WHEN 
PURSUETH.” 


READ PROVERBS 28:1-7 


NO MAN 


Tue Roman Emperor Caligula de- 
nied the existence of any higher Power. 
Yet when a thunderstorm roared and 
crackled over the imperial palace, he 
would hide beneath his bed until the 
storm had subsided. That is no solitary 
instance. People may say they do not 
accept this or that, that they cannot 
believe in God. Yet it is singular how 
terrified they are of the Supreme who, 
according to them, does not exist. It is 
even more striking that, when they are in 
grave trouble, they seek for divine help. 


Grant us that trust in Thyself, O 
Father, that our minds may be stayed 
on Thee. Through Jesus Christ, Amen. 


DEFORMED OR 












































INJURED BACK 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable 
to walk, because of a 
spinal injury, was, 
through support of the 
Philo Burt Appliance, 
riding horseback and 
playing tennis, within a 
year. A Lady, 72 years 
old, who suffered a se- 
vere spinal disorder, 
found relief. A Child, 
paralyzed from a spinal 
deformity was able to 
Play about the house, 
in three weeks’ time. The 
Philo Burt Appliance has been successfully used in 
over sixty-three thousand cases in the past 39 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL TO PROVE 
ITS VALUE IN YOUR OWN CASE 


” The Appliance is light, cool, flexible 
fg and easily adjusted—how different 
from the old torturing plaster casts, 
leather and celluloid jackets or steel 
braces. Every sufferer with a weak- 


ened, injured, diseased 
or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to in- 
vestigate. Physicians 


recommend it and we 
work with your Doctor 
Reduced price within 
reach of all afflicted. 


Send for descriptive book 
Describe your case so 
we can give you definite 
information. 
PHILO BURT CO., 
207-10 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 


Hair 
OF Face 


Lips 
Chin Arms Legs 
Happy ? I had ugly hair . . . was unloved . 4 


couraged. Tried many different products . . . even 
razors. Nothing was satisfactory. Then I developed a 
simple, painless, inexpensive method. It worked. I 
have helped thousands win beauty, love, happiness. 
My FREE book, “How to Overcome the Superfluous 
Hair Problem’’, explains the method and proves actual 
success. Mailed in plain envelope. Also trial offer. No 
obligation. Write Mme. Annette Lanzette, P. O. Box 
4040, Merchandise Mart, Dept. 267, Chicago. 








HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 
a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Dis- 
ease, and other grave complications. Resultful 
treating methods of the Ball Clinic have proven 
dependable for nearly a quarter of a century. Send 
for FREE Blood Pressure Book—today. No obliga- 
tion. Ball Clinic, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


| SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
| Show the complete Christmas Card Line. Large 
selection of Personal Name-Imprinted Folders—6 


appealing series. Amazing values sel! 50 for $lup. 
10 EXCLUSIVE BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Make additional profits with ‘‘Janes Art Boz’’ 
21 Christmas Folders—al! new, original. Sells for 
$1.00. Can be imprinted. Other money-making 
Assortments: Gift Wraps, Religious, Everyday 
others. Deluxe Personal Christmas Cards.Tell 
us which lines interest you. Write today sure. 





ayer 


WITH NAME 


SAMPLES 
on Approval 





JANES ARTSTUDIOS, 1225 Clifford, Dept. 270, Rochester, N.Y. 





ard authors, new books, 


FRE 


CLARKSON PUBLISH 





ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Stand- 

popular editions, fic- 
tion, reference, medical, mechanical, children’s 
boolas, etc.—all at guaranteed savings. Send 
card now for Clarkson’s 1943 Catalog. 





Write for our great illustrated book 
catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
answer to your Christmas gift problem. 
if you.write NOW—TODAY 


FREE 


ING COMPANY 


. CH-2, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





40-page FREE BOOK—tells 


Guard Your Health 


facts about 





When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


Piles, Rectal Abscess, Fistula and other rectal 
and colon disorders; also related ailments and 
latest corrective treatments. Thornton & 
Minor Clinic, Suite 1002, 926 McGee St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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Starting Right 
with STANDARD'S 


True-to-the Bible Lessons 


Does the beginning of the new quarter find 
all your Sunday School departments enjoy- 
ing the benefits of Standard’s True-to-the- 
Bible lessons? If not, consider them for 
next quarter. Standard’s Closely Graded or 
Uniform lessons are used in thousands of 
successful schools for pupils of all ages. 
Every lesson a Bible lesson, true to the 
Bible as God’s revealed Word. Attractive 
colors used for children’s helps. Prospectus 
of Closely Graded lessons, actual samples 
of Uniform lessons and big catalog are 
free. Please state which you want and 
mention department. Address Desk CH-10. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 


Diam Gen O04 mean) CINCINNAT! OHIO 


| 





on the Uniform Lessons 
SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Backed by 123 years of ex- 
perience. Write for free specimens 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





14 BOX ASSORTMENTS33//3¢ EACH _UP-ODD CARDS 2«¢ EACH 


Pb OY a a aa ed 
NEUE ST Sees 


Make extra money easily. Send for free 
samples of our exclusive $1.00 line of Per- 
sonal Cards yn a Stationery. Lan 
quest $1.00 box assortment on approval 


_NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, E-513,Mass. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.’’ Matthew 25:40 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 


and receive a 


GUARANTEED LIFE 


INCOME 
Opportunity for Giving: 


Your gift will help the Save the Children Federa- 
tion to carry on its work of feeding, clothing and 
serving needy children in neglected rural areas of 
our country as well as meeting war-time needs 
overseas. 


Security While Living: 


At the same time you receive a life income from 
an annuity, that is safe, dependable and regular 
and guaranteed by an old line legal reserve in- 
surance company. 


Write for information on tax ad- 
vantages of Annuities. Booklet C. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 
Dep‘t of Annuities, 
One Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning more 
about your Annuity Plan. Without obligation 
kindly send me Booklet C. 


Date of birth 


seectiguwddbacwuichunam aa 
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When writing to advertisers please 


(Continued from page 23) 


Couldn’t quite clean up last year and now 

s due again. The bank is tightening up. 
But I’m a rotter to tell you. You’ve had 
troubles enough without your son’s load- 
ing on his.” 

“Ain’t had no troubles—leastwise none 
I couldn’t handle. How much you got to 
have to clean up that interest?” 

“A hundred and seventy. Might as well 
be a thousand for all I can do with it. 
Next year I can cut my pines and that’ll 
take care of it, but there won’t be any 
next year if—” 

“Nonsense! You had a hard year, that’s 
all.” 

“Well, we did, sort of,” John admitted. 
“We didn’t plan to have the last baby and 
Mary didn’t get along so well. Took a lot 
for doctor’s bills. And then the mare | 
died.” 


| “Jest like I said—you had more’n you | 


| could handle for one year. You stop | 
worryin’, Johnny. A man can’t do a day’s | 
work an’ worry at the same time. I'll let 
you have that money.” 


GOD IS LIKE THAT 


Quiet of the evening, 

Peace from shadows deepening— 
God is like that. 

Melody of morning, 

Light and love outpouring, 

All of life transforming— 

God is like that. 


City, hill, and manger, 

Refuge safe from danger— 
God is like that. 

Through His Son, our Saviour, 
Bread of Life, and Water, 

To us all a Father— 

God is like that. 





Spirit, and Creator, 

Of all worlds, the Maker— 
God is like that. 

Sin of man conceals Him, 
Saving Grace reveals Him, 
Soul within but feels Him— 
God is like that. 


—Ralph W. Berkey 


“You?” Johnny’s mouth dropped open 
“Why one thing I’ve been worrying about 
|is how I could get hold of a little money to 
|help you! I didn’t blame you for not 
| staying at the Home one bit. Where did 
you get any money? I say, Pop—” 

“T had a little fund I ain’t never said 
anything about. That’s how I bought my 
livestock, if those specimens I got can be 
|called that. You meet me down to the 
|bank in the mornin’, Johnny, an’ we'll 
|clean up that interest money.” 
| It was noon of the next day before 
Caleb took time to look at the heifer bank 
book again. The little fund had melted 
|to thirty dollars, after the morning visit 
| to the bank with Johnny. He had fed his 
| bony horse and lanky cow and it was time 
to get his own dinner now. But Caleb 
wasn’t as hungry as usual. He held the | 
thin book a long time and gazed off where | 
the tall pasture pines stood against the 
sky. At length the bristly head snapped | 
up. 

“Ain’t every old duffer has a denae| 
to be of use to his kin at seventy-six,” he | 
|said proudly. “Johnny was in a pretty | 
tight squeeze. Glad I had that money.” | 

(Continued on 3rd cover) 
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“A REMINDER TO PRAY”— 
FOR THE BOYS IN SERVICE 


A beautiful roll for the Church furnished in National 
colors—framed and glazed. Removable name cards. 
Made in two sizes. Priced within the reach of every 
Church. A patriotic necessity! Also flags—U. S. and 
Charch. All sizes—low prices. 
Write for details and prices. 
Also request Free copy of our New Fall Catalog 
of Church and Sunday School supplies. 


WM. H. DIETZ, Dept. 51, 10S. Wabash, Chicago 


FREE OT 


School Needs 


We have the supplies you need for every day in the 
Sunday School year: visual aids of all sorts, hand- 
work material, attendance aids, gifts and awards, 
Bibles, Testaments, Bible art materials, child evangel- 
ism supplies, including the lates? in flannelgraph 

figures and accessories... everything to meet the new 
* pedagogical trends in Church and Sunday School. 


+ Send for Your Copy Today 


Our complete line is presented in a big 100-page 
FREE book...an encyclopedia of ideas, original 
material and quality supplies. Pastors, Superintend- 
ents, Sunday School Workers—Write for it Today! 


* Address Dept. HC 
THE SCRIPTURE PRESS, INC. 


800 N. Clark Street bed Tt) < e 


ly er 
: \= EXTRA CASH 
SAMPLE BOX ON APPROVAL 


Greeting cards are great morale builders. 

Let us cheer the men in the service this year 

and others with religious cards that revere 

the true Christmas. Represent our Big Line 

of Box Assortments and make largest profits 

by giving greater values of our Scripture 

Text Christmas and Everyday Assortments; 

Christmas and Everyday Wrappings: 50 

for $1, 50 for $1.25, and 25 for $1 lines 

with name imprinted. Be sure to carry our 

BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS, for there 

is a growing demand forthese and ourother 

religious items. Full information sent with large $1 box on 
approval. Send no money. Rush request today. Churches and 
clubs use this opportunity to raise money for your treasury. 


LAWRENCE E. STROBEL & CO., Dept. RO-5 


The outstanding high-grade inexpensive hymnbook 


NEW WORSHIP AND SONG 


184 hymns—old and 
new favorites 


40 pages of worship 
material 


Available in Two Beautiful Bindings 


Cloth: Single copy, 50 cents Paper: Single copy, 35 cents 
In quantities, 40 cents each In quantities, 25 cents each 
Transportation charges ertra on quantity orders 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 19S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 

Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 

ing pains of these diseases when the 

usual remedies have failed. Learn 

5 about a new, trustworthy, modern, 

non-surgical treatment method. This marvelous 

treatment is completely explained in Dr. Ball’s new 
FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 

BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


sufferers send for gen- 
erous sample of As- 
tone Tablets . . . made 
from special formula bringing gratifying relief to 
thousands. Sold by 
HETONE-ASTONE COMPANY 
51A No. 52nd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. Also cards for all 

occasions. TRUE CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS. Each exquisite card 

has some distinctive touch which gives it INSTANT APPEAL. 

ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. Write TODAY for complete information! 
SCRIPTURE (GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 6 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Memories of Mrs. Morrow 


Dear Editor: 

You have asked me to write of our old 
home in Brixham, of the Searles and the 
dogs. Before I tell you of a recent letter 
from Mrs. Searle, perhaps I had better give 
any new readers an idea of who all the 
“people” are, for our animals at Hearth- 
stone are people, too. 

Well, Dan is Black Daniel, our Scottie, 
who has been always the terror of all other 
dogs up and down Southdown Hill where 
you once went to see the sunset. Pilgrim is 
my own Dalmatian, whose only accomplish- 
ment is being able to eat more than all the 
other pets. And Canute is Mother’s Great 
Dane. Kitty is Mrs. Searle’s tabbie angora, 
who sits quietly on the pipe on the hot 
water stove all day long purring and 
dreaming. 

We had a pond full of goldfish, too, 
Hearthstone’s visitors will remember, but I 
am afraid that they are all gone, since fish 
food was soon unobtainable at the out- 
break of the war. Mrs. Searle’s birds are 
canaries that *she and Searle raised them- 
selves. She does have several lovebirds 
given to her by an old Brixham sea cap- 
tain friend. 

And now her letter: “I have just clipped 
Dan and he looks lovely, with only one bad 
fault—he loves nothing better than a good 
dog fight. I am glad to say that “Pil” and 
Canute are well. Canute had a bilious at- 
tack last week. He looked so sad—but I 
gave him medicine and he is all right now. 
Kitty is fine. She is twelve years old, but 
going strong. Goes courting sometimes. All 
the birds are well, too. 

“You were mistaken about Hearthstone 
being turned into a communal kitchen—it 
is still empty since we cleared out twelve 
months ago, but now they are filling it 
with large cases from the United States, 
Canada, and New Zealand and putting in 
camp beds, etc. This is all in case of a 
“blitz.” We hold the keys and I have to 
see that things are put right when they 
come. It was strange to see one case 
marked “Red Cross, New Haven, Con- 
necticut.” I thought of you then at Cherry 
Hill. 

“Friends have been to Exeter and say 
that it is heart-aching to see it and Plym- 
outh. Shops where you and Marjorie 
went Christmas shopping three years ago 
are gone. Nothing is left at all. 

“I belong to the WVS (Women’s Vol- 
unteer Service) and Searle is an air raid 
warden for nearly two years now. He 
works in the shipyard and loves the work, 
only he doesn’t like it when there is a 
“jerry” about, for he has had three narrow 
escapes. 

“Thank you for the tea you sifted into 
your letter. I put it into the teapot for 
our after-dinner cup. Whoever thought 
when you were here we should all be 
rationed like this? We drank it and 
thought of you. What about those nice 
birthday cakes and Christmas cakes you 
used to have? I would like to see one 
now. Also a nice Christmas pudding. 

“Always we think of your mother, es- 
pecially when we go to Hearthstone, and 
we are over there every day when we take 
the dogs. You would be pained at the 
grounds. The lawns are like fields, for it 
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has not been touched since Searle and I 
finished it last October. 
“With love to you all, and also, any 
other friends who inquire. 
Ethel and John Searle and Marjorie.” 


And here are a few sentences from the 
letter of my dearest friend, who was work- 
ing in Guilford, Surrey, at the Red Crosse 
headquarters: “I have never gone over to 
Brixham. I think it would have broken my 
heart to find Hearthstone empty and no 
Canute lollopping down the path to meet 
me. How long ago it seems since that sum- 
mer when we spent all our days lying in 
the sun. I wonder what has become of 
“Nobby,” Miss Primrose’s pony. Her fath- 
er is the head of the Museum in London, 
and of him she writes: ‘He cooks all his 
own meals over a Bunsen burner. He 
really cooks frightfully well. His specialty 
is curry. Mother is working for the Sol- 
diers’, Sailors” and Airmen’s Families As- 
sociation. It does excellent work and she 
is most interested. Also she binds books. 
There is a constant demand from the hos- 
pitals and they get pretty rough handling. 
Well, my fire watch is nearly up, so I must 
collect my tin hat, gas mask and all the 
other paraphernalia and get me to bed.” 

Both these letters give an idea of how 
the English feel about the war. One is 
from a simple working woman and her hus- 
band, true friends of Mother’s and mine. 
The other is from my dearest friend in 
England, who comes from a very fine 
family. She was presented at court and 
has lived a happy life in London, free from 
the tragedies of poverty. They are at op- 
posite ends of England’s social life and yet 
both have the one idea—England must, can 
and will win this war. 

There is no word from Felicia yet—no 
word at all. 

Very sincerely, 
Penn Morrow 


We know you will welcome this 
letter. 


“In His Steps” for the Coast Guard 


U. S. Coast Guard, Mobile, Ala. 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading “In His 
Steps.” Being in the service for nineteen 
years and leading the average sailor life, I 
think that it would be great if that book 
could be made smaller, sold a little cheaper 
so that six or more copies could be had on 
every United States ship. 

Mrs. Hunt of the Mobile Y.M.C.A. has 
done more for the service men by passing 
it around than anyone I know. Follow this 
suggestion and you will have done a great 
deed. Every person who has read the book 
wishes to lead a better life. 

Respectfully, 
Thomas Morris 


A good suggestion—and a fine 
letter! 


Can You Use This Picture? 


Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 


Could you help me place a picture I 


have, entitled “A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them’? It is a rather large picture, and I 
would like it to go where it would do the 
most good. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Edwards 


Perhaps some Sunday School will 
be glad to have the picture so kindly 
offered by Mrs. Edwards. 


From a Letter to the 
Bowery Mission 


Camp Croft, S. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t expect you to know me. I was 
“on and off’ one of the men who came to 
the Mission. Although there were lots of 
things I didn’t agree with you on, I greatly 
admired your sincerity; you certainly gave 
me lots of hope when I would let myself 
go. Many a time I got disgusted with 
myself, and felt like letting go, but when 
I’d listen to you, it really helped. Now 
that I’m in the Army, I’m all right. I know 
what I needed. I have to stay in line and 
I know I can do it, yet I know that there 
are lots like me—we hadn’t the will power 
to keep straight although we wanted to. 

You are doing a job w:th all your heart; 
somewhere along the line I believe you 
instilled your faith in me, for we are truly 
thankful to God and the Army for giving 
us the chance to really stand on our two 
feet again; it’s like a baptism; we feel 
clean again; it feels good to look a man in 
the eye and not feel ashamed. 

I’ve often thought of you; in this respect 
you seem to tie up with it. I’m of a dif- 
ferent faith from you, but, as I said before, 
your sincerity really impressed me. 

Good luck in your work and lots of 
happiness. Say “Hello!” to “Andy.” 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Pvt. A. McNulty 


Only God knows how many men’s 
hearts have been reached through 
the services at Bowery Mission. 


Ouch! 


Dayton, Wash. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


For some time I have been very dis- 
gusted with the Herald. Some months ago 
an article appeared in which the writer had 
no faith in a personal Devil. If there is no 
personal Devil, there is no personal Christ. 
I don’t want the Herald. 

F. W. Stimpson 


Sorry—goodbye. 


No, Not for Revenge 


Stewartsville, Missouri 
Dear Editor: 

It was with a feeling of being let down 
that I read in a recent issue of Christian 
Herald that you quote Senator Wheeler 
concerning the burning up or bombing of 
Japanese cities. To do that would only 
make the Japanese people turn against us 
more strongly because we would then be 
getting down to Hitler’s level. Burning 
Japanese cities would be a low, immoral, 
cowardly act. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jonathan B. Dyer 


You may be assured we do not 
advocate the burning and bombing 
of Japanese cities merely in revenge 
for Pearl Harbor. 
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work of peace. Under Adolph Hitler she 
developed a philosophy justifying violence 
and brutality. Germany had been the 
starting point of the world depression, 
and now she became the starting point of 
something even worse,—world war. 


Questions for Discussion 
What examples of interference with 

trade do you see in American life in nor- 
mal times? What bearing do industrial 
monopolies have on this question? 

2. Can Americans protect themselves 
from cheap Asiatic and European prod- 
ucts without raising protective tariffs? 


IV. Other Contributing Factors 


Week of OCTOBER 25 


Failure of Collective Security 

To provide security following World 
War I, the League of Nations was estab- 
lished. Apparently it was the answer to 
man’s dream for security from aggression 
and ruthless attack, 

Great hopes were pinned on the League. 

But from its infancy the League found 
itself in a hostile world. First, the United 
States Senate refused to ratify our mem- 
bership in the League. This was a bruis- 
ing blow from which the League never 
recovered. 

The League did not have an army or 
navy, or any governmental power to en- 
force its edicts. The crux of the League’s 
power was its ability to bring collective 
action against any law-breaking nation. 
At one time more than sixty nations be- 
longed to the League, and its power of 
collective action should have been consid- 
erable. Many disputes were settled by 
the League. The World Court was set up 
in relation to it. And disarmament was 
actually begun in a modest way. 

Then little things began to happen. 

The stronger powers refused to take 
collective action in certain cases when it 
was detrimental to their own interests. 

Aggressor nations began to take heart. 
They realized that the League, despite its 
noble beginning and some real achieve- 
ments, had become a false front. 


The Nazi Thrust for Power 

None of the reasons hitherto discussed 
might have led to war in themselves if it 
had not been that Germany under Hitler 
had developed a virulent and pugnacious 
demand for domination over the Europe- 
an continent, and over other areas regard- 
ed as desirable as sources of supplies. 

Nazism proved to be “Prussianism 
plus.” The Prussians had a certain sense 
of honor at least among themselves. The 
Nazis proved to be cutthroats and rob- 
bers, lacking in every trait which civilized 
people regard as decent and honorable. 


The War Is On! 

A strong, virile and evangelical Chris- 
tianity, placing emphasis on _ personal 
morality and social justice, with sensitive- 
ness to Almighty God and His will, could 
have saved the day. Despite terrific and 
innumerable obstacles, a pure and unde- 
filed religion could have prevented war. 
But Christianity was not ready. War 
came. On December 7, 1941, it struck us. 
Now we are in it, and we are under com- 
pulsion to see it through to victory. 
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INTERNAL BATHS 


| Baffled at 47—Feels 
| Like a Young Man at 77 


Imagine how thrilling it must be for a man, 
feeling half-sick, half-alive for years, sud- 
denly to find himself restored to new hap- 
| piness and vitality. How wonderful he must 
feel to realize at last he may be able to say 
good-bye to the headaches, biliousness, slug- 
gishness, that all-in feeling, due to chronic 
constipation suffered through many years. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul and as ex- 
plained in his own words, “One day when I 
was feeling especially bad and as nervous 
as a cat, I met an old friend of mine. He 
noticed how fagged out I looked and how 
rapidly I seemed to be aging. “Why don’t 













END YEARS 
OF DISTRESS 


Read 
Mr. Aul’s 
Astound- 


ing Letter 


“lam now 77 years young, have owned a Cascade 
for over thirty years. When | first started using 
the J.B.L. Cascade | was a victim of constipation 
and at my wits’ end as to what to do about it. 
Tried most everything that was recommended and 
prescribed for me for years without results. | now 
feel that Internal Bathing was responsible for 
bringing back my health and for keeping it ever 
since. | use the Cascade occasionally now, but | 




























































































and well-being sweeps over you. 


‘ ‘ | t ,000. 
you take Internal Baths?’, he asked, ‘they peices. se tgenng saaeee aed a 
did wonders for me’.” 


ill effects of constipation.” 
What Is An Internal Bath? 


(Signed) Leopold Aul 
Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating In- SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
ternal Baths. He found that a bonafide In- Investigate yourself the merits of Internal Bath- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into ne. Semel 38 te Taro oor a ll 
the lower intestine of pure warm water— ae See Internally.” This instructive 24- 
Nature’s greatest cleansing agent—to which ete ene, Ey GPCR Your cyes tO many sur 
is added J.B.L. Chasnainig Pana: Through Ce ece e  Snee one ieee 
the use of the J.B.L. Cascade, five quarts of Yignr'througin tne. awe eaingd new health and 
the cleansing solution is sent gently swirl. YOUR COUPON TODAY. 
ing throughout the entire length of the SSCS SSAC E REESE HSRC E TEESE E SEES ESSE SESS eee ee ES: 
colon. In just a short time your impacted 
colon is thoroughly cleansed of its whole 
foul mass; the putrefying, delayed waste is 
loosened and washed away. Often the relief 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 

152 West 65th Street, Dept. CH-102 

New York, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your il- 
; : . lustrated book on intestinal ills and the proper 
is immense—often a new sense of vigor use of the famous Internal Bath—‘*Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.’’ 


(aeecusccceusesseueessesensy 


Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cascade. It Name 

proved a turning point in his life. Gone, accord- - 

ing to his testimony, was the worry and distress Street 

that had hitherto overshadowed his whole life, 
| his ambition. CB osicecsss State 
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PLES el ice 


Cele Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work— prepares for college 

entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
posiness a industry and socially - oom t be handicapped all <= 


life. Be a High School creauates rt your training now. 
Bulletin on request. No obligation. 
Dpt. H-725, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


IMPROVE YOUR MINISTRY 


The 20 Lessons in Homiletics, published by U. B. S., give 
Ministers, S. S. Teachers, and Prayer Meeting one a 
new insight into fifteen methods of outlining and presenting 
Bible truths. FASTEN the truth while you PREACH it. 
Send $1. for these lesons and The Gospel Minister, 26 weeks. 
UNION BIBLE SEMINARY, Dept. 276-A, Westfield, Indiana 


WAR BONDS 


RENDER DOUBLE SERVICE 


Undoubtedly you are buying War Bonds. Future pur- 
chases of bonds can be used to secure annuities which 
will give vou a larger income than that received on the 
bonds. You will be helping to win the war and to 
strengthen the Missionary cause in one transaction. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
guages. Send us your list of wants—no obliga- 
tion. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 








(Religious Books a Specialty) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept.419,New York City 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 





























BIGGEST PROFITS with America’s finest 21-folder $1} 

Christmas Alsc P lled Religious} 

Scripture Text, E i ay y Day and Gift 
Wrapping assortments. s ’S On approv- 
al. Robinson Cards, Dept. S. 





































CLIP AND MAIL 





THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 












Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, Methodist Church 
(C, H. 36), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 








Through wars and all fi- 
nancial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
always made annuity 
payments on the day they 
were due. 


Please send me information about the use of War Bonds to 
purchase annuities. 


Name 
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Vp re : 
tH) ite “" Now. - « more than 
er iB ever, in war time, 
Bee. mh America needs the 
Se stimulation of the great 
songs of Christian faith, 
found between the covers of these 
two great song books. There are 
NO PRIORITIES that 4 Spiritual 
expression through SON 


f\ CHRISTIAN 
: SERVICE 































































An “‘all purpose’’ book for Church 
Service, Sunday School, Prayer 
Meetings, etc. 312 “‘tested’’ songs. 
Expensive appearance, yet low 
priced. Beautiful ‘stay flat’’ brown 
cloth bound binding. $45.00 per 100, 
not postpaid: single copy 60c. In 
heavy bristol paper, $30. 00 per 100, 
not postpaid; single copy, 40c. 


YOUTH 
HYMNAL 





















































































The ideal song book to prepare 
youth for a victorious American life. 
266 Songs, 34 Worship programs, Re- 
sponsive Readings, Prayers. Water- 
proof binding, re blue with gold 
stamping. may be cleaned with 
damp cloth. $45.00 per 100, not 
postpaid, single copy 60c. 
Returnable examination copies 
sent upon request, 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
Dept. CH-10, Winona Lake, Ind. 































a minimum of expense and effort 
a maximum of applause and financial return 
(Free catalogue on request) 


178 Tremont Street, Boston 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


Extra income for you weekly ! Show 
with name— 


mart Personal Christmas Cards 





BAKER’S PLAYS== 


Aer 


| Mean Man 


Once there was a mean army officer. 


| He was rotten to the corps. 
| —Legion Weekly. 


| Nothing Wasted 


The holes of stale doughnuts are broken 


up, and used to stuff macaroni. 
—The Industrial School Journal. 


They Stand Out 


Professor: What is the outstanding con- 
tribution that chemistry has given to the 
world? 

Student: 


| 


Blondes. 


| —Exchange. 

| 

| Telescoped 

| “A good beginning and a good ending 
| are the making of a speech.” 


“Yes, if they come close enough to- 


| gether.” 


| —New Outlook. 
| 


Repeat Performance 

First Draftee: ‘““You know, I feel like 
|I’d like to punch that hard-boiled top 
sergeant in the nose again.” 

Second Draftee: “Again?” 

First Draftee: “Yes, I felt like it yes- 


| terday!” 
| Kablegrams. 


Old Story 


“There’s a boy called John Simpson 
working here. May I see him? I’m his 
grandfather.” 

“You’ve just missed him. He’s gone 
| to your funeral.” 
| —Stop and Look. 


He Passed 


A candidate for the police force was be- 
ing verbally examined. “If you were by 
| yourself in a police car and were pursued 
| by a desperate gang of criminals in an- 
other car doing forty miles an hour along 
| a lonely road, what would you do?” 
The candidate looked puzzled for a 


moment. Then he replied, ‘‘Fifty.” 
—Exchange. 





Crowded Out 


Jones—Well, how are you getting on 
in your new eight-room house? 

Smith—Oh, not so badly. We _ fur- 
nished one of the bedrooms by collecting 
| soap coupons. 

Jones—Didn’t you furnish the other 
seven rooms? 

Smith—We can’t. They’re full of soap. 


—Watchword. 
Punishment Enough 


| Modern Miss: “Grandma, did you ever 
| flirt when you were young?” 


NONSENSE DESERVES ITS PLACE IN THE SUN 















All! 







Grandma: “Well, I married your grand- 
pa.” 
—Exchange. 
Trophy in Blank 
The famed hunter was showing a 


friend through the trophy room. In the 
midst of the admiring sighs, the guest 
pointed to a blank space on the wall and 
asked: 

“What is that blank spot?” 

“That,” beamed the host, “is a tiger I 
shot at and missed!” 

—Exchange. 


Surprise! 


Jane the other day received a proposal 
from a man she had always regarded as 
a brother rather than as a lover. 

“Jane,” he began, “you know I have 
always turned to you, always thought of 
you. May I—that is—would you—eh— 
oh, hang it, Jane, will you be my wife?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Jane. 
“At first I thought you were trying to 


borrow some money.” 
—Exchange. 


Account of the Climate 


The local weatherman was so often 
wrong in his predictions that he became 
the laughingstock of the community. He. 
therefore, applied for transfer to another 
station. 

“Why,” wrote headquarters, 
wish to be transferred?” 

“Because,” the forecaster replied, 


climate doesn’t agree with me.” 
—Exchange. 


“do you 


“the 


Foolproof 


A farmer engaged a young man from 
town and discovered that he was not very 
bright. 

The new man was constantly putting 
the end boards of the cart on wrong. He 
would put the front board on behind and 
the back board on the front. Finally, the 
farmer painted a large ‘“‘B” on each board 
and called the man’s attention to them. 

“Now, blockhead,” he said, “you can’t 


make any more mistakes. That ‘B’ is 
for ‘before’ and this ‘B’ is for ‘behind.’ ” 
Kablegrams. 


Thin Stuff 


The officer of the day stopped a mess 
orderly as he was carrying a soup kettle 
out of the kitchen. 

‘Here, you,” he snapped, 
taste of that!” 

Obediently he was handed a ladle, and 
he tasted it. 

“Great scott! do you call that stuff 
soup?” he roared. 


“give me a 


e 2 or e 
ee Grandma: “Yes, dear, I’m afraid I did. “No, sir,” responded the orderly meek- 
Aen, pret. Other fat nanece, | SAMPLES Modern Miss: “And were you pun- jy “That's dish water.” 
JWALTHAM ART PUB LisHERs ON APPROVAL hed?” ‘ y- : , 
160 N. Washington, Dept. 642, Boston, Mass. | ishe —Telephone Review. 
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Continued from page 09 


e glow ol} being of use in the world 
ened his step as he went in to get 
inner. 
leb was too busy for the rest of the 
ner to lag with him. The cow and the 
looked more like his own brand of 
by late August, and the pigs began 
iwgest prime roasts and lard. The 
and the cow had given Caleb tood, 
frugal additions from the village 
The governing board of the Home 
stigated and concluded that Caleb was 
all right for himself. and had re- 
ed to him the deed of his farm. And 
mber was ripening more corn, apples re 
and pumpkins than Caleb would need and ee 
lavishly providing him a surplus for mar- , 
ke The heitet bank hook i not grow Will you ever forget how proud he 
but Caleb's needs were being met and looked as you glided down the long 
ose of his livestock staircase ? 
When voung John returned from sum- 
mer school Caleb sent for him. : Sacer 
Sis week al atk to be a fae We important as the way he said it! His 


What he said wasn't nearly as 


vour Pop and Grandpop?” was the first eves told you that being with you is 
question he put to his tall, husky grand- what makes a furlough worthwhile. 


sO! 


; ; eats To think that at five o'clock you were 
You bet! Soon’s I can make it ' 


‘Whet vou fewer vou need to make i?” ready to break your date! Because 
c u i a t ‘ e . , p * s Z 
‘Well. naturally. a farm first. And then today’s eight hours of defense work had 
1 farmer's wife. I got her all picked out.” -eemed like eighty! 
You have. ehy Well. that’s a matter 


fer a man to tend to himself. That leaves s * ; 
jest the farm then. What's the matter Diana. “Why let trying day 


Then in stepped Destiny... her name was 


with this farm o mine? of the month rule your life?” — she asked. 
‘You mean—You mean you'd let- us “Why should vou be a deserter 

come here and work the farm with vou?” 

Young John was shouting in his almost 


incredulous joy. , 
\bout like that. I figger. All T want's You dovt need a 


a job, somethin’ to eat an’ a place to sleep. 
Its a good farm. Like to know it’s goin 
on. You want to run a milk farm an’ 
that's what this farm’s always been.” 

“Vou bet I do. There's money in cows Because Kotex is made in soft folds, so its naturally less bulky 
if they're handled right. And someday Tm ... more comlortable ... made to stay soft while wearing. 


going buv s , . rhbred s kK and oar . ae . 
going to buy some thoroughbred tock and © lot different: from pads that only “feel” soft at first touch. 
pull in some prize money and a blue mb 7 


hen or two' fust on the side you know You'll take Kotex for confidence, too... to put an end 

I saw some beauts this summer. Yes sir. to edgy little worries. Because the flat, pressed ends of Kotex keep 

I'm going to raise one or two myself!” 
“You are? You are. eh?” Caleb's voice 

registered excitement. “Well. you go 

ahead. boy, and marry vour girl and bring Maybe it did take you until today to learn why Kotex 

her here an’ wit started. An’ Tl stake vel is more popular than all other brands of pads put together. But 

the first thirty dollars toward a thorough- 

ai Geol Tis Hee Because now yeu can breeze through work or play as millions 

now and tell Lucy Wheeler we can get do—with never a thought of deserting! 

married!” And young John sprinted 


down the road. He slowed up a second Keep Going in Comfort 


to shout over his shoulder. “Vl be right i 
back. Grandpop. to help vou do the ; —with KOTEX’! 
enn : 
That afternoon Caleb made a second 
visit to the bank and placed a small mort- 
on the farm. 
est enough to buy six good cows for 
ddin’ present for young John an’ 
‘he informed the wide open space 
night. “A little mortgage'll be a good - ites 
ier for young John.” ae ny Tells All — Quickly! 
bright star hung over the pasture 
and Caleb stood in the barn door- 
ind gazed at it. The peace of the 
in night was in his soul. He was ing in the fun on “difficult 
nt. days”... what to do and not 
man ain't got no call to give up so : A to do. Mail name and address to 
he’s got somethin’ to work for. Cai P. 0. Box 3434, Dept. CH-10, 
d aloud solemnly, and hitched up his i = Chicago, for copy FREE! 
ls and strode into the house. (wl. M. Rey. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


when other girls carry on in comfort every 


You don’t need time-out” she explained ... that is, if you choose 


Kotex sanitary napkins. And how right she was! 


your secret safe. And a new moisture-resistant “safety shield” 


provides added protection! 


you re glad that you did! 


Send today for the bright, new 
booklet -—“As One Girl To 
Another’. Lots of tips for keep- 
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a 100 
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\De er Dedication | 
| | 
elow and we wilt send you 
Free sample of “The mnal” and FREE 
folder showing you how to obtain new hymnals 
at no budget cost. Thousands acclaim “The Serv- 
ice Hymnal” unsurpassed in musical appeal and 
spiritual power. See the eager interest of your 
Church Board when you present the Book and 
Plans. 











For all Churches and every use—Worship Services, 
Gladly sent to every qualified reader filling in coupon below. Offer Sunday School, Young People, Midweek Song and 
not limited to church officers Prayer Services. Home and Choir. Adopted 





“The Service Hymnal” is superbly bound in lacquered ‘Class A’ by 27 Denominations in 48 states and other 
| cloth, gold embossing tarnish proof. First classified hymnbook to be 
completely orchestrated. 


HAS THE SONGS WE 
LIKE TO SING IN 
CAMP AND CHAPEL 


foreign countries. 







Many Pastors and Superintendents of 










HOPE HYMNALS HAVE 
LED THE FIELD 
FOR 50 YEARS 


SWEEPS ON TO 
VICTORY IN THE WAR 
AGAINST SIN AND SATAN 






















Churches needing new hymnals will not see 
this advertisement. Therefore it is important 
that YOU accept this offer and take the sam- 
ple copy to them. No Church should miss 
this opportunity. 





510 Musical Numbers. Old favorites and tested 


| 1 new hymns 
| HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY ey 67 Scripture Readings for every season and 
5705-P2 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois € every use. 


Our Church needs new hymnbooks. Please send Free Sample of ‘The Service 
Hymnal’ and Free Folder of ‘‘Finance Plans’ telling how to obtain new books 
without budget cost. 


117 Descant arrangements. 
6 Complete Indexes. 


Quality-Plus Binding. Lacquered for long wear. 


Address Optional binding colors—Brown or Maroon cloth. 





1 am (| Pastor [_) Supt. or. Large Hymnal-size pages. 


Hymnals now used in Morning Service Low price, save up to 1/2. 


Expect to buy new Hymnals (Approx. date) 
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